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I], was not an Afſectation of 
£5 appearing in the great Herd 
of Modern Authors, nor any 
Inclination to engage in Diſputes with 
other Writers, that induced me to 
employ my Pen on this Subject. Bur, 
obſerving with what Eagerneſs the 
Hiſtory of England has been called' 
for, of late Years, by People of all 
Ranks and Conditions, as if they had 
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a more than ordinary Deſire to be in- 
formed of the Tranſactions of their 
Ferefathers, which had raiſed the Re- 
putation of this Country ſo high in 
the Annals of Fame, I thought it a 
neceſſary Piece of Service to my 
Fellow-Subjects, to give them as full 
and clear an Account of this Hiſtory, 
as they can reaſonably expect to re- 
ceive within the Compaſs of ſo ſhort 
an Abridgment. 147 


What a Multitude of large Vo- 
lumes our many Hiſtorians have pub- 
liſhed, is mo complained of : 
But, the juſter Cauſe of Complaint is, 
that ſuch a Vein of Affection or Pre- 
judice, or ſome unhappy Byaſs of 
Party, ſo generally runs through the 
moſt of them, that, the beſt Judges 
allow, there is ſtill wanting an able, 
diſintereſted, and faithful Hand, to 
compile a new Body of Eng liſb Hiſtory 
from our Authentic Records and other 
Vouchers, to out- ſhine the faireft of 
thoſe 
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thoſe which haye yet appeared. A- : 
mong ſuch a Variety of Authors, where | 
| 


AT co — 


the Characters of the moſt eminent | - 
Perſons are painted in different Co- 


lours, and the moſt momentous Tran- 


factions repreſented with Facts and 
Circumſtances frequently contradicto- 
ry, to find out the Teath between 
them, and form a juſt Judgment of 
the Matter, requires not only a com- 
petent Capacity, but much better Op- 
portunities of Information, than the 
Multitude of common Readers are or- 


dinarily bleſt with. 


| Hence, it evidently proceeds, that 
ſo many of our People, by reading 
only ſome one favourite Hiſtory- Mon- 
ger, have been unwarily drawn into 
falſe Notions, not only of Hiſtorical 
Facts, but even of the very Nature of 
our CONSTITUTION itſelf. 
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Towards the preventing theſe Mi- 
ſtakes, it muſt therefore be of general 
0 _ Ule, 
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PREFACE, 


'Uſe, to draw the moſt material Tran- 


| ations 3 into ſo narrow a Compaſs, that 


2 Reader may, as it were in one 
Yew. conceive a clear Idea of them, 
'vithout the Expence and Trouble of 
; purchaſing and peruſing. many large 
Books, interrupting his Thoughts with 
N Digreſſions, or burthen- 
his Memory with Matters of leſs 
0 — Importance. And no 
Method can be more proper for the 
doing this, than by Way of Queſtion 
and Anſwer ; whereby our Youth may 
| be early introduced, and even Cate- 
 chized, into a competent Knowledge 
of t their own Country ; (the Want of 
which has often expoſed them to the 
. Ridicule of the more learned Foreign- 
ers, in their Travels abroad!) And, at 
the ſame Time, thoſe of deeper Ref 
ing, may uſe the ſame, as a brief Re- 
membrancer of what they have for- 
N made themſelves acquainted 
wit 
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I am not inſenfible; that Some- 
thing of the ſame Kind has already 
ppeared, from another Hand: But as 
have no Inclination to depreciate 
another Man's Labours, ſo, neither 
has that Author (while the Public 
Good is his principal Aim) any Rea- 
ſon to be offended with me for tread- 
ing in the ſame Steps: Eſpecially, if 
1 have any Way made an Improre- 
ment of it, for the Benefit of thoſe to 
whom both of us expreſs our Am- 


| 
E * 
bition to be ſerviceable. a 


; 


at. 
OI 


Whether I have made any Improve- | 
ment or not, others are now to judge. 
But I muſt beg Leave to advertiſe the | 
Reader, that, in order to that End, I 

have not only conſulted the now moſt 
celebrated, but alſo the moſt Authen- | 
tic, Engliſh Hiſtorians, Ancient and 
Modern; and wherever I met with 
any material Diſagreement in their 
a 4 Rela- 
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PRETF ACE: 
elations, have extracted that only 
which I found ſupported by the be 
Authority: And as, for Brevity Sake, 
T have not collected any thing that is 
light, trivial, or impertinent; ſo nei- 
ther have I omitted any thing that is 
of Importance, towards a competent 
Knowledge of the Hiſtory of our 
ban ON 


I have, therefore, throughout the 
whole, intermixed a general View of 
the Hiſtory of the CHUrcn with 
| that of ” STATE ; the one having | 
| ſuch a near Relation to the other, 
| that, without a competent Underſtand- 
| ing of both, it will be difficult to at- 
| fain the Knowledge of either: Eſpe- 
ö cially with regard to our Reformn- 
tion; which is one of the moſt im- 
ö portant Paſſages in all the Enghfþ 
| Hiſtory. 


_PREFACE_ 


| And, to render this Peiſormance, 
ſhort as it is, ſtill more eaſy to che 
Perufal and Memory of every Reader, | 
I have not only prefix d the Contents 
of the ſeveral Sections, with a Chro- 
nological Table of the molt remark- 
able Events, ſhewing in one View | 
their reſpective Diſtance in Time, ; 
from the Year 1748, but have alſo 
added a large and complete Apbabe- 
tical Index ; which will explain the 
Titles and Names of the principal 
Perſons, as well as point to the moſt 
material Things, herein treated of. 


we 
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Upon the whole, I muſt beſpeak 
the Reader's Juſtice, as well as Can- 
dour, that if he finds any thing here 7 
not exactly agreeable to the Notions 7 
he may have imbibed, from the Pe- 
ruſal of an particular Writer (how 
celebrated ſoever) on the ſame Subject, 


he will be pleaſed to ſuſpend his Cen- 


ſures, 
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enſures, till he has thoroughly 
informed himſelf, which of us is 
upported with the beſt Autho- 
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PUTATrION of the Principal E- 
vents mention'd in this Abridge- 
ment ; ſhewing, in one View, their 
reſpective Diſtance in Time, down 
to the preſent Year, 1748. 
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A brief Ca Con- 
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7 2 


| Ince the firſt * of 60 ReniitFline, 
O under Julius Ceſar nne 
doe (part of) Britain was reduc'd into a Ro- 
| man Province — 1702 
Since London was made a Roman Colony 1698 
' $ince Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King 1 570 
Since St. Alban, the firſt Britiſb Martyr 1445 
Since the Romans Abdlcated the Goverment 

of Britain = 6s ret. © 
Since the firſt Settlement of the Saxons in 
Kent — — 1298 
Since the Atrival of Auſtin the Monk, to con- 
vert the Saxons - wn 
Since the Building St. Paul's Cathedral 1 140 
Since the Eſtabliſhment of the Sax»n Monar: 


chy in England = s "al 
Since the firſt” — of the Danes upon 
England 920 
Since the F oundation of the Vaiverſiy at 
Oxford - - 862 
since the Maſſacre of the Danes in Eng- 
land = W-? _ 
SINC 
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A brief Chronological Computation, &c. 


. _— 

bo gince che Settlement of the . Monarch 
here 

Since the ben of that Docs 

Since the Rebuilding Veſiminſter-Abbey 

Since the Conqueſt 2 England, * Willia 

the Norman 

Since his Building the Tower of London 

Since the Acceſſion of William ii. 

| Since the Building of Weftmin/ter-Hall 


Since the Acceſſion of Henry i. 
Since the Acceſſion of Stephen 
Since the Acceſſion of King Henry ii. 
Since his Conqueſt of Ireland 576 
Since the Foundation of Landen-Bridge with 
| Stone - | 572 
Since the Acceſſion of King Richard i. 559 
Since London was incorporateecl!— 559 
Since the Acceſſion of Joby = 549 
Since his Reſignation of the Crown to the 
Tope f 2 $35 
Since his Grant of Magna Charta 533 
Since the Acceſſion of Henry iii. : $32 
Since Wales ſubmitted to England - 511 
Since the Commons were firſt admitted to Par- 
liament | 4.84 
Since the Acceſſion of King Eduord i. 476 
Since the Creation of the firit Engl iſ Prince of 
| Wales - - 447 


Since the Acceſſion of King Edward ii. 441 


ince the Acceſſion of King Edward iii. 421 
ince Berwick was annex d to England *. 5 


Since 
| 
| 
| 
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brief Chronological Computation, Ge, 


| —_ 
| Since the firſt Duke's Creation in England 4 
. our Kings firſt aſſum'd the Title anc 


Arms of France <= © © 
| Sirice the Engliſh firſt made uſe of great Guns 
in Battle 40 
Since the Inſtitution of the Cane” - 39 
| Since the Acceſſion of King Richard ii. 371 
Since the Acceſſion of Henry iv. 34 
Since the Acceſſion of Henry v. 441-24 
Since the Acceſſion of Henry vi. 5 475 
Since he was crown'd at Paris — 31 


Since the Acceſſion of King Edward iv. 288 
Since the firſt Uſe of Printing, i in England 284 
Since the Acceſſion of King Edward v. 265 
Since the Uſurpation of Richard iii. 265 
Since the Acceſſion of King Henry vii. 363 
Since the Diſcovery of America, by Clumò. 2 50 
Since the Acceſſion of King Henry viii. 239 
Since the firſt Uſe of Muſkets in War 227 
Since thePope's Power in England was aboliſh'd 


| 21 
Since the Riſe of the Teſuits and Preſhyterians 

208 
| Since Ireland was made a Kingdom 206 


Since the opening the Council at Trent 203 
Since the Acceſſion of King Edward vi. 202 
Since the Acceſſion of Queen Mary 195 
Since the Acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth 19 

Since the Queen of Scots flew to her for Pro- 


| tection as — 18 
Since that Queen was out to Death here : 


Sinc 


of brogf \ Chronelog ies! Computarvn, 


Since the Defeat af the gy And, 5 
Since the Acceſſion of King James i. 145 
Since the Gun- powder Treaſon 143 
Since the firſt Inſtitution of Baronets 137 
Since the Neu- River "Why was brought into 


123 


17 
Since the Commencement of . Rebellion m 
England - 107 


Since the Martyrdom of Archbiſhop Laud 104 
Since the Martyrdom of King Charlesi, 100 
Since the Acceſſion of King Charles ii. 100 
Since the Martyrdom of the great Montroſe 98 
Since the Coronation of King Charke 1 H, in 


Scotland - 98 

Since the fatal Battle at Worceſter 97 

Since Oliver was made Protector N 2 
Since his Death - 


Since K. Charles the 29's happy Reſtoration $8 
Since the great Fire in London - 82 
Since the Popiſh Plot 3 
Since the Rye-houſe Plot - 

Since the Acceſſion of King James ii. 
Since the Revolution - — 
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| called Rule ? 
A. The ſouthern and more- 
conſiderable Part of the famous 
das of Great Britain; ns 
chief City of which is London. 
. How is England ſituated ? 
A. Between the Degrees of Longitude 16 
and 22, parallel with Britany and Normandy in 
France : And between 50 and 56 of Northern 
Latitude, parallel with Flanders, Zealand, Hol- 


land, Lower MM and Denmark. 
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P 
2 Of what 5 Shape is England Pit | 
A. Triangular; the Points of which ate 
Berwick to the North, Sandwich: to the Eaſt, 
and the Lana's- End to the Weſt, | N 

9, What is the Dimenſion of 1 | 

. Its longeſt Side, from Berwickto the Land a 
Eud. is about 386 Miles; from thence to Sand. 
wich 279 ; from thence again to Berwick 280; 
and the perpendicular, om Berwick to Portſ-. | 
mouth 320. 80 that the Compaſs of the 
whole (by reaſon of the many * and Pro- 


montories) is computed about 1300 Miles. 
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other Countrics ? 
A. It is teckbned five Times: as big as the 
Spaniſh Netherlands ; almoſt ten Times as big 
as the Drrtch- Netherlands leſs than all Italy by 
ſalmoſt one Half; in proportion to France, as 
zo is to 823 and about a Thouſandth Part of 
the whole Globe. 
9, What Seas are its Boundaries? | 

| A. The German Ocean on the Eaſt, towards 
Flanders, Holland, Germany, and Denmark ; 
the Triſh Sea on the Weſt, towards Freland ; 
— the Channel on the South, towards 
France. 
2. How is it bounded on the North? | 
A. By the Rivers Taeed and Sokoay, and the 
{Chiviot-Hills ; by which it is divided un Scor- 
land. | 
| J. Whence had England its Name? 

A, From the Angles, a W of the Lower- 
| | Saxon 
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Saxony ; ; who poſſeſſed themſelves of the greateſ] 
Part of it, about the Year 585. 
2. Then theſe Angles were not the firſt In- 
| habitants of this amm, nor England i its ori- 
gars Name. agu 
A. No. The Country had of old been calle 
ſometimes Albion, but more commonly Br; 
' tain ; From which latter the principal Inha 
bitants were generally denominated Britons 
tho' their proper Name, in their own Tongue, 
was Cumri, as their Deſcendants, the Welſb 
do call themſelves to this Day. 
D. How then did the Angles get ſo much 
Footing here? 
Al. Frequent Quarrels between the Britons 
and their Neighbours, (the Scots and Picts, who 
inhabited the Northern Parts. of this Iland,) 
together with their unhappy Diviſions among 
themſelves, gave Occaſion to Julius Ceſar to 
tranſport his Army from Gaul into Kent, about 
| 53 Years before Chriſts Birth; where he got ſuch 
Footing, as enabled the Romans afterwards to 
; lubdue the greateſt Part of this Iſland. But, 
upon the Decline of that Empire, the Britons, 
| being grievouſly harraſſed by the Scots and Pitts, 
and quite deſerted by the Romans, unadviſedly 
called in the Saxons to their Aid: Who, bring- 
ing over {ſeveral Bodies of Saxons, Angles, and 


Jutes, drove the poor Britons out of their own 
Country, 
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of the ancrent 2 of. EET: under 
Thom AT the Romans. 


it s impoſſible to give any clear Account 


x7 HAT was the Goveroment of the 
__ ancient Britons? \ Den 


2.\ 
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of thoſe dark Times, The firſt certain Notice 
we have of them is from Czfar himfelf ; who 
informs us, that the Britons were then divided 
into ſeveral petty Kingdoms, inſomuch that 
was encountered at once by four Kings'in Kent: 
Byt they bad here no Notion of a Republic 0 
Common- Wealth fo eatly:- . 

2, Were they all Sovereign Princes, or 17 

they not ſome one Supteme Head over all? 
A. They all ſeem to have had Sovereign 
Auer in their reſpective Dominions, as 
other Princes had at fitſt by the mere Light a 
Law of Nature. But, when they were attack 
by a Foreign Enemy, they agreed to unite thei 
Forces under the Conduct of Caſſibeline, a War 
like Prince of the Tr:mobantes. | 
Where was his Dominion? 

A. On the North Side of the Thames, apo; 
fite to Kent and Surry, But, in truth, he had 
no proper Dominion of his own. For he ha 
murdered his own Brother Lud (or Immanuen 
tus) and uſurped the Throne, in prejudice J 
his ſurviving Sons. | | 
9 How was this reſented among mey Bri- 
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A. With juſt Indignation. For it cauſed 
continual Wars againſt him: And, upon Cæ- 
ſar's Approach, with Succeſs, the Trinobantes 
were glad to put themſelves under his Prgtec- 
tion; defiring his Aſſiſtance againſt the Uſyrper, 
in favonr of their Prince Anuragius (or Mandu- 
bratius)-then-1n Exile. | ed a ha 

. And how did Cæſar act? N 

A, Czſar's other Affairs not allowing him to 
purſue the Advantages he had obtained, he was 
forced to leave Britain, after he had reduced 
Caſſibeline to the Condition of paying a Tribute, 
and ſecuring the Succeſſion to the right Heir, 

9. Did he ſucgeed.accordingly ? _ 

A. Androgius accompanied Cæſar to Rome, 
and was ſlain! at Phar/alia. But Theomantius, 
his Brother and next Heir, was received as theic 

bi — Sovereign, on the Death of Caſſi- 
9 line. | OTA 
| 9. And how was the Succeſſion continued? 
A. The Britain}, for ſome Time, being free 
from Foreign Invaſions, their Kings ſucceeded, 
in a direct Line, without Interruption, till the 
Emperor Claudius reduced them under. the 
Covernment of Roman Lieutenants, A. D. 46. 
(in which State they continued near 400 Vears:) 
And about A. D. 50, London was made a Co- 
jony by the Romans. £ 
Q, What was the State of Religion here in 
tholc Times? i 
A. In the earlieſt Ages they were mere Pagan 
A 3 Idolatets. 
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ligion, were the Druids; who were not only 
their Prieſts and Prophers, but the Judges and 
Atbiters alſo of their Civil Rights and Pro- 


perties. 
2. When was the n fir ſt preached a- 


mong them? | 


| 
| 
| 


A. Undoubtedly in the Apoſtelical Age 
_ moſt probably by St. Paul himſelf, © 
9, Who was the firſt Chriſtian King? 
F; Lucius, a Briten; whoſe proper King- 
dom 1s fuppoſed to have been that of the Regni, 
now called Surry and Suſſex, about A. D. 178, 


long before the Converſion of the Eqpetor Con- 


\Rantine. | 
9, What Countenance did Chriſtianity mee 
with here, under the Romans? 
A. It did not meet with any Oppoſition fro 
them here, till the Emperor Diocle/fian's Time: 
When, a terrible Perſecution being every where 
ſet on foot, there were many eminent Martyrs! 
in Britain; the firſt of whom was St. Alban of 
Verulam, near the Town now called by his 
Name, about A. D. 303. 
9, What elſe happened remarkable in "* 


EY ? 


| 


| A. The Romans being forced to recall their) 


Legions, for the Defence of the Empire againſt 
the Gothe, and other Invaders, and having 
drawn out the beſt of the Britiſh Soldiers, the 
reſt were expoſed to the Inſults of the Scots _ 


P:i7s, and other Foreigners, Upon which they 
| applied 


Idolaters. Their Directors, in Matters of Re. 
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applied to Rame for Suceour ; but 2 
told, there was none to be had from 0 


Aad, at laſt, the Emperor  Henortus, gs pro 


per Abdication, freely ditcharged them * thei 


Allegiance, A. D. 410. 


Of the Government under the — 5 


INI ID the "oxen come at firſt into this 
Iſland as Friends ? 


* 


A. No. They had made ſeveral hoſtile De 


over as Auxiharies, 


gerous Enemies ? 


firſt with a ſmall Body, 


ee ee ER 


A. Vortigern, an- aſpiring Prince, had un- 
juſtly obtained the Kingdom of the Datzymonri, 
(that is now called Devonſhire and Cor moall 
in prejudice of Ambrojius: And, rather 
ſtrengthen himſelf in his Uſurpation, than to 
guard his Country againſt the Incurfions of their 
Neighbours, he reſolved upon this deſperate 
Courie. He calls to the Saxors, for Aid againſt; 
the Scots and Pidts: And they coming over, at 


Hengiſt and Horſa, were ſettled in Kent, about 
A. D. 450. And, being ſoon reinforced, out 
of Germany, by great Numbers of their bacbar- 
ous Countrymen, they drove the Enemy before 
them; and thereupon had larger Territories aſ- 


94 ogned 


ſcents. upon Britain, befor they were invite 


9. What then could fo Inne the Britons 
as to pat themſelves into the Power of ſuch dan- 


under the Commanid of 


P „ 


9 


* 
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gned them. Thus, by Degrees, growing more 
werful, they ſecretly made à Peace with the 
cots and Pi&s, and from Auxiliaries became 
mſelves the worſt of Enemies to the Brztons; 
hom they now continually hatraſſed with 
ire and Sword, till at laſt they got their Rem 
untry into their own Hands. 
. What became of the poor e \ 
A. They retired Weſtward, into the moun- 
inous Country now called Hals. 
2. Did they not ſtruggle, at leaſt, for their 
iberty and Property? 
A. Yes, very vigorouſly, For, after the 
eath of Portigern and bis Son Vortimer, Am- 
rofius recovering his Sovereign Power, the Bri- 
ons, under his Conduct, made Head againſt the 
Enewy, and defeated them in ſeveral Engage- 
ents; ſo that their Affairs ſeemed to take a 
appy Turn, under him, till he loſt his Life in 
Battle: And ſo they continued to do after- 
ards, for ſome Time, under his next Heirs 
ter Pendragon and Arthur ; though the Saxons 
revailed at laſt, chiefly, by Means of the Tray- 
or Modred's uſurping his Uncle's Throne, and 
hereby dividing the Britons among themſelves. 
| » How did the&ax0n:s ſettle themſelves here? 
A. They divided the Country into an 
Shs 1g or Seven Kingdoms: Which were, 
I. That of Kent, founded by Hengiſt, A. D. 
457, Whereof the chief. City was Canterbury. 
II. That of the South-Saxons, (containing the 
Counties now called S e and Surry) founded 
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; — no 
toy Ella, 4: D. 40 1; its chief City Chic beter. 
il. That of the Weft-Saxoms, (containing Berk: 
ire, Hampſbire, Wiltſbire, Dorſetſbire, Somer- 
*tfhire, De vonſlire, and Cornwall) founded by 
Cerdic, A. D. 5193 its chief City Wincheſter. 
IV. That of the Eaft-Saxons, (containing Eſſex, - 
Middleſex, and Part of Hertfordſhrre) founded 
by Ercemoyn, A. D. 527 its chief City London. 
V. That of the North- Humbrians, (containing 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſbire, Weſtmoreland, Cumber- 
and, Durham, Northumberland, and the South 
Part of Scotland, to the Firth of Edinburgh} 
ounded by Ida, A. D. 547; its chief City York. 
VI. That of the Eaft- Angles, (containing Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and the Iſle of 
Ely) founded by Ufa or Offa, A. D. 5753 i 
chief City Bury. And, VII. That of Mercia, 

or the Middle- Angles, (containing the Countie 
of Oxford. Gloucefler, Hereford, Worceſter, War 

ich, Stafford, Salop, Cheſter, Derby, Notting 
ham, Lincoln, Rutland, Leiceſter, Northampton, 
ucks, Bedford, Huntington, and Part of Hert- 
ord) founded by Cida, A. D. 584; the chief 
ity of which was Lincoln. | 
DQ. Did thele ſeveral petty Princes continue 

ong in Peace among themſalves? 

A No. Ambition, and other ſlight Cauſes 
if Offence, ſoon gave Occaſion to Wars among 
hem; which put an End to the Hepterchy, 
nd reduced all the Seven Kingdoms into one, 
about A. D. 827. | 
Q, What was the State of Religion here .in | 
thoſe Times? A. The y 
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A The Saxons, being barbarous Idolaters, 
he Chriſtian Churches within their Reach were 


Il deſtroyed; and the Prieſts, and other pious 
hriſtians, cruelly maſſacred: So that Religion 


as driven with the Britons, into Wales; where 
t continued in its Purity: But the Saxons them- 
elves being afterwards happily converted, they 
became as zealous Aflerters, as they had before 
been Perſecutors, of it ; and as famous for their 
oundation of Churches and Religious Houſes, 
they had been infamous for their former De- 
ſtruction of them. 
23 How was their Converſion effectedꝰ 
A. Ethelbert, the fifth Saxon King of Kent, 
having married a Chriſtian Princeſs of France, 
ſhe brought over L:itharde, Biſhop of Soiſſant, 
as her Spiritual Guide, and had St. Martin's. 
Church near Canterbury aſſigned her by the 
King, for Divine Service: The exemplary Piety 
of which Congregation not only laid a Founda- 
tion of Chriſtianity there, but rendered many 
of the People, and even the King himſelf, well 
diſpoſed to profeſs it; as they did ſoon alters 
on * Arrival of Auſtin, | | 
Q, Who was he? 
A. A Monk, ſent from Rome, by Pope Gre- 
gory, A. D. 597, on purpoſe to convert the, 
[ Saxons, after they had been here about 147, 
Years. 
9. How was he received ? 
A. With unexpected Kindneſs. For the King 
ed him, and his Companions, with all 
| | Nexeſſarick 
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"Neceflaries; and allowed them free Liberty toy 
exerciſe 'their Miſſion 5 which- they did, with: 
the reſt, in St. Martins Church, till the King 
himſelf was converted: After which Auſtin, 
being confecrated Metropolitan of the Exglilb 
Nation, had his Metropolitical See fixed at Con 
terbury. . 
Did Chriſtianity from hence ſoon extend 

itſelf over the whole Nation? 24 
A. No. The Britons, having been converted 

in the Apoſtolical Age, had the true Church 
ſtill continued among them in Males; on the 
Borders of which no fewer than Seven of their 
Biſhops met at a Conference with Auſtin at one 
Time. The Scots had alſo received the Faith 


very early; and had Palladius their Biſhop, 
long before Auſtin was born. The Ps were 
partly converted by Columbanus from Ireland, 
about 30 Years before Auſtin's Arrival ; and 
partly by Nina, a Britiſh Biſhop. As to the 
reſt, the Eaft- Angles owed their Converſion to 
Felix, a Burgundian; the Mercians, to Finanus, 
a Scor : Nor were any of the other Saxon” Na- 
tions here converted, till ſome Time after the | 
Death of Auſtin; unleſs, perhaps, the Ee. | 
Saxons, about A. D. bog ;. on whoſe Conver- 
3 St. Paul's in Londen was built for their Ca- | 
thedral. 


Q. How long did the Saxon HE con- 


tinue? 


A. The Kingdom of the South-Saxons fell | 


of 
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under that of the e Sax9ns, A, D. 72 5: That | 
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f the Eafi-Saxons under the Mercians, A. D. 


92: That of Mercia fell under the t. Saxons, 
4. D. 823: As did that of Kent the ſame Year; 
nd that of Northumberland, A. D. 827. Upon 

hich the whole became united into one King- 


47% As did alſo that of the Eaſl- Angles, A. D. 
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Of the MONARCHS of ENGLAND. 


—_—_ 


Of the Saxon Lin, 


_—_— — 


8 i. EGBERT. 


8 


4 


l he firſt Monarch of Eng- 
2 A H O was the f f Eng 
and | 


— 


A. Egbert, King of the We/t-Saxons; who 
ſucceeded in that Kingdom, A. D. 800, and 
became Monarch in 827; though ſcveral of the 
Fributary Kings held their Titles many Years' 
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onger, NT 
1 9. What was the moſt remarkable in his 
fe ? fn IL HE 
A. Being lineally deſcended from, and the 
nly Survivor of, the Royal Family of. Weſt- 
Saxony, Brithric (who injuriouſly poſſeſſed that 
hrone) became jealous of his Pretenfions and 


* 


ut Egbert eſcaped, firſt to Offa, King of the 
ercians, and afterwards from him to the Em- 


oble Qualities, and deſigned to diſpatch him. 


wc... 
* * - 


Y 
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or Charlemaine z with whom he continued, 
n France and Rome, twelve Years, (to his gteat 
mprovement) till Brithric's Death; when he 
was honqurably called Home by his Subjects. 
| | Q, What 
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Fe 2. What Actions was he famous for? 
A. He — the Britons in — 
ſubdued one Province of thoſe in Waks, — 
united the Savon Kingdoms here under his own 
Dominion, in the common Name of ENGLAND: 

9. Was the reſt of his Reign peaceable 7 

A, Yes: Except only ſome Bickerings with 
the Danes, who about this Time began to be 
| troubleſome Neighbours. 
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iii ETHELWULF. 


9. Who ſucceeded Egbert? 

A. His eldeſt Son Etbehoulf, A. D. 836. 

9, What was remarkable in his Reign ?, l 

A. Two ſucceſsful Encounters with the 
Danes, who had taken and plundered London. 
nn Token of Gratitude for which, he made a 
Voyage to Rome; where he ſubjected his King- 


dom to the Tax of Peter-Pence. In the mean 
time, ſome of his diſ-affteged Nobles had con- 
| certed an unnatural Conſpiracy, to ſet up Ezhel- 
bald in his Father's Throne : But the King, re- 
_ turning, prevented the Revolution, by freely 
putting his Son into the immediate Poſſeſſion 
of great Part of his Kingdom, and leaving him 
| the reſt, ſoon after, at his Death. 


{ 
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iu. ETHELBALD. 
L. How did Ethelbald now. govern ? 
A. As ungraciouſly as he had aſpired to it. 


But the beſt of it was his ſhort Reign : For it 
| commenced 


„„. 
commenced A. D. 8 58; and he d died, a, widow 
Idue, A. * 860. | 
Erft fe bn, 


* L. Who * ſucceeded Ethelbald? 
A. His next Brother, Ethelberft, U 
2. What was remarkable in his Reign? | 
A. The Danes, landing unexpectedly, ſur- 
prized and burned Wincheſter ; but were re- 
pulſed with great Loſs. However, this good 
| King was prevented from any other great Ex- 
| Ploits, by his Death, A. D. 866. 
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| Who ſucceeded Ethejbert ? 
Al. Nis next Brother Ezhelred. | 
| 9. Was his Reign peaceable ? * 
A. No: Rather one continual Scene of War. 
For he is ſaid to have fougbt nine pitched Bat- 
tles within a Year, and generally with Succeſs, 
againſt the Danes: But, at laſt, fighting braye- 
ly againſt them, at Baſing, he was mortally 


| en A. D. 872. 
vi. ALFRED. 


2A. Who ſacceeded Etbelred? 

A. His next Brother, Alfred. 

9. Had he the like Difficulties to encounter ? 

A. Yes; and in a more extraordinary De- 
gree. For he was continually in a State of 
War with them, for nine Years together: Du- 
Ting which, being reduced very low, he ventured 


' himſelf, in the TO of a F idler, into the 
Enemies 
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Enemies Camp; and diſcovering the Poſture of 
their Affairs, ſuddenly fell on, and entirely de- 
feated them, A. D. 878. 
9. How did he ſpend the reſt of his Reign ? 
A. In framing a Body of excellent Laws, 
and ſeeing them duly executed ; fitting out a 
powerful Fleet, and making other wile Provi- 


== ſions, for the Government and Security of his 


People; whereby he deſervedly obtained the 
Title of Alfred the Great : and, to complete 
his moſt excellent Character, he was a great 
Encourager of Learning ; as appears by his Royal 
Foundation at Oxford, A. D. 886. 

92. How long did he reign? 

A. Twenty-Eight Years.. For bedied, 4 A. D. 
990. 
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9. Who ſucceeded Are? 
A. His eldeſt Son, Edward, ſirnamed The 
Bile 
9, What is fennel 1 in his Character 2 
A. He poſſeſſed all his Father's good el 
ties, except bis Learning: But was ſomewhat 
more ſucceſsful in the Field, againſt the Danes, 


Scots and Welſh; having never been repulſed in 
any of his Battles. 


Q. When did he die? 
A. In A. D. 924. 


viii Ar HELSTAN. 


Z Who ſucceeded Edward? 
A, His Son, Athelftan, 
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11 2. 3 
Do 9. Was he the.cldeſt Son? * Ib; 


f 


A Yes, undeniably; thougb 808 b veins 
Fortec FR to have been les itimate: Hows: 
ever, even theſe tell us, 825 he accepted the 
Crown, only upon Condition, that after his De- 
ceaſe it "ſhould revert to the legitimate Child 
of his Father, who were then Minors. 


P13 
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9. Who ſucceeded Athehan? 
A His Brother Edmund, the Murr led 


itimate Heir, 25 
9. What is remarkable bor him MS 
A. He recovered Northumberland from the 
Danes, and gave up Cumberland and Wiftmore- 
nd to the King of Scots, on Condition of Hos 
age and Aſſiſtance. But he was treacherouſiy 
ſſaſſinated at a Feaſt, by one Leof, A. D. bor 
eaving two Infant Sons, Edui and Edgar: Bot 
f whom did afterwards ſacceed, though no 
mediately. 


x. EDR E v. 


9, Then who did obtain the Crown befor 
ben ? 

A. Their Uncle Edred. | 

9. What is remarkable of him ? 


A. He ike a * to the 5 
— —EUUͤ— 1 : 5 thok 
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= | thoſe Hiſtorians blanch his. Character, for; bi 
Exploits againſt the Scots and Danes; and par 

ticularly for. his 9 * . Man any * 

or Cenſure upon him for tion ow- 
ever, he held nat Tait For 2 08 A.D 
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9. Did Right then take 


21 


A. Tes. Edu was then rome DF 
t 


Right of Inheritance, without regard” t to 
fan, Jons of the Uſarper Etred. 


| 9. What Character do the Monkiſh — 


rians give Edui ' 


A. He was n Minden ee 


the Secular Clergy; And therefore they load 
his Memory; 
the Warrant far the Revolution which enſued, 
9, What was that 7, 
A. His Subjects of 1 bum ber land * Mer- 
ia revolting oo him, ſeized his Dominions 
Northward from the Thames, . and transferred 
them to his younger Brother Edgar. 
5 An what was the Effect of this?? 
The Country was miſerably haraſſed by 


cal Wars, till King Edwi's Death, A. B. 
959. 


xil. EDcGar 


2. Did Eagar then become peaceably poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Kingdom? 

A. Yes, For the elder Brother dying with- 
out u the hin Mich before had been 


— * bis Mal-Adminiſtration 
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"Rebel, and Uf > great Part, did then 
commenee right borcig of the Whote, as . 
being th nem Heir to his Brother. 
, What Figure did he make after this?) 
2 So great, that eight Princes, ag one Time, 
rowed his Barge croſs the River Dee, in token of 
their Subjection. He, by his Fleets, protected the 
Fiſhery and Commerce: He took care co have 
his Laws duly exechted; and, in a word, made 
his Subje &s en neg > long and happy 
Peace; "thous e died ee Age ha Ba, | in 
ſch the Veat 975. / qiit 139; (8446 
' 
| 


xiii, Epwary tbe mage, NA 


| Who ſucceeded E. 7 

6 [ 7 A. There was 6 gr, about 105 A 
| ! Kit having left two Sons by different Ven- 
| ters, 151 the Pneus ef the Younger pretend: 
| ing = Elder was illegitimate. . But, this being 
lonly a Scandal, the Loyaliſts e to b. 
right Heir, Eduard. 

. What was his Character? | 

A. A Prince of great. Hopes, and 1321 
mirable Di tion: But, while he was yet a 
{Youth of a 15 Veats, he was barbarouſly 
laffaffinated, by by Procurement of his ambi- 
tious Step-mother, to make way for the Sac» 
ceſſion of her own. Soft, Etbelred, A. 25 979: 


iv. ETwEURED II. „% 
What was moſt remarkable in 55 "_ 
| N The Country was continually Haraſſed by 
the Pink: "And the King OP buying 
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his Peace of them, encouraged chaſe ravenou 
Foreignets ro make freſh Depredations, fro 
time to time, and to raiſe the Market ſtil 
higher, At lengtb, he contrived to maſſacte a 
the Danes in England at once, A. D. Io. Bu 
this barbarous Expedlent only ſerved their Kin 
:Swayn, for a more juſt Occaſion to return w 
a tevengeful Army, by which the King wa 
driven out of his own. Kingdom. 
Q. And what became of him aſterwards? 
A. He fled to his Brother in- Law. the Du 
of Normandy : But, hearing of the Death o 
Swayn, he returned, with his Son Edmund, and 
had various Engagements with Canute, the So 
of Suayn; but died, ſoon after, in A. D. 
8 xv. EDMUND;[RoNSIDEL "ts 
IT | 2 Who faccerded/bime ces 
4 His eldeſt ſurviving” Son Edmund, ſur- 
named Jronfid:, becauſe of his extraordinary 
Strength of Body, and Hatdineſs of Conſtitution. 

2. What Exploits did he perform? 
A. He gained two compleat Victories over 
' Canute, and forced him to raiſe the eſe of 
London But afterwards, being betray'd by 
him 
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Earic, the Face of Aﬀairs turned againſt 

However, Edmund appearing again at the H 

of a good Army, in Gloucefterſhire, the tw 

gallant Chiefs agreed to decide the Conteſt b 

favgle Combat; wherein, each being charme 

with the other's Valour, they - dropped thei 
2 Swords, 
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N and divided the Kingdom between 
them by mutual Conſent. 
Did this Compromiſe of Partition laſt 
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H. No. be brate Eümund was iy af. 


| 


Eci, before hie had reigntd a whole Fear, 
A. D. 10 17, leaviog the whole nen in 
the Power of Camite, the Dane. 1 8D 

What Was the State of the Church N 
curing the Sax Monurehy f ir 
A. In the Reign of Etbeluulf, the King 


with ſeveral Immunitiesto the Clergy. In-t 
Reign of A/red, that pious Prince rebuilded 
the Churches, and Religious Houſes, ruined by 
the Danes; and pabliſbe ſeveral exec hlent 
Laws in favbur"'of the Chorch, about 1 D. 
879. ' Aﬀter' which,” the Monks bine ground 
of the Secular Clergy ; and partienlarly, by the 
Intereſt of Dunſtan, their Patron, in the Reigns 

of Edred and Edgur. Pet, it is evident, from 


in thoſe Days, that the Engleſb Church wos far 
from coming up to the Doctrines of ws ndern 
Church of Rome, , during — Period. 
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ſaſſinated by the Procuretnent of the Traytor 


| 


granted the Tithe of all the Crown-Lands to 
the Church, A. D. 8754; which was extended 
to the whole Kin dom, the Vear. f ; 


the many good Conſtitutions and Canons paſſed 
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\ \ 7 7H O were thoſe you call Danes? 

£ A. Bo Colony of all the Rabble + 
the Northern Nations,/-, Bext- to the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, addicted: to Lazincks 


Parbarky, Piracy and Robbery; ſo chat. they 
te the moſt frightfyl Enemies Hows in- 
ſeſted this Uland Janda * rge to 


the Saxons, for the, Quizages the Y had former 


ly. committed, in the ene the Poor 
(Britons. 1970.3 „ its. + w_ — 
t ain fach Adv 


2. Wha.cmbad then f 

tage over the Bug. ao A alc i a3 09 
- 4, Chiefly thei Fleets hy which chi 

ed the Scene of AQian, and aud kept the. Inhabi- 

tants under che continual, Fatigue: Of; Matches 

and Counter-marches, Idefroying the. Cou any 

wherever they found it moſt unguarded.. .. 


| 2, What — Outrages. did they com- 


qdvan- 


mit, before they betame Maſters here? 
A. Their bel Deſcent. was upon the; lle of 
| Shepey, which they plundered, A. O. 83a, in 
the Reign of King Egbert: The next in. Dor- 
|  ſetſhire, A. D. 8333 and two Years. after, a 
third in Cornwall. In the Reign of Etbekeul,. 
they renewed their Inyaſions.. aa, "imey, 
and plundered Landon, A. D. 851. In the 
| Reign of Ethelbert, they made _ freſh De- 
| ſeents, and plundered Wincheſter, A. D. 860. 
In the Reien of Ethelred, they repeated their 
B 3 Depre- 
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ions in a barbarous Manner; but i 
were 10 omen reſiſted : But the Tributary 
of Mercia and Northumberland, unhappily tak 
ing the Advantage of King Erheireds being ſe 
by the Bi, revoked from him, an 
ler uß for themſelves." | no, bond: 0 J 
2. Was not this Resch ö i 'Conſequend 3 
to the common CayRF 1 J; 2 
A. Ves. Pot thoſe Revolters, ont of this 
{louſy of the King's Power, let the Danes get Io 
much Ground, that they over-· ran not only thoſe 
two Kingdoms of the former Heptarehy, but 
that of the 'Eaft- A les al Iſo ; burning, ravaging 
and deftroying all e them, as Tord, 
| tin gbam, Peterborough, Eh, ec. and putti "I 
the. pious King Fam to Death, with a par- 


ticular Barbarity, A. D. 87% 14 32: 19003 
How was that? 2 LIU 

| A. "They tied him to a Stake, and ſhot him| 

to Death with Arrows. — 

23 Who was he? | == 

A. The King of the Eaft-Angles, but tribu-| 


tary to King Erbeired: And was buried at Bur; . 
in Suffolk'; thence called by his Name. 8 
2. Did the Danes then keep the Ground Wl 
they had got ? x7 Is 
Al. Yes. For, getting Reinforcements from | 7H 
time to time, they had maſtered almoſt the! 
| whole Kingdom, before they were defeated by 
King Alfred, A. D. 878. | 
2. What was the Conſequence of this vie- 


tory ? 
A. Their 


1 


"gt 


| 


T3 
* 


| 
| 


cape ͤᷣ CPE 


F | 


1a) 


| ſettled: bete, Aur very troubleſome, were 


1 bi King Edmund Tronſide, by the Traytor S. 


0 — 
— 


A. Their King Gutlrun, with moſt of his 


People, on Condition of their Convetſſon e 39 
Chr. had à Gtant of the Kingdom 

dhe, E. Angles and Nat bumbarla nd, noder 
Homage. The feſt. ho ref 

tions, reimbarked, under the: Command. of eng 
Hasle and made fevers Paſtents upon the 
Coaſt 5 France: And thoſe. whohad-;beigrs. 


reduced to Obedience - by his daa, King Ed 
ward, A, D. 921. n vans rt ban ante 

L. But ſtill then were not quiet. 
A. No. They had an repeated Enomn. 
ters with the ſeveral; ſucceeding Kings, with va- 
rious Succeſs : Till ax laſt it came to — Duel 
and Partition between the two Chief 3 Which 
ended in the treacherops Murdet of the brave 


A. D. 1017, whereby Canute, the e Dane, 


came the ſole Monarch of Eng len. 
xvi, CANUTE. 4a 


wy + And how did be behave in it? 
A. His firſt AQ of Soxereignty was an ex- 


[eroplary Piece of-Juſtice, in publickly executing 


[thoſe who had aſſaſſinated King Edmund. And, 


as to Edric, who had firſt Jolerted his natural 


Sovereign, and afterwards procured him; to. be 


» v1 


murdered, in hopes of Advancement by Canut 


be advanced him indeed, to * GY as 
(deſerved, 


| Ba N 4 What 


P | ſa). 
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What other remarkable Actions did he 


ee Went A gd; had! mer Hu 2757 220 
A. He affected to render himſelf agreeable 


to the Natives; by giving the Exgiiſb an 
Share in his rr of — 


Profit and Truſt; matry * —— 
hog idow ; | 1 8 


King Ethelred's 
kind to the QOhusch, — . 


| ereQing new Foundations, and gi ving Wis Tem- 


potal Sanction to feveral kabel Con- 
ſtitutions. But he feverely taxed the Nation, 
to n Army; vr eons Se⸗ 
* e 9791 To e een og ant 2 | 

Hen long diä he reign" A e | 
About nineteen Vears: For he died 
4 B. let. 258 OT: $611 917} 5010 4 "_—_ 3 Iv 


| 


ia l HAKO 


IN e ol 


2, Who ſucceeded bim ; al. 247 4070 
7 A. His Son, Harold; . h not without 
Oppoſition. For the Engl 5 generally inclined 
to the Son of their own. Kin A and 
the Daniſh Intereſt was divided, in aro of 
Hardicnute, their laſt King's Son by, Emma : : 
But Harali 8 Party prevailed, | Fr | 
| What is memorable of bim? 
2 Nothing good; but that he died A. P. 
1040, and Was ſucceeded by his Brother, Har- 
icnute. a "i 


xvii, Haxpi CNUTE, 
2, And how did he govern ? 43 
A. So intollerably towards the Engliſh, that, 
upon 


A 


».. * 
£ 
* i 


. * 
7 * 


— . vr . 7—ßÜ,;Ü oo i In RT Co LP: 2 R 
22 0 


1 + ha 
— bis Death A. D. 1042;>thoſe-Hnſalent| | 
Foreigners were baniſhed the Kingdom for ever. 


wo 4: a7 or?” R736 2 KD 


a 4 1 


pdt * 2 


ind Legt 
ably called The Confer, oh actpunt of 
Inſtances of his Piety, and Suffering. 
9. Was he the next Heir of the Saxon Line 


15 No. Prince award, Son of Edxu 


ziide, is owned to have had the Advantage 
in point of Right, preferably to his Uncle and, 
as ſuch, had a grea Seer. 
the Nephew having lived in Exile a broad, eve 
fince the Danes ſurpatio "and being now { 
ar diſtant as Hungary, the Uncle's Pay A 
by 


in his Intereſt: But 


as ſo near as Normandy) prevailed ; chile 
he 3 of Earl Godwin, Foſs Daughter | | 

arried. | 1 | 

2. What was moſt rettfirkatie i in his Rei: 0 

A. He heaped his Favoùrs upon the 

ans, who ſwarmed about bim; and intr . 
aced the French Language and Cuſtoms. I 
diſcharged his Subjects from the Tax of Dan.“ 
gel A. D. 1052. He aſſiſted King Malcoln 

II. of Saba, to recover his Right againſt th 
Uſurper Macbeth, A. D. 1054. He recalle 
wh Nephew Edward, to ſecure his Right o 
| — Succeſſion 


+ 5" This — os * —— — 


= 


| 
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| 


tber rebuilt) the Abby at Hq/hminſter, A. D. 
He collected the good Laws of his Pre- 
deceſſors into one Body: Was the firſt whote| 


Succeſſion, L D. 105 57. He founded (or ta- 
1060. 
Touch cured the King l, ae 4. 
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9. Did not "the next þ : <4 now recover 1 


11 0 1 2 1 rr 
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A, If Juſtice, Equity, and the ancient 1 
of the Kingdom bad been regarded, it is own- 
ed, Edgar Albeling (Son of Edward, who was 
the Confer s elder Brother's Son) was the hou 
Prince of the Blood Royal, and conſequently, 

the only one who had a An Claim to it; ac, | 
as ſuch, a Party of the Exg/i/o did: honeſtly ad- 

here to him. But Harald II. a Man 


an ambitious; and enterprizing Spirit, and of 
great Intereſt among the Military Men, obtain- 


of the lawful Heir. 


ed the Crown, Sons any Regard to the "Right 


a5 


' 
; 


9. And did he enjoy it * quiet? 


A. No. For though he governed agreeably 


enough, wanting neither Courage nor Conduct 
yet this Breach in the Line of Succeſſion gave 
Occaſion to the Conqueſt of the whole * 
dom by William the Norman. 
2. As how? 

| A It Edgar Atheling had been ſeated on hi 
Teber bis Title bad been ſo clear, that t 
Duke of Normandy could not have bad ap 
Pau 


2 


— 


— 
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plauſible Pretenſions againſt him: Whereas, 
Harali being foreign to zhe Blood Royal, 
under Pre- engagement to Duke Miiliam, thi 
gave him a fair Colour to invade the Kingdom 
the Event of -which was, that Harold loſt t 
Crown and his Life together, in the blood 
Battle near Haſtings, the 14th of Ockober, 1066, 
together with almoſt 70,000 Engi/h Soldiers. 
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Of the Government of E N GLAND, und 
Ka | „e le Norm a C | 


xxi. 1. W1LLtAM the Conqueror, 


__ -_ —_ 


— 1 r *. 


| ion 
4, From the Dans: A Party of whom, 
under the Command of one Re/ls, made an At- 
tempt upon E in the Reign. of Alfre 
A. D. 876. But, finding the Exgliſb prepared 
to defeat them of à Settlement here, 


changed their Courſe towards France; and gat 


ſuch Footing in Neuſtria, that K ing Charles the! 
Simple, tor Peace-fake, granted Rallo what he 
— in 3 of, with the Title of Duke of 

ar mandy, to hold of him by Homage; and 
gave him his Daughter alſo, on Condition that 
he ſhould become a Chriſtian: And from that 


I 


* Henceforward, the former Number is to denote the 


.\ 


Succeſſion from Egbert, and the following Fi * 
Malliam the Conqueror, 2 ollowing Figure that from 


. RR. — — 


— 


( 20 


Nollo, „ the ſeventh Duke in Succeſſion was this 
| tliam, though commonly _—_ Baſtard 
ho was born A. D. 10264\8nd/ſucceeded his 
ather in the Dukedom, {Amigos gill 
9. What Advantage did he make f his Vies 
ory*over' Harold, In 1066 W- ³ ⸗ðꝛm.Q of 
A. He fiſt ſscured the Port of Dover; and 
hen marched Uncdtly towards Landon; where 
he moſt: zexlous Aſſertors af their Country's 
iberty' /wete- ing the only Means 16 
ecure "it, »by-reſtoringeEdgor-Atheling, »«the 
randſon of Edmund Ironſide, to his n 
Light. 79/908 r. . modyryd bas nei lf © 
* And wete the reſt of be Bal, ;/b4o blind, 
s not to ſee their Intereſt im o doing? 
A. The Majority of the apptoved of 
he Propoſal : But, ' chiefly through the Defec- 
tion of the Clergy⸗ it failed of Succeſs.” *. | 
2. How were "the: Guides - themſelves/-{6 
Raded © vahioonegop nod bed N 
A. Through the Influence of the Pope; who 
ad given his Sanction to William's Invaſiony 
the politic Court of Rame generally making its 


WH Then all was loſt. "7 un HOUR 
A. Yes. For now — one began to confi 
er — his oven private Intereſt; and the Pub- 
ic being neglected, London opened the Gatts 
o the Conquetor. 
9, But what became of the deſerted Edgort 
A. Hel faid to have abdicated 8 
34 Gs an 


———_ 8 
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| 
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ſand fubmined;>amang the reſt, to Force iter 
ſiſtible,/ However, he ſoon found it neceſſa? 
to retite into Schfiundaõ, ß e 0 
| 2: Did Villa iheseapon immediately al. 
ſome the Royal Powerd R&I $959: 3811 ov © 
A. No. He ſcemeũ at firſt to heſitate, when 
an Offer was made him of the Crown; as i 
That had not been the ſole End of bis comu 
over! But, aſter à pretended Coaſultation w 
his Friends, he was Graciouſſy pleaſed to | 
what Providence had been fo kinds to throw: 
bis Way. 
| 9, When, and by ha, + was 1 mms 

A. Ou Chriftmar-Day, n by ins, | 
— of Deb nel. 
— Why meg the Archbihop of cane. 

J 2 YI) „ 

| 2 Stigand, who poſſeſſed that See, way 
looked upon as an Intruder into the Place of 
Robert, who had been uncanonically deprived ; 
and therefore he was * the Cenſure of Suſ- 
penſion. W 

2. How. did William Wale out 1 his Title 0 
the Sovereignty thus obtained? 

A. Though the Sirname of Congueror is ge- 
nerally given him, he never openly pretended to 
poſſeſs the Crown by Right of Conqueſt, but 

rather took care that his Title ſhould: never be 
clearly explained or examined. 
C A, What were the moſt — * Acts of] 
is Adminiſtration? _ 
A, He ſeized the Treaſure of Ifis ProdiceC. 


| = ots, 


= 


8 
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1 which be laviſhly boſtowed upon his own 


xy and — and then invented 
* ays and Means to fill bis Coffers again out of 
the Pockets of the deluded Native. He made 
vain-glorious and expenſive Journies, to ſhew 


Dominions; leaving Eng- 
by his 


, 


himſelf in his foreign 
land the while to be arbitratily 
ts. And, when he found, or ſuſpected, 


that the Engliſh were-weary of his Yoke, be re. 
| to make himſelf 
whether the Means were 


Regen 


ſtice. 


ilated them u 


i an. „ a 
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without 


ing 
donũiſtent with Ju- 


Thus, be not only removed them from 
all Poſts of Advantage, but alſo from all Ba- 
ironjes and Fiefs of the Crown; and accumu- 


reigners; 
was to do owl Juſtice to all, and to maintain 
the Laws of St. Edward. 


| X 


his Nor mens, and other Fo 
though by his Coronation-Oath he 


» * 


But was he not favourable to the Clerpy, 


who had been ſo Fre that Revolu- 


tion? 


Al. $0 far . it, chat, being jealous 


e US 4 


1 


their Influence among the People, be broke 
and 


through their Charters, ſeized their Money 


Plate, not ſparing eben that of the Altats; and 


found Means to deprive ſeveral Biſhops and 


others of the Clergy 
Creatures into their 


in Church or State. 


j 


9, And was all this ſtill borne, without 1 
rr. ca of Redreſs? 


„and to intrude his o 


Dignities and Preferments, 
— without Proof of any Offence, either 


. 


at, He it 


— — ̃ Or ee Ry 63 — 
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| 5 A. No. An Atmy was privately formed, 

and Edgar Athiling proclaimed at the Head of 
rr. But Villihm ſo artfully dealt with ſome of 
the Chiefs, by fair Promiſes and Oaths, that he 


broke their Meaſures, and afterwards ſacrifiſed 


many ot them ta his Reſentment. 
How was this Iaſurrection in favour of 
Edgar conſiſtent with his former Submiſſion? 
A. Very well!. For whatever he bad done, 
ing extorted by Fotce, was void im itſelf, and 
could not properly be conſtrued an Abdication. 
2. Did he ever recover his Right? 1 
A. No. But Malcolm III. King of Scotland, 
marrying his Siſter Margaret, by Deſcent from 
her, the Saxon Line was afterwards united with 
the Norman, in the Perſon of King Henry II. 


Peace? nn 
A. No. The King of Scotland invaded 
England, A. D. 10713; the French King at- 
tacked Normandy, A. D. 1073, and his own 
Son Robert rebelled: againſt him alſo in the ſame 
Dutchy, A. D. 10%. But all theſe Troubles 
were ſoon made up. „ in 

9, What elſe is remarkable in his Reign? 
A. He built the Tower of London, A. D. 
11078, To gratify his Fondneſs for Hunting, 
be depopulated 36 Pariſhes in Hampſbire, de- 


- 


Survey to be taken of every Man's Eſtate in 
England, A. D. 1086, which is preſerved in a 
— . Book 


ſtroying all their Churches, &c. to make a 
Foreſt for wild Beaſts: He cauſed an exact 


2. Did William then enjoy bag Conqueſt 8 
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miniſtration. 


' 2, Did Robert's Party appear in the Field? 


= 7 2 6..2 : * * — — — ——— 


Book, called Deoms-Day»Boek ;. and ſupprefie 


tall Robbers, ſo that (it is is hid) a Woman migh 


have ſafely travelled alone, e Tag 1 * 
all over the Country. 

L. How long did he rei ar" TORT 

A. Almoſt 21 Tears. Por be died in 1 


September 1087, aged 61. 


xxii. 2. Wien tn R uro | 


| 9. Who ſucceeded the Conqueror f 
A. His ſecond Son, William, ſirnamed Ru- 

fus, from his red Hair. » 

9. What became of the Eldeſt ? 

: A. Of his three Sons, he gave his Heredi- 

| 


ary Dutchy to Robert, his Conquered King- 
om to William; and only 5000 /. in W oy 
to Henry, 70 

9. When was be crowned ? 


30 Years of Age. 

9. Did he meet with no Oppoſition ? 
A. Yes. His Uncle Odo, and many of the 
Norman Nobility, declared for Robert's Right 
of Primogeniture : But, after the News of the 
Conqueror's Death reached England, Care was 
taken, to make a ſtronger Party for William, 
by ſpecious Promiſes of a more favourable Ad- 


— 


A. Ves. But the King in Poſſeſſion found 
Ways 


mandy, by a Fall from his Horſe, the (PR ol 


A. On the 27th of Sept. 1087 ; being then | 


—_ 
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Ways and Means tô diſunite them, and tl * 


by to break all/theit Meaſur e.. 
2. Dial he perſorm his-Promiſes? me 
A. As Uſurpers are wont to do. Bur = ex. 

cuſed himſelf with a diſhonourable. Pretence, 

That ic u. net pqſble ſana King to __ all bis 

Prumiſes. 011 et mon ity 

9, Had he no Check upon him? a 

A. Ves; ſo long as Lanfranc, hy ay of 


Canterbury, lived: But that Prelate, finding 


1089, univerſally lamented ; and then Miriam 
threw off all Reſtraint. | 
9. How then did nk N 10 

A. Not content with the Crown he had thus 
got, ik endeavoured to diſpòſſeſs his Brother 
Robert of the Datchy of Normandy alſo : But, 
after ſome fruitleſs Attempts, the Difference 
was made up, on Condition, that the. longer 
Liver ſhould have both. A. D. 1091. 
9. Was he engaged in any other Wars? 
A. Yes. Malcolm, King of Scotland, entered 


their Country ſubdued, 


England ſeveral Times with an Army; but at 
Jaſt was ſurprized by the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and ſlain: And the Welſh, raiſing new 
Troubles, were defeated, and the South Part of 


9. How did William behave, amidſt all theſe 
Succeſles ? 
A. As might be expected from a Prince of 
loreat Fi 1 little Conſcience, and boundleſs 
C 


Awvarice. } 


- — - — — — — — — [ 


how much they were diſappointed in their new 
King, laid it ſo to heart, that he died in May 


( 34 ) 


— — 
Abarice 1 Taxes and Impofitions Tres daily re. 


| newed, under divers Pretences ; * new Ac- 
cident affording him an Occaſion of freſh Op. 

preſſions: So that the People, ſeeing no Pro- 

ſpect of Redreſs in bis Reign, placed all their 

| Hopes in the ſhort Continuance of it. 

| And how long was his Reign? 

| A. About thirteen Years. For, on the 2d of 

; Auguſt, 1100, in the 44th Year of his Age, he 


| was accidentally killed by an Arrow, as he was 
Hunting in the New-PForeſt, which his Father 
| | had made in Hampſhire, An Accident the 
more remarkable, becauſe his Brother Richard, 
and his Nephew Richard, did both come to an 
| untimely End in the ſame Place. 
2. Is there any Thing elſe of Moment re- 
| corded of him ? 
A. Yes. Rebuilding London-Bridge, build- 
. Weſtminſter-Hall, and a new Wall round 
the Tower ; and his great Conteſt with Anſelm, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the Rights of 
the Church, | | 
| 


XXill, 2, HENRY. 


9. Who ſucceeded Rufus? 

A. His younger Brother Henry, for his Im- 
provements in Learning firnamed Beaurierr; | 
who was crowned the 5th of Auguft, 1100 
three Days after his Brother William's Death. 

A. Was Robert, the eldeſt, dead then? | 

A. No; but on his Return from the 5 
Wars: Of whoſe Abſence Henry took the Ad. 
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| vantage to uſurp the Throne, notwithſfandin 
Robert's Priority of Birth, and his Title of Sur- 
viyorſhip by Treaty... 
9. Did not Robert affert his Right? 
A. Yes, He made a ſtrong Party, and land- 
ed at Portſmouth: But, by the Mediation © 
the Great Men, a Battle was prevented, and 


Compromize made; whereby Robert agreed t 


a ContraQ ? 


quit his Title to the Crown, in Conſideratio 
of a yearly Payment of 4000 Marks, and th 
Survivor to be Maſter of both their Dominions 
2. What moved Robert to fo unreafonabl, 


A. The great Power his Brother Henry had 


acquired, by the many plauſible Promiſes he 
'made, and the popular Acts he did, at hi 
coming to the Throne; but chiefly through 


Influence of the Court of Rome, and the Au- 


thority which the Popes pretended to in th 


Times, to give a Sanction to Uſurpations. 
, What popular AQts did Henry begi 


with? 


A. He reſtored the Rights of the Church, 
which had been invaded by his Father and Bro- 


C 2 
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ther William; ſuppteſſed the arbitrary Uſages 
introduced by them; and ſolemnly promiſed 

People to govern according to the Engliſh Law 
But that which gained him the faireſt Title 
to a Settlement, was his marrying Maud, the 
Daughter of Malcolm, King of Scotland, b 
Margaret, who was Siſter to Edgar Atheling 
the undoubted Heir of the ancient Right Line. 
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9. How did Henry perform his Promiſes? 
A. Pretty fairly in the general, For the 


Diſputes between him and Archbiſhop 44»/elm, 
bout Inveſtitures, were chiefly owing to the 
imes they lived in ; when the Popes had 
ſurped upon the Rights of the Eng/;/hb Church 
on the one hand, as the Kings had, ſtretched 
the Regale over it on the other, * 
9. How did Robert behave the while? 
A. Being ſenſible of his Error, in too eaſily 
yielding up his Right of Primogeniture, and 


| 


xpreſſing himſelf in ſome unacceptable Terms, 
Henry took thence an Occafion to invade Nor- 
andy; which he purſued fo effectually, as to 
ake himſelf Maſter of that whole Dutchy, as 
well as of Duke Robert's Perſon, A. D. 1006, 
who was kept in Priſon till Death diſcharged 
im, about 27 Years after, ; 
9. What other Wars was Henry engaged in? 
A. Lewis the Groſs, King of France, declared 
War againſt him ; which was ſoon accommo- 
dated ; as were alſo the Troubles he frequently 
met with from the Welſh, 
! 9, How did he enjoy the Remainder of hi; 
Reign ? bow 
A. Not without an Alloy, For Prince Wil. 
iam, his only legitimate Son (for whoſe Gran- 
eur and Succeſſion he had acted ſuch an un- 
atural Part towards his Brother Robert) 4 
rowned, A. D. 1120. And thus the Norman 
Family became extinct in the Male Line, after 
three Reigns, which had coſt this Nation an in- 
h finite 
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finite Loſs of Blood and Treaſure, to procure 
them a Thorough-Settlement ; one Blaſt of Di- 
vine Providence, in a Moment, tearing up by 
the Roots that unjuſt Power, which the Vio- 
lence of the Sword had been almoſt an Age in 
planting. 2 8080 ; 

2, Who then was Henry's Heir? 

A. His Daughter Maud, who was married 
firſt to the Emperor Henry V. and afterwards 
to Geoffry of Anjou. e 
9. How long did Henry ſurvive his Son? 

A, Though he lived, near 15 Years, yet he 
laid it ſo to heart, that he was never after ſeen 
to laugh, At laſt, taking a Surfeit of Lamprey, 
he died on the 3ſt of Dec. 1135. Aged 68. 
9, What elſe is moſt remarkable in his 
Reign? 2 

A. Tho building of the firſt Stone- Bridge in 
England, by his Queen, vig. at a Place ſince 
called Bow, from its. being made Arch-way : 
The ſolemn Recognition of the Right of Maud 
as her-Father's Heir, in caſe of his dying with-“ 
out Iſſue-Male; and after her, her Son Henry: 
The Foundation of the Epiſcopal Sees of Ely 
| 


* 


and Carliſle, beſides divers Religious Houſes, 
ba the magnificent Palace at Woodſtock, with 
its Park, which was the firſt in England: And 
0 great was the Plenty of Proviſions (or the 
Scarcity of Money) that One Shilling would 
| purchaſe Corn to ſerve 100 Men a Day; and a 
| 


; Groat a Sheep, or a Day's Provender for 20 
| Horſes, 
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| xxiv. 4. STEPHEN, 


Who ſucceeded Henry I. 
A. Stephen, Earl of Boloign. 
9. What was his Title to the Throne? 
A. As being a Grandſon to the Conthies 
by his Daughter Adela; whereas Maid was "his 
Grand- daughter, by his Son Henry. 
2. How then did the Siſter's Son take place 
of the Brother's Daughter ? 1 
A. By mere Artifice and Intrigue. For, 4 
mediateſy upon the Death of his Uncle, he 
haſted to London, and there made ſuch a power. 
ful Party among the Leading-Men, as gaini 
bim the Crown, notwithſtanding his and thei 
repeated Oaths to the Succeſſion of Maud; t 
Force of which were eafily evaded by politica 
Caſuiſts, when their Intereſt inclined them t 
prefer a powerful Pretender then preſent, to 
more rightſul One on the other Side of 


| Water, 
2. And did the Nation find it their Intere 


ſo to do? 

A. So far from it, that (as is naturally to 
expected in all Uſurpations) it occaſioned 
greater Expence of Blood and Treaſure, than * 
would have maintained the Neceſſities and Ho- 
nour of the Publick, four Times as long, und 
a rightful Sovereign. 

What then could infatuate the Nation t 
comply with it? 
A. His al R to redreſs their for 
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Tmer ( Grievances, and ſubmitting to all ſuch Con- 
(ditions as were exacted of him at his Coron a- 
tion; which was ſolemnized 26 Dec. 1135. 

2. How long did he enjoy the Fruits of this 
in quiet? 
| A. Not long. For the Welſh and Scots, ſe- 
verally over-ran divers Parts of England; and 
the Normans alſo revolted. And, ſoon after, 
moſt of the Engliſo Barons followed their Ex- 
ample; rather (as it ſeems) out of Pique at the 
Diſappointment of their ſeveral Expectations 
from a King of their own making, than out of 
any conſcientious Principle of Duty to the right 

Heir, 
| £2. But did ſhe not receive ſome to 
by it? 
f 4 Yes. For though they had divers . 
to complain of Stepben's Mal-Adminiſtration, 

tbey could have no juſtifiable Ground to raiſe 

Arms againſt him, but that of his being an 
| Ukarpe r of her natural Right; and therefore 
| they were forced to apply to her, with Promiſe 
of her ſpeedy Reſtoration, 

2. What was the Event of all this? 
A. After ſeveral bloody Battles, with various 

Succeſs, and infinite Acts of Treachery and 
: Cruelty, too common in ſuch Confuſions, a 
Compromize at length was agreed upon be- 

tween the Competitors, the 6th of Nev. 1153, 
whereby Stephen was peaceably to hold the 
Crown during Life, and Henry (the Son of 


£ 
| 


Maud) to ſucceed him, as the lawtul Heir. 
| C 4 9. Ho 
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2. How long did Stephen ſurvive this? 

A. Not a whole Year. For he died the 2 5th 
of October, 1154. Aged 50 Years, © 

9. What Character did he leave behind him? 

A. Abating his Uſurpation (which of itſel 
is enough to ſully the faireſt Character) he was 
eminent for Courage, Clemency, and Generoſi- 
ty, and other Qualities becoming the greateſt 
Prince. M SOL eee att 

9. What became of Maud at laſt? ' + © 

A. Having undergone great Viciſſitudes of 
Fortune for about eight Years, aſſerting her 
Right in Perſon, and her Son Henry being ad- 
vanced to an Age fit to bear Arms, the return» 
ed into'Normandy in 1147, and committed to 
him the farther Proſecution of the common 
Cauſe; which happily ended in a Reſtoration 
of the undoubted Heir of the Royal Family 
both of the Saxons and Normans, © 


| 


xxv, 5. HENRY II. 
2. Did Henry ſucceed according to the Com- 


promiſe? 
Al. Yes; without any Oppoſition. For tho 
Stephen left a Son, named William, yet, being 
conſcious of his Defect of Title, he did not 
pretend to claim under his Father's Poſſeſſion, 
as any Bar to the natural-born Heir; and the 
People had too dearly experienced the dreadful 
| Conſequences of a conteſted Title, to think of 
continuing the Uſurpation any longer. 
A. How 
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. 1350 was the Blogd-Rojal er US Feld 
and Normans united in this King Henry? 
Al. As he was the eldeſt Son of Maud; who 
was by her Father the ſole Heir of the Norman 
| Conqueror, and by ber Mother the ſole Heir 
of Edgar Atheling; the exiled Saxon ante 
23, Who was Henry's Father? : 
lA Geoffry Plantagenet, Earl of hoo, Tow ou 
raine and Maine, the Empreſs Maud 8 . 
Huſband. 
2. Whence did he m__ the Sul — 
Plantagenet? 4 
A. From his wearing a Sprig of Bom in 
his Bonnet. 
2. When was the young Kiog crowned? 
A. On the 19th of Dec. 1154, in . on 
t Year of his Age. 
| 9. How did he begin his Reign? - (18-399 
A. With Redreſs of Grievances... Among 
the firſt of which (like a true Father of his 
People) he diſmiſſed all the Foreign Plunderers, 
{+ whom the foregoing Uſurpets had called into the 
Nation: Next, he reſumed all the Grants of 
the Crown-Lands, which had been profuſely 
: alienated by thoſe who had no proper Right to 
them: After that, he diſannulled all the new 
Creations of pretended Honour conferred by 
Stephen ; as being the Rewards of Iniquity, to 
ſupport Uſurpation : He ordered the Money to 
' be new-coined, which had been much adulterat- 


: ed in thoſe Days ; ; and, in a word, ſhewed him- 
felt 


| 
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alf fully reſolved to reform all the Abuſes and 
Diſorders of his Kingdom. 
9 K. Had he no Wars to interrupt him? 
A. Yes, Firſt, with — younger Blocher 
79, for the Earldom ef Anjou, in 11 563 
then with the Welſb, in 1157: Wich the Duke 
of Bretagne, for the Earldom of Nants ; and 
with the French, for the Earldom of Thalbuſe, 
in 1159 z and again in 1x62, All which end- 
ed to his Glory ; as well as the ſeveral Treaties 
which he made with the Scars and others; and 
his entire Conqueſt of Jreland, in 1172. | 
9. Did he meet with no Crofles, to ſoure 
the Fruits of all this Succeſs ? | 
A. Beſides the Affair of Archbiſhop Becket, 
which coſt him no ſmall Trouble, his o-] n 
Sons rebelled againſt him, in 1 173. not with 
out the Approbation of che Queen their Mother. 
1 What could move them to be ſo unnatural? 
A. The ſame evil Spirit which tempts others 
to the like Crimes. Henry, the eldeſt (whom 
he had cauſed to be crowned in his own Life- 
time) is ſaid to grow weary of the empty Title 
of King, without the Sovereign Power; and 
the reſt uneaſy at their not being allowed the 
abſolute Diſpoſal of their reſpective Portions. 
But, moſt probably, the Ambition of theſe un- 
wary young Princes, (the eldeſt of whom was 
then but of about 18 Years) was wrought upon by 
the Reſentment of the Queen, on account of the 
| King her Huſband's Amours; and the Jealouſy of 
neighbouring Princes, to weaken his great Power, 
ÞT What | 
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Ka; and Bretagne, by two of his own Sons; in 
Nermanty by the King of France, and the Earls 
of Flanders, Boloigne and Blots; in the North 
England by the King of Scotland; and in che 
South by the Rebel Earl of Leiciſter, &c. Vet, 
t length, he ttiumphed gloriouffy over all his 
Enemies: The King of France was put to 
Flight; the King of Scotland, and the Earl of 
Leiceſter, both defeated and taken; and e 
Rebels elſe where all vanquiſ ned. 
2. What Puniſhment did be inflict upon them? 
A ach was the Clemency of this King to 
his Subjects, how ill deſerving ſoever, that he 
granted a general Pardon to all the Revokters 


without Exception, 

What was the Affair of - Archbihop 
| Becket'? | 5 
! A. Along and ſharp Conteſt about the Rights 
and Privileges of the Church and Crown, car- 
tried on to Extremes on both Sides; in conds- 
quence whereof, certain Wretches (thinking to 
gratify the King) aſſaſſinated the Prelate at his 
|very Altar, A. D. 1171. For which the King, 
however innocent, ſubmitted to a ſevere Penance 
in the very Height of his Glory. a 

Q. Did he die in Peace at laſt ? 

A. No. His then furviving Sons (Henry the 
8 being now dead) raiſing freſh Troubles 
to him in France, with too great Succeſs, it af- 
raed him fo nearly, that he is faid to have 
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both | 
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both curſed them and the Day of his own Birth, 
and died ſoon after ; viz. the wy of Fub, I 189. 


Ag ed * 
E. Wha Character did he — behind him 
— That of a moſt heroic, generous, magni- 
ficent, clement, juſt and prudent Prince. It is 
true, be had his F ailings (too common to moſt 
of his Succeſſors) particularly in Conjugal Chaſti- 
ty : But, whatever, perſonal Vices are laid to his 
Charge, it is certain, they were counter-bal- 
lanced by many Royal Vieues and good Qua- 
lities, which rendered him one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious Princes in our Hiſtory, and this King- 
dom in his Time one of the moſt powerful in 
(Europe 
What other Particulars are moſt memor- 
able in his Reign? 
A. His Contribution to the building of — 
don-Bridge with Stone, undertaken by Peter 
Coleman, a Prieſt, in 1176, and 33 Years in 
compleating; the Stream (as it is ſaid) bein 
turned off for that Time, through a Trenc 
cut from Batterſea to Rotherhith : And his di- 
viding the Kingdom into ſix Circuits, for the 
more eaſy Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Coun- 
try, A. D. 1 170, 


xxvi. 6. RICHARD. 


A2. Who ſucceeded this King Henry ? 
. A. His eldeſt ſurviving Son Richard, com- 
| monly called Cæur de Lim, for his extraordi. 


nary Courage. 9 by 
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2. How did he begin his Reign? 
A. By a juſt Indignation and Contempt of 
thoſe who had ſhared with him in his unnatural 
Rebellion ' againſt his Father; and highly fa- 
vouting thoſe who had honeſtly: 5 to com- 
ply with his unjuſt Solieitationsnss. 
When was he crowned? © * 
A. On the zd of Sept. #2806 5 
2. Where did he diſtinguiſh hls Cone?! 
A. In his Expedition to the Holy Land, to- 
gether with Philip King of France, with an 
Army of above 100,000 Men. 
| 2; With whom: did he intruſt the Govern- 
ment of his Kingdom the while? 
A. With his Chancellor Langchamp (Biſhop 
of Ely, and the Pope's Legate) and the Biſhop 
of Durbam his chief Juſticiary: But, at the 
ſame time, he inveſted Prince Fobn, his Bro- 
ther, with fix rich Earldoms (befides that of 
Glouceſter, which he had by Marriage) to keep 


him quiet. 


' 2, What Succeſs had he in the Holy War? 


A. Being in his Voyage groſly affronted by 
the Uſurper of Cyprus, he made a Deſcent up- 
on and Conqueſt of the Iſland, and, taking the 
Uſurper, bound him in Silver Fetters, A. D. 


1191. After this, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 


much in the Recovery of the City of Acon, that 

the King of France, growing jealous of his ſu- 
perior Reputation, jeft the common Cauſe, and 
returned home, in 1192. 


9. What 
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9. What. did Toy Richard perform af 
Philip's Departure ? 17 40-D1164 5 il; 

A. By bis perſonal Valour and Candy, 
obtained a compleat Victory over the Saragent 
leaving 40,090 of them dead in the Field, 
whereby he became Maſter of the Matiti 
Cities of Pale/tine. 

A L. Did he not then e the whole Hol 
Land out of the Hands of the Infidels? 
A. No. When he was even in the Sig 
of Feruſalem, he found himſelf under a Necef; 
| fity to defer the Siege of it till the Spring, fi 

| want of Forage: Before which Time, 15 
Chtiſtian Princes (who were of divers Coun 
tries) found various Pretences to withdraw, o 
after another. 

2. How did King Richard behav afrer this 

A. Being thus ſhamefully deſerted by hi 
Allies, and at the ſame Time informed of 
Danger of his own Kingdoms, from the Practices 
of the King of France and his own Brother 7obn, 
| be found it adviſcable to agree to a Truce fi 
three Years, propoſed to him by Sultan Sala- 

dine, and to return Home; leaving a Body © 
Troops in Paleſtine, ances. the Command. 


his Nephew, Henry Earl of Champagne. 
| 9. What Adventures did he encounter in ki 


Return? 

A. He was ſhip-wrecked in the Adriatic 
Gulph; and, endeavouring to paſs through t 

| Auſtrian Territories as a Pilgrim, was diſcover 


ed by mat Duke, (who bore him a mortal En 
mit) 
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, "mity ever fince-the Siege of Aron) and baſely | 
ſold into the Hands of the Emperor Henry VI. 
92 How was he treated by him? 
A. With the utmoſt Indignity. For, tho“ 
he had no juſt Cauſe to detain him, he did not 
only make him a Priſoner fifteen Months, and 
load him with Irons, but accuſed him as a Cri- 
-. minal before the Diet of the Empire in 1193, and 
held him at laſt to a Ranſom of 100,000 J. 
Yea, when he had thus purchaſed his Liberty, 
and was haſtening homewards, the unworthy 
Emperor (corrupted by out King's other Ene- 
mies) ſent after him, to ſeize and bring him 
back; but Providence bad reſcued him out * | 
ſuch baſe Hands. 
9. Did he then return home in Safety ? 
A. Ves; on the 13th of March, 1194, after 
four Years Abſence. N 


2. How did he revenge himſelf of his Ene- 
wies ? 

A. The Emperor and the Dake of en 
died ſoon after his Return, acknowledging the 
Injuries done him: His Brother Jobn retiring 
to France, and refuſing to appear within the 
Time appointed, to anſwer for his ſecret Prac- 
tices, forfeited all his Lands, and was declared 
incapable of the Succeſſion ; but, being after- 
wards introduced to the King, by their Notber, 
at Roan, and humbling himſelf, he was pardon- 
ed in 1194. And the King bearing, while he 
was at Dinner, that the King of France had 
laid Siege to Verneuil, he ordered the Wall be- 
| 5 fore 
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fore him to be broke down; vowing neyer 
turn his Back till he had faced the Enemy. 

2. What, was the Event of this ? 
A. The War laſted about five Vears, wi 
ſome Intermiſſions by Truce. But, after ſeveta 

Engagements to the no great Advantage 

either, at laſt a further T'ruce was agreed on 
five Years, and each to enjoy what he was th 
poſſeſſed of. 

9. What elſe was moſt remarkable in hi 
Time ? 

A. He was the krſt King of England wh 
bore on his Shield three Lions paſſant; whic 
have been ſince continued as the Royal Arms: 
And the City of London had its firſt Mayor an 
Sheriffs in 11 189, the firſt Year of his Reign 
and was divided into ſeveral Corporations, o 
Companies. 4 

2. How did this King die? 

A. While he was beſieging a Caſtle und 
his Sovereignty in the Limouſim, he was mor 
[tally wounded from a Croſs-Bow, by one Ber 
tram Gordon, of which he died the 6th of April, 
1199, in the 10th Year of his Reign, and the 
143d of his Ape. 


9. How did he behave on that Occaſion *. 
A. The Caſtle being taken before his Death 
i Gerdon (who was aſked the Reaſon wh 


e ſhot him,) frankly telling him, It was don 
n Revenge of his Father and Brother, ſlain b 
be King's own Hand; at the ſame time that al 
oh reſt were condemned to be hanged, 


f . (with 
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(with a fingular Generofity) forgave him: Bu 

Providence did not ſuffer the Regicide ſo to eſ- 
cape; for, no ſoonet was the King dead, but 
Gordon was flead alive, by Order of the General. 
Moreover," the King choſe to be buried at the 
Foot of his Father's Tomb, in token of his 
Humiliation for the Troubles he had cauſed him 
during his Life. nac dau e 
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| 
9. Who ſucceeded King Richard? 
| His younger Brother, Jobn. | 
| 9. Did Richard then leave no Children? 
A. Only one Son, who was illegitimatef 
But his next Brother, Geoffry, Duke of Bre- 
tagne, had left a Son, named Arthur ; to whom 
the Crown belonged by hereditary Right: How- 
ever, Jobn's Intereſt was the moſt powerful; 
land accordingly he was crowned the 26th of 
e 
Did Arthar acquieſce under this Uſurpa- 
tion? 3 
A. By no Means. The Provinces of Poictou, 
Lnjoa, Touraine, and Mayne declared for him 
and he had a conſiderable Party elſewhere, i 
Conſideration of his undoubted Right, Th 
King of France alſo took him into his Protec 
tion ; though rather as a Mean to promote hi 
own Defigns than in regard to the Right an 
Intereſt of the young Prince: For, he came t 
a Treaty with John, whereby he relinquiſh 
| D Arthur 
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Peers: And upon his declining to appear, all the 
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Arthur, to obtain the better Terms for himſelf,” 
A. D. 1200; in Conſequence of which the 
young Prince was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of all but 
the Dutchy of Bretange, to which his Uncle 
Fobn could not make any the leaſt Pretenſion. 
- 2, And what became of Arthur upon this? 
A. It was not long, before the artful Court 
France made uſe of his Name again, to ſerve 
heir own Ends: When Philip, for a fairer 
hew of Sincevity, gave him his eldeſt Daugh- 
ter in Marriage, and a Body of Troops him- 
ſelf falling upon the Dutchy of Normandy, and 
inciting the Nobles of Poictou alſo to return to 
beir due Allegiance. -. ' , vo 
?. What was the Event of all this:? | 
. Arthur, at firſt, carried all before him, and! 
ecoveted ſeveral Towns in Anjou and Touraine:| 


(by God's Permiſſion) was too weak. for that of 
ſurpation. In Conſequence of which, the un- 
happy Captive, endeavouring to eſcape out of 
uſtody, was drowned, (as it was given out; 
though it was univerſally believed, he was pri- 
vately made a Sacrifice to the Uſurper's Ambi- 
tion. ; and that too, probably, even by his own 
Hand, in 1202. 
| 2, Did John reap the Fruits of this in Peace? 
Ai. So far from it, that Philip of France, in 
Virtue of his Sovereignty, took that Occaſion to 
ſammon Jobn to anſwer it before his Court of 


Territories 
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— he held in France were forfeited e 

t Crown. 

8 How did John am this? | 
As if he had been — he 


cunming Normondy, and the 
owever, in 1 206, he was ſo far rouzed, as to 


the greateſt — Province, before 
hip was to oppoſe him: But he was 
o weak as to conſent to a*Fruce for wo Tear, 
whereby be loſt his Advantage] © 
Q. In what Condition were the Affairs of 
ngland upon this? ie 189 Bt 


his Time in Indolence'and Pleaſures, while 


her Engli/b Dominions on the Continent.“ 
an Army into Puicben, with whiely be re. 


A. In the utmoſt Diſorder. A great Dis 
te aroſe about the Election of an Archbiſhop 
f Canterbury : In Conſequence of which th 
ope laid the Kingdom under an Interdict, 
ohibiting all Divine Offices, A. D. 1208; 
nder which it lay above fix Years; excom- 
unicated John himſelf, in 1209; diſchar- 
the Subjects from their ſworn Allegiance to 
im, in 1211; pronounced him depoſed; and 
ave the Kingdom of England to Philip of 
France, on Condition of executing his Sentence, 


in 1212. 


2. Did Philip undertake it? | 
A. He was glad of the Opportunity. But 


Prevailed upon to make his Peace with th 


when he had prepared for a Deſcent, John the 


Pope, on ſuch Terms as none, who was con 
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2. What were thoſs?:- CA by AOL. 
A. He went 40 Dover, — he forndaly 
reſigned the Crowns of England and Trelanid" tc 
he Pope, (laying them at the Feet of Pandu 
pbus the Legate) to receive and hold the fan 
of His Hollnifs, on the Conditions of Homage 
and a yearly Rent of loo Mark: And witha 
declared, in Effect, that he did all this heartily 
rl ugly. and fredy, upon the true Faith 4 
Chriſtian ! A. D. 1213. 

9. How did the King vf Prance reſent this 
A. He turned his Forces againſt the Earl of 
Ptanders, who had deſerted him: But John ſent 
e Earl ſuch effectual Aid, as utterlyiruiged 
he French Fleet, and forced _ * to 

eturn Home. (AJ aſl 
'2, Did John purſue this Advantage?” 41 
A. He had prepared for it: But * Bar 
fuſed to attend him, 3 
2. What was the Event of this? 140467324 
A. John levied an Army to compel them tc 
t: Upon which they entered into an Aſſocia- 
ion, and alſo levied an Army, to be command- 
d by Fitz-Walter, who they ſtiled General 9 
be Army of God and Holy-Church ! | 
9. And did they come to Blow? 
A. No. John, finding bimſelf diſtreſſed 
ame to a Treaty with them, in Runne- Mead, 
between Vindſor and Stanes ; 1 in Conclufion of 
hich he granted them two Charters ; the ons 
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2. Did not this make up the Breach waer 
them? Tas: M. A io era $01 bit 
l — Jobn * the Pope 
againſt the Violence by which they | were ex- 
torted from him: But the Barons reſolving to 
| [maintain their — the rr 
ted them; I. bib 901 

- 9. How did the Barony, bebave upon this ? 
A. They ſent an Offer of the Kingdom to 
he King of France for; bis eldeſt Son Leis; 
ho gladly accepted it, and landed him in the 
le of Thanet, in 1216, in Contempt of the 
ope's Injunctions to the contrary. 

2, What was the Conduct of the pope and 
ing of France on this Occaſion? | 

A. Remarkably abſurd. For the Pope, 
ho had before taught them the Doctrine of 
epoling Princes, while Jobn was out of 
is Favour; now, when he had ſubmitted to 
im, gravely, pteſſed them with the Duty of 
llegiance, and the Illegality of Reſiſtance ! 
nd the King of France, who had made no 
cruple to invade this Kingdom, meerly in Vir- 
tue of the Pope's Pretence of a Donation of it 
to him; now, when it was ſubjected to another, 
= as gravely infiſt, that the Kingdom could 


ot be alienated (even to the Pope bimſelf)with- 
ut the nene of the Barons. 
| Wy: 1 Q, What 
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Fi 2, What Advantage did Lewis make of the 
nvitation ? 

A. Upon his landing, John retired Gom 
lace to Place, not daring to hazard a Battle, 
or fear of being deſerted by his mercenary 
oreigners : And in paſſing the Marſhes near 
Inn, his Carriages, with the Regalia, and all 
is Plate and Treaſure, were loſt; himſelf, with 
is Followers, eſcaping with great Difficulty, 
his ſat fo heavy on his Spirits as to caſt him 
into a Fever; of which he died ſoon after," at 
Newark-Caftle, 18 Odi. 1216, aged 51. 

9. Did Levis then uſurp the Sovereignty ? | 
A. No. The Revolution-Barons had in the 


|fo unpopular, yet his Uſurpation, and other 


mean Time diſcovered, that they were looked 
bro as Traytors, and doomed bs Deſtruction, 


by the very Prince whom they had invited over 
s their Protector; and therefore no leſs than 
40 of them ſent John Aſſurances of their Sub- 
miſſion, tho' he was then too near his Death 
to receive any Satisfaction by it. 
9. What Character do the Hiſtorians give 
him? 
A. They generally repreſent him as addicted 

to all Kinds of Vice, without one pringely 
Quality to counterballance them ; as hot-head- 
ed, croel, arbitrary, covetous and Juftfol, with- 
out regard to Religion, Conſcience, Honour ot 
Morality, And tho' Prejudice might poſfibly 
contribute to aggravate the Character of a Prince 


notorious Actions, ſhew him in a Light not 
capable ＋ 
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capable o cuſe; and tis certain, he wa 
| equally hated and deſpiſed. "WW 
| 2; But was not his Uſurpation at an End 
| after the Death of his Nephew Arthur? 
A. No, For Arthur bad a Siſter nam 
Eleanor /; who thereupon became his undo 
ed Heir, but unhappily. fell alſo into Jobn 
Hands, together with her Brother, and 
tinued a Priſoner in Briſtol· Caſtle, about 4 
Vears, till her Death. Tis true, we do not 
E. that ſhe ever had a fair Opportunity 
claim her Right, or that others had the Co 
| ſcience to aſſert it in her Behalf, tho“ the Po 
| bimſelf, in Conference with the French Am- 
baſſadors, A. D. 1216, acknowledged that 
ber Right preceded that of 'allothers, However, 
fince ſhe had not renounced her Pretenfions, 
| (which ſhe never would do) Jahn cannot be 
acquitted of Uſurpation nor the Subjects, of 
an unjuſtifiable Compliance with it. 

2. What further Account. have we of the 
Nu Eleanor? 
A. John; being deſirous of a Peace with 
France, Philip inſiſted on that Princeſs to be 
given in Marriage to his ſecond Son, with the 
Engliſh Territories there for her Dower : But 
Fobn, conſidering the Defect of his own Title, 
refuſed to give them the Advantage 1 Hens 
againſt him. 
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2. Who ſucceeded Fobn ? 
A. His 
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I Hiseldeſt Son Henry, then but little more 


than nine Years of Age. 9 
2. How was the Kingdom governed in his 
Minority ? | 219010. 2) 


1 The Earl of Prhib/e iin\bled ſuch 5 
the Barons as had adhered to Fuhr, and repre. 


ſented to them the falſe Policy of attempting 


to redreſs their Grievances, by adhering to 
Lewis, a Foreigner, againſt the Som of the late 
King, whoſe Youth was incapable of any Share 
in his Father's Mal-Adminiſtration: Upon 
which, he was crowned at Ghegter, 28 0 
1216, in the Preſence of the Pope's Legate, to 
whom he paid Homage, and the Earl o Fer, 
broke was appointed Regent. 

. 9. What was Lewis doing the whilo? 

A. He had made himſelf Maſter of the beſt 
Part of England. But the Regent's great In- 
fluence and Abilities ſoon found Means to drise 
him, and all his Foreigners, out of the Nation. 

2. How did he effect it? 

A. Partly, by Aſſurances of Pardon and Re- 
wards to all thoſe who would revolt from Lewis; 
partly, by the Pope's having excommunicated 
the foreign Invaders and their Adherents; part- 
ly, by the Imprudence of that Prince, in putting 
his own Countrymen into Poſſeſſion of all 
the ſtrong Places he became Maſter of here, and 
their inſolent Behaviour to the Natives: But, 
moſt of all, by a famous Victory, which the 
Regent obtained over the French at Lincoin, 

19 Ma), 
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e Lo nn t of their Fleet, 
24 Aug. following. 
2. What Advantages did. the Regen make 
of this Succeſs ? 
A. He. cloſely N Lewis: in re 
bo thereupon, ſuing far Peace, and renouncing 
in bis Pretenſions to England, had. Leave te 
return Home to France, in 13247; 7: 
2. How did the Regent govern after his? 
A. With great Prudence ordering the Char- 
ters granted in the fatmer Reign to be punctually 
abſerved ; and taking all ſuch other Meaſures as 
ere molt likely to eſtabliſh his young Pupil 
a the Kingdom: But Death put an End to his 
Regency, in 1219. 
9. To whom was the Adminifhation now 
ommitted ?  :/ 4 
A, Peter, Biſhop of Winchefler. was ap- 
doiated Regent, and Mlabert de Burgo Juſticiary, 
2. And how did they govern ? 
A. Very well, till the Juſticiary began to 
he jealous of the Regent's ſuperior Authority; 
vhich occafioned ſome arbitrary Practices, at- 
ended with popular Diſcontents and Tumults. 
Q, How ſoon did Henry take the Govern- 
nent into his own Hands? 
A. In 1226, at the Age of 19. 4 
2. And bow did he exerciſe | it? 
A. One of the firſt Acts of his Government 
vas, to declare the two Charters null, as being 
2 by him during his Minority. 
2. Was 
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9. Was not this of dangerous Conſequence 
to him ? 

A. Yes. But he ſuffered himſelf to be guided 
by Hubert, in order to make himſelf abſolute : 
Which occaſioned a Renewal of the Baron 
Complaints, and rekindled the Flames of Civil 
War in this Nation; to which his Quarrel 
with his Brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
contributed the Fuel. 


2. What was that? 
A. One Valęran, a Dutchman or Gd 


havi ng got a Grant of a Manor belonging to that 
Earldow, Richard diſpoſſeſſed him; and find- 
ing himſelf in Danger of his Brother's violent 
Reſen tment, retired from Court, and concerted 
Meaſures with ſome of the dilguſted Barons, 
for theit common Safety, and the public Good: 
Whereupon ſeveral of them took up Arms, to 
compel Henry to diſmiſs the Foreigners, and 
reſtore the Charters which he had annulled. 
2, And how were they appeaſed ? 
A. Richard, the Head of the Confederacy, 
LA gratified in his own particular Views, 
was reconciled to his Brother, and left the 
arons to themſelves, and the further Care of 


the public Good to Providence. 
How did the Barons behave after this? 


2 
A. They never ceaſed purſuing Hubert, the 
avourite, till they prevailed with his Maſter 


to diſplace him, and reſtore the Biſhop of Witt 
pred to the Adminiſtration, in 1232. 
9, What 


| 
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j | 9, What were the greateſt Complaints againſt 
that Miniſter ? 
A. His rigorous and arbitrary AY 


in general, in Breach of the late Charters ; 
diſpoſſeſſing ſeveral of them of their Caſtles a 
Commands, by tricking Artifices, and working 
'others out of Favour, by baſe Miſrepreſentations; 
his exorbitant Ways and Means to extort Mo- 
ney from the Subjects; his Contempt of the 
D and Endeavours at abſolute Power; his 
engtoſſing Honours and Dignities to bimſelf 
and his Creatures ; his ſuffering Foreigners to 
encroach on Engliſh Territories, and prevent- 
ing the making juſt Reprifals, Ge. by the entire 
Aſcendant he bad gained over his Maſter. - 
2. Did the Biſhop of Wincheſter redreſs all 
theſe Grievances ? | 
A. So far from it, that he ſeemed-to aim at 
nothin but to ruin his Rival Hubert, and to 
ake himſelf mgre abſolute; by the Help of 
greater Numbers of Foreigners, whom he 


brought over, and put into Places of the great- 
eſt Profit and Truſt, 


| T And what was the Event of this? 
A. The Barons took Arms; and the Arch- 
—. of Canterbury, with others, made ſuch 
ſtrong Remonſtrances, as prevailed at laſt to 
get the Prime Miniſter removed, and the 
Foreigners ſent out of the Nation. 


L. Was the public Peace reſtored by theſe 
Means ? 


A, For| 
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A. For a ſhort Time only. For Henry, mar. 
rying Eleanor of Provence in, 1236, his Cour 
became ſo full of her Countrymen, a5 gave fre 
Occaſion of Piſcontent to the Engliþ;; tho 
vey did not openly, rebe;agajnſt himpill ſ 


Years after. n 
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9, What paſſed moſt remarkable in tl 

mean Time? align Ys %% Hude 34090 Þ 
A. The P eee Heir 

Arthur) dying a Virgin, in her long Confine 

at at Briſtol, A. D. 1241, Henry (wh 


ill then had been an Uſurpet of her Right) be- 
came the undoubted rightful Sovereign. 
9. And how did he behave upon it ? | 
A. Being but a very weak and cprciou 
Prince, he went on in his former Path; neither 
onſulting his own Honour, nor the Intereſt 
f his People: So that, if any Thing could ex- 
cuſe Subjects in the taking up Arms againſt 
their rightful Sovereign, thoſe, in his Time migh 
be acquitted of the Guilt of Preaſon. But ti 
emarkable, that the ſame Gtrievances, whic 
hey had borne from him during his Uſurpation, 
ere now proſecuted, in Defiance of hisRight 
ith open Rebellion: As if Paſſive Obedience 
ad been · a Duty only under Uſurpers! 

9. What Grievances did his People char 
im with? * 
A. They upbraided him with exceſſive Fa 
ours and Liberalities to the Foreigners, an 
Contempt of his native Subjects; with Neglec 
to encourage Trade and protect the Merchant! 
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editions: But one of th 


greateſt of all, was the intolerable Burthen © 
Taxes and Tmpofitions, whete with the'Subje 
were daily loaded, under Pretence of imagina 
[Wars, and yet the Money not properly appliec 
to the public Service: Not to mention the im- 
menſe Sums extorted by the Pope, and hi 
Agents; which were chargeable upon the Mi 
fortune of the Times, 'more than on the King 
own Miſconduct. r e e 
, But was not the King's Authority fan 
very low in thoſe Days? W 
A. Ves; and f6 were the Rules of Decency 
To that Degree, that Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter 
had the Impudence, to give his Sovereign 
Lye to his Face; and vas protected from his ju 
Reſentment by the other Barons then preſent ; 
a Spirit of Faction making them as inſolent an 
audacious in fore Things to their now rightfu 
Sovereign, as he was charged to be arbitra 
in others. mn A 
2. What Methods were uſed to reform the 
National Diſorders ? 2 . 
A. A Sott of a Regulation was made a 
Oxford, A. D. 1258, whereby the Adminiſtra 
tion was put into the Hands of 24 Commit- 
[iden ; 12 choſen by the King, and 12 1 
the Barons. | 


| 2. And how did theſe Regulators govern ? | 


| 


| A. As Rebel-Reformers are generally won 
to do, They did only wreſt from the King al 
his Prerogatives Royal, but, to ſtrengthen them 
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Elves in their ulurped Power, [ ; y gave 
wp to France all the Claim which the Crown of 
England had to Nor mandy and Anjou, in 1260, 
Did this ſettle a Pęace to the Nation? 
A. The King, being reduced to this Con- 
dition by Force, and finding himſelf treated by 
8 only as a Shadow of a Soveteign, began 
re-aſſert his Authority. Both Sides prepared 

r a War; but neither was willing to undergo 
be Odium of ſtriking the firſt Stroke, At 
ngth_ the Barons took Arms, under the Con- 
uct of Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter, A. D. 
1263, and made themſelves Maſters of many 
ong Towns (and London among the reſt,) 
hile the King was glad to keep himſelf fate 
ithin the Tower. At lait, after various 
uſements by Treaties, they came to a Battle 
it Lewes, 14 May 1264 where the King him- 
, with his Brother Richard (King of the Ro- 
mans) the Prince, and Prince Henry, the $0n 
Richard, were all taken Priſoners, -- 
2, How were they diſpoſed off 
A. Leiceſter, General of the Rebels, having 
confined the reſt, carried the King about with 
bim in his ſeveral Marches, publiſhing fuch 
Orders as he thought fit, in the King's Name, 
though againit the Royal Authority, 
2. What particular Advantage was now 
made of the King's Reſtraint? cat 
A. The Rebels, finding it neceſſary to pro- 
cute a Sort of a Sanction to their Proceedings, 
in a Parliamentary Way, but being conkcious, 
| | that 
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Side only, — admitting a alſo. —— 
remained faithful to the King (which they 
were unwilling to do) would be but a pack t 
Convention; therefore, out of an Affectation 
of Popularity, they iſſued out Summons, in 
the King's Name, to four Commonets out of 
every County, to meet and ſit in Parliament, as 
Repreſentatives ot (though not elected by) the 
reſt of the Commons of England, A. D. 1264; 
which, in the Year following was changed! my 
the Number of two for every County, and pro- 
portionably for the Cities and Burghs: And 
thus commenced the Commons r er to ſit 
and vote in Parliament. 1 

2, How were Affairs managed under this 
new Conſtitution? 19:24 

A. Leiceſter having a chief Tnfluencs over all 
the Votes of theſe his Creatures, and giving 
room to ſuſpect that he aſpired ta the Crown, 
the Earl of Gloucgſter contrived for Prince Ed- 
ward a Mean to eſcape: Who, being pro- 
vided with a good Body of Troops, killed 
Leiceſter, and defeated his Army at Eueſbam, 
4 Aug. 1665; thereby reſtoring "tha King his 
Father to Liberty, and the Kingdom to Peace 
about two Vears afterwards. 
2. How long did this King ſurvive theſe 
Troubles ? 

A. Till 16 Nov. 1272, when he died at 
Moth aged 65, after a long and troubleſome 

| "I 
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ſerved by all good Princess D . 
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2. Who ſuoceoded King 
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Prince Edwary.” 
A. In his g ach. Vear; beg born 160% 


2, How had he Citinguilhed himſelf 
is Acceſhon? n H 201) Ew 1604 | 

A. With great ans and Honour, 
Home during his Father's Troubles, and a 
that abroad in the Holy War againſt the: 
racems in 1271; from whehce: Denen 
turned at his Father's Deatbz::: * 5 % 

9. Was his Abſence no Diſadvantage 0. 
n the Succeſſion?̃ | 

A, No. All the Anse one Ace 
wore Allegiance to him, as their natural 

eign, though they 1 not even heard of. — 
or ſome Time. | 
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A. His eldeſt Son, and undoubted Heir 


2. Of what Age was he 4t that Time? | 
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. How long was he abſent after the 

f the Crown ? 

A. He met the News in bis Return through 

icily in 1272 ; after which he ſpent the Ti 

t Rome and in France, till 25 July, 1274, 

when he landed here, and was <cfawned 1 

Auguſt following. 
2. What public AQions did he begin þ 

ign with? 

A. Llewelin Prince of Mola refuſing to pa 

by due Homage, the King attacked him 


Sea and Land ; which brought him to a Sub- 

iſſion for that Time. But he revolting again 
in 128 f, -farprized and killed ſeveral of the 
King's Forces: However, in a raſh Encounter 
with the Eugliſb, Llewelin was defeated and 
Nain, his Country totally ſubdued, and his Bro- 
ther David (the laſt of that Family) put to] 


„ as a'Traytor. 
What was the next conſiderable affair 
his Reign? 
A. | Alexander ili, King of Scotland, wh 
had married King Edward's Siſter, left at his 
cath, in 128 5, no Heir but the young Princeſs 
argaret (his Grand-Daughtet by Margaret 
deen of Ner way; ho the Scots dutifully 
acknowledged their Sovereign ; appointi | 
egents 9 Name, till dhe ſh ae — — 
of Age to govern. In the mean Time Ring 
Edward had projected a Marriage between t 
young Queen and his Son the Prince; which was 
unanimouſly u by both Nations: Bu 
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Who were the Pretenders? _ 


Edward ; to whoſe Arbitration both Parties te- 
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n re — 
the young Queen died in her Voyage from Ver- 
way in 1290. Whereupon that Kingdom, was 
broken into many Factions about the next Sue. 
en. | . 

A A great Number: Bat the molt cone. 


Se Viz, 1. fobn Ball, Great- 
Grandſon to David, Farl of Huntington, by 


his eldeſt Daughter Margaret; 2. Robert Bruce, 
Grandſon to the ſame David, by his" ſecond 
Daughter bella; and 3. hs "Haſtings, 
Grandlon to the ſame, by his third Dayghter, 
Ade. , Which Line of David, Earl of Hunting: 
ton (under whom they, all claimed) had the un- 
doubted Right of Succeſſion to the Crown, after 
(thoſe of bis two elder Brothers, King Maſolm: 
iv. (who died without Iſſue) and King J/ilton, 
whoſe. Deſcendants were now extin: in Mar- 

aret of Norway... ., n 


E And what could then be objeRted againſ 


A The other, Competitor Bruce, having a 
powerful Party of Adherents infiſted on his 
being a Degree nearer as Grandſon, than Bali 
who was the Great-Grandſon 
2 Was not that eaſily over- ruled? 
A Not without the Interpoſition of King 


8 


erred it, to prevent a Civil War. 


2. And how did he determine it? 
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4. Firſt, he demanded of the ſeyeral Com. 
petitors an Acknowledgment of his es 
and to be put into the Poſſeſſion of the Kin 
for the 1)ſe of the King whom he ſhould es 
for; to both Which (in order to gain h Fa 
vour) they ſeverally-afſented, though the States 
of the Kingdom did plainly diſapprove f it: Ane 
after long F ormality of Peoceſa, ax laſt, 47 New 

1292, he adjudged the Right jo be (ac e dec 
It a) fo Baliol. 

d this ſecute the Peace of that 8 

A. His Award in Favour of the tight. Heir 
was the proper Way to that End. But his 
drawing them into an Acknowledgment of. 
Bovereignty over that. Kiogdom WS atter 
with fatal Conſequences. 

9. Did not ſeveral of the Kannen D 
Scotland pay Homage to thoſe of Englang*, P. 
A. Yes; for ſuch Eſtates as they held 1 
Eng land, in the ſame Manner as the Kings 
England did for thoſe they held in France, m_ 
| this was never deemed an Acknowledgment c 
any Sovereignty over the Kingdom: 

9. What. Conſequences had this new Sub; 
million ? | 

A. King Edward begipning to exert his So- 
vereignty to the Height, the Scots entered int 
an Alliance with France, who was then at Wa 
with England, A. D. 1295. Upon which Ki, 

Eduard: attacked Scotland by Land and Sea, de 
feated their Forces, reduced that Kingdom to 
Submiſſion, and brought the new King, 1 
E 2 t 
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1296. os i 1034 \g 3147 ti, nnn : 4: 
2 How came that Kingdom to. he-fo foon! 
uced ? 1.91) 105 ad ere wel + 


© A: King Edward; lingutial that Bruce had 
powerful Party there, [prevailed with him, 
y the Offer of the Crown, to revolt from Ba{tol; 
hereby the Kingdom thus unhappily divided, 
d got prevent his Triumph over both. 
. Did the Scots make any more Attempts 
to recover their ancient Liberties and Inde- 
fende? ö bib i © 
A. Yes; ſeveral. F ade they:raiſed a 
mall Army: under the Conduct of Willian 
Wallace, à gallant Heroe, though of no great 
Family or Fortune; who drove all the Engliſiʒ 
out of that Kingdom, A. D. 1297. But by 
be unbappy Emulations and F actions of the 
at Men, this Army was routed in 1298. 
After that there was a general Inſurrection in one 
Day, under Earl Cemyn, by whom the ENI 
iwere again forted to — that Country in 1299, 
ut * — with Revenge the next Lear. Ne- 
theleſs in 1302, they made another brave 
ffort, and gained three Victories over the 
ngliſh in one Day; though King Edward te- 
ained all his former Advantages in the:Year 
ollowing: When the brave Wallace, being 
ſely betrayed into bis Hands, was ungenerouſly 
put to an ignominious Death, A. D. 1305, 
oy" for ering) Goſe Liber hren the 
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Laws of God and: Nature give- Mankind d 
Right to defend againſt Uſurpation. 0 
D. What became of e 
A. Baliol was delivered to the Pope Vai 
in 1299. But, being deſerted by bn lh of 
France, he lived and died as a private Perſon in 
Memanty, leaving a Son named Eduard; and 
Bruce dying, without the Crowii which. King 
Edward had promiſed him, bis 8on Robert took 
up ums. and | was crowned: in Suu 4 D. 
1 06. 7120it 19190Ns 190 *+ 
n — aid King Edward — this . 
A e firſt ſent the Earl of Pembroke hls 
Wray who tuvioe deſeated NRabert, and forced 
him to quit the oa⁰j ᷓ And after, him- 
ſelf following with a more numerous Army, 
'exerciſed great Ctuelty upon ſuch of Roberts 
t as were in his Power. However, 
13 . the ſcattered Remains of the Scats 
gether again, and Robert + appearing 
5 — Head, defeated ted Pembroke's Army, took 
him Priſoner, and reſtored the Kingdom to its 
Independency: Which while King Eduard 
= reſolving to revenge, in the utter Deſtruction 
the Country, it pleaſed God to afflict him 
with à Bloody -Flux; which carried him off, 
upon the Borders of Scotland, 7 Fuly, 1397, 
Aged 60 © 
. Had not this King ſome other Wars 
abroad? | 
A. Yes ; with the King of France, who 
bol poſſeſſed — the Dutchy of Guienne 
3 _ by 
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by an Artifice : But- that Difference Was | ſoon R 
made up by à Treaty, in 1303. 

9. What elſe was "remarkable. in this Reign? 
A. His creating his eldeſt Son Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Cheer, A. D. 13013 fince 
which Time thoſe Titles have fant been 
"conferred on the eldeſt Sons of the Kings of 
England: And bis executing an exemplary 
Piece of Juſtice, in cauſing the ſame Prince to 
be pablickly committed to Priſon in 1305, for 
an Outrage againſt the Biſhop of Lic 1 85 by 
breaking into bis Park ind killing bis Deer. 
[Nor ought the exemplary Affection of Eleanor, 
his Royal Conſort, to be ever forgot; who ſaved 
the Life of (the then Prince) ber Huſband i in 
the Holy Land, by ſucking the Poiſon out of a 
Wound given him by a deſperate Aſſaſſin. 


| | 
kr Ak. 10. EpwarDii, 


2. Who ſueceeded King Edwarg? + 
A. His eldeſt Son Edward, Prince of Malis; 
in the 24th Year of his Age, being: born 25 
| April 1284. 
2. How did he begin his Reign * 
A. With a moſt unpopular Action; recalling 
Pierce Gaveſton (who had been baniſhed in the 
laſt Reign, as the Corrupter of the Prince 
Youth) contrary to his Oath given to the! 
| King his Father; and not only loading bim 
with Favours, Honours, Riches and Power, 
the Envy of all the great Men of England 
| but feng him to fill ke Court with pan 
aralit 


i. 


| 
= ; 
| n 
; 12 Minſtrels, Players, and other diſſoſute 
Perſons : Among whom the King Fimſelf was 
wholly. diſſolved in Luxury and Wantognefs 
falfely called Pleaſutes) and left the Aﬀaiys of | , 
State to the Management of the F avourite and 
is Pager age . 
' 9, How far did the Barons catry their Re- 
ſenement againſt this Favourite?” ? 
A. Not content with dutiful Remopſtratices 
in order to prevail with the King to diſmiſs him, 
they peremptorily inſiſt to have him baniſhed. 
And on his Return again, they, by their own 
arbitrary Power, not only beſiege and take him 
Priſoner, but put him to Death, in open Con- 
tempt of their Sovereign's Authority, and his 
woſt preſſing Entreaties to {pare Gave/for's Life. 
2 How did the King bear this? 
A. Grievouſly enough. But the Barons 
(who were jealous of the leaſt Stretch of the 
Prerogative by the King) made no Scruple to 
diſpenſe with the Laws, and their natural Al- 
legiance, whenever they found ay Opppripnity| 
to engroſs new Liberties and Privileges to them- 
ſelves, Thus, under the ſpacious Pretence of 
removing evil Counſellors, defending the Rights 
of the Church and State, and Redreſs of Griev- 
ances, they had prevailed with the King to ſub- 
mit to a Regulation, whereby the Government 
was to be put into ſuch Hands as they could 
.confide in: The Conſequence of which, Was a 
Reſolutian to take Arms, under the Earl of 
, Lancaſter, which they rebelliouſly turned againſt 
the King himſelf, before he was prepared to 
Oppoſe them, 9. Wha 
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2 ee of thoſe Arms 
G the K Rag) + bor 10192813 -& AYR; 
hey fir deſigned to Eupen hün i 
. —4 failing there, they: hunted him 
> Newcaſtle, where they ſeized his Baggage; 
and ſrom thence n 200%; -whiete the 
| took Gaveſton. nnn 213 To aus 
9. Were they not: quiet, I whey be 
menen themſelves on Gavefan? . 
A. Noi They purſued the King bimſelf 
into Marwicłſbire, and from thence to Landon, 
and Canterbury 1 where, with much ado, b 
the Mediation of the Pope's Nuntio and atem 
the Rebels were prevailed with to aſk his F 
Gang which: was granted. 
Was the Kingdom aooreifiveajdta Peace? 
But for a Seaſon: During which 2 ; 
matched into: Ccatland; where his Edd 
409090. was ſhamefully defeated: at Bam 
Burn by 30000 Scots, A. D. 1314. 
2. What was the Cauſe of this Overthrow 5 
: A. Befides' the Courage and Conduct of the 
Scott, now united under Robert Bruce, ſeveral 
of the principal Engliſ̃ Barons refuſed to-ſerve 
King Eqwerd. in this Expedition, and others of 
the ſame Faction choſe to hazard a Defeat, ra- 
tber than the King ſhould triumph; nor could 
2 his Endeavours prevail with them to re-enter 
Seat land, in order to redeem their ae 7 
another Battle. 
2. What paſſed at Howe after this? 
[+ 4. The allt Barons, . watching all As. 
| yantages 
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vanta — — 
— a graceful young ede dens 
nade the King's Chamberlain whem th 
ſigned ro make Uſe ofustheirSpy Bir, 
of chat; he had the dae 6 faced Goo 
his Maſter's*Favour,' and IN ry 
atred of the Barons. PDT | 
9. What was the Effect of this 0 2 
A. It cauſed à freſh Revolt: Ihe firſt Or- 
eafion of which was only abdaut the Purthiſe of 
an Eſtate, of which Singer hab difappointed 
| 


— 


ne of the Confederateb; But à Clamout was 
mmediately raiſed,” of the Danger of Liberty 
and Property, and Enercachments on the Rights 
of the People. Under which Pretence, they re- 
I their Aſſociation, raiſed an Army, 
lere Eſtates, and then deman of 
King to banifhy- both bim and bit Father; 
hich the unhappy King was: ve ton 
with for a Time. 7 
2. Was he not able to recover his Authority? 
A, Yes, in a great Meaſure. For the Queen 
deing inſolently affronted by one of the —.— 
who refuſed her a Lodging) the Kin 
naving done bimſclt Juſtice 2 that inks ignity, 
pare the Advantage againſt the Confederates, 
educing ſome by Submiſſion, putting Lanraſter 
(the Ringleader) and ſeveral more . — Prin. 
cipal Rebels, to Death, and puniſhing others 
by Fine, Impriſonment or Exile, A. D. 1322. 
9. What Effect had theſe Examplesou the fe 
A. How neceſſary ſoever in themſelves, th 
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{Rances of Vengeance, which ſame of the ſuc- 
ceeding Princes have ſhewn, on leis juſtifiable 


3 — I | -4 


humane; the People not being yet acquainted 
with the much more numerous and cruel, In. 


Occaſions. 
Ty Had the King no freth Troubles after 
this? 

A. Ves; of the moſt tender Nature, aggra- 
vated d 4 the unnatural Condoft of his h 


2. What was that? | 

A. During a Miſunderſtanding between her 
Huſband, and Brother (the Kings of England 
and France) ſhe, under Pretence of a Mediatian, 
went to the French Court: Where ſhe artfully 

procured her Son Prince Edward to be ſent D 
her, and inveſted with the Engliſo Provinces of 
GGuienne and Ponthieu. Then ſhe began openly 


abtoad, and ſecretly to correſpond with thoſe 
at Home; and ſhe eyen preſumed to diſpoſe of 
the Prince in Marriage with the Earl of Hair 
ault's Daughter; who thereupon fucniſhed her 


| were exclaimed againſt as barbarous.and in- 


to cabal with King Edward's profeſſed Enemies 


with a Body of Troops. | 
2. What Uſe did (be make of thoſe ? * 
A. Though ſhe had refuſed to return befote, 
at the King's repeated Commands, ſhe nr 
landed, 22 Sept. 1326, and being immediate] 
joined by her Confederate Barons, her Party 
ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the reſt, that the 
Ling (who could hardly ſuſpect a Revolution 
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tage? 


then-unfaſhionable Loyalty. 
ſtronger Party, murdered Biſhop"Staplet 
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o unnatural}-wis deſerted by all; and, being 
diſabled to make any - Oppoſition, embark- 
ed for Frland: But the Winds-forcing him 


on Shore in Wales, he lay concealed in the 
Abby of Næurb, while the wicked Queen over- 
ran the Country in Purſuit of him. | 


2, What Uſe did ſhe make of this Advan- 


A. She took Briftol, where the King bad 
left Spencer the Father (Earl of Wincheſter )-and, 
without any Formality of Tryal, hanged up 
the old Gentleman, (even in his Armour) aged 
.go Years, and conſcious of no Crime, but a 
At the ame a yarn 
the Londoners, ' declaring” (as uſual)" for « 

on 


Exeter, who was left in Truſt 15 by the 


King, for only endeavouring to keep them with 


* the Bounds of their Duty. And now the 


abdicated the Government) pteſentiy te ſolvod to 
commit the Adminiſtration to the Prince. 


Neport being ſpread that the King was gone out 
of the Kingdom, and no Body authoriſed hy 
him to govern during his Abſence, the Lords 
of her Party (glad of that Pretence, „ wei he had 


Did they not ſet bin! in the vacant Throne 


as King ? 


A. They were not yet fo thorough-paced 3 
but only declared him Regent. | 


Was the Prince then at an Age for Go- 


| yernment . 6 
A. He was but 13 Vears old: But his — 
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"took it bpon her to iffue her Proclamation, in 
viting the King to reſume the Government 
when ſhe well knew, he could never more tru; 
His Perſon in her Power,” Which Hyz 
$ ſoon after manifeſted, when the King bei 
diſcovered, ſhe fobbed' 'hirof this great Seal: 
ich ſho rade fe ef ug galnſt himſelff in 
calling a Parliament to 9 — Revolution. 
2. And now what became of the King? 
A. He was carried a Priſoner to Nene. 
orth Caſtle; the Eat cf Arundel beheaded,; 
rl Spencer, the Favourite, hanged j and thoug 
aldoc the Chancellor (who was” a Clergyma 0 
eſcaped the ſame Puniſhment, yet he was 
Iried to Loxdon,- where the Rabble abuſed him 
ſo en wry {0 that he died of the'Wounds- — 
Newgate! © 3 193042 giti zwo sli : di 
Was net the Queen's: Mulice ese 
Ane e 01 eee 21209 $2019 7] 
A. No. Her next March was to London to 
meet her Convention in the Parliament · Houſt: 
nd ſo much did ſhe glory in her monſteous 
ickedneſs, that ſhe entered the City in T- 
umph; delighting herſelf with the — 
ons of a mercenary Mob, JAY her with the 
'itle of heir Deli verer! 1 
2, How did the pretended Parliament * 
we her ? 
A. Like thorough<paced : desde 
"hey had been beforehand ſo managed and 
ked, that, when the King's Condition was 
aid before them, there was not ſo much 48 
— one 
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Ja among them Henafk; enough to bew thi 
leaſt Senſe of Loyalty or Law. — ag 
Conſcience.) Thus it was: 
ſolved, that the King held be 14 
his Son nude Kiag in his Rem upon hic 
the Prince was immediately proclaimed. 
and a Time: ſerving relate vas impious eno 
to aſctibe it to Providence, preaching to the 
Populace, thito dhe Eee f ſbe Nn 1601 
Parc of :Goddot11% £ beine 26m \ 
2. Had not the Queen.now: her. With?” | 
A. Undoubtedly; except only the King 
fe. However, ſhe affecting to ſhed. ſom 
Crocodile's/ Tears, her Son (who was not) 
ſenſible of ber Hypocriſy) ſolemnly vo 
nhath he would not aceept the Crown — 
ather's Life, without his expreſs Conſent. 
. 2. Did not this ſtartle; the Faction? © 
A. It broke their Meaſures fo far; that they 


Fond it neceſſary to obli ge the King to reſig 
the Crown to bis Son. In — to which, 

diſpatched two of the worſt and rudeſt of t 
Bichops, to prepare- him for it, followed b 
other Commiſſionets who were to receive it. 
| DV; How did the King behave to them? 
A. After the firſt "Shock was over, he — 
collected himſelf, and reſigned: the . 0 
Royalty, 22 Fan. 1326. | 

2. How long did he ſurvive it? 
A. Till 22 September following: When 


was murdered, with a Barbarity never befor: 
— of, Aged 43. 


9. What 
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2. What was his real Character? 

A. That he was Prince of too much * 
Nature, but no great Genius; eaſily managed 
by thoſe in whom he placed a Confidence z 18. 
ther weak than wicked; never having done any 
think to deſerve the Character of a Tyrant or 
very ill Man: And this made him ſo ktile in 
the Eyes of his Engliſb Subjects, who ſeem to 
like thoſe beſt who rule them with a Rod of 
Iron. However, the Weight of his Miefor. 
tunes are not ſo much to be imputed fo-his own 
MiſconduR, as to the Iatrigues of nn, 
N with her Minion Mortimer, 


xXxIi. 11. Epward i iii. 


2 Did not King Edward III. ſuccced by 
Father 2 

A. Yes, he. held the Crown, which he a 
poſſeſſed of before. fy 

2. When did his Reign commence? A1 

A. He was King in Fact, when the Cons 
vention took upon them to inveſt him with 
the Sovereignty, 25 Jan. 1326 z but be did nat 
become King of Right, till the King his Fa- 
ther's Death, 22 Sept. 1327. 
- 9. Did not his Father's Reſignation canvey 
the Right to him? 

A. No. Becauſe it was not voluntary, but 
extorted by Menaces and the Dureſs of Im- 
8 x; 


* 2, What Hardſhips did he ſuffer? | | 
A. Re- 
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AJ. Reſtraint of his Liberty had been of itſelf 
unjuſtifiable in Subjects, who have no coercive 
Authority over their Sovereign. But, that un- 
happy Prince had been previouſly depoſed by 
his own Subjects, who took upon them, with- 
out any Authority or Precedent, to diſcharge 
themſelves of their natural and ſworn Allegiance 
to him, and transfer it to another: And, before 
| he was prevailed with to reſign, he was rudely 
told, that if he refuſed to comply, they would 
not only ſet him aſide but his Son too, and 
prefer another Family to the Throne. * 
9. But did the People find the Benefits they 
were made to kg 23 upon that Revolution? 
A. Nothing leſs, They ſoon found them- 
ſelves governed by a young Prince, under the 
Direction of a paſſionate Mother, and her evil 
Counſellor, far more preſumptious and lefs 
capable of the Adminiſtration than Gaveſton or 
|the Spencers, _ EY 
2. When was young Edward crowned ? 
A. February 1, 1326, in the 15th Year of 
his Age; being born 13 Nov. 1312 
2, What were the firſt Tranſactions after 
this Revolution ? | ERIE r 
A. The reverſing the Attainders of all thoſe 
who had ſuffered for Treaſon againſt King Ed- 
ward II. the better to juſtify themſelves, who 
had well deſerved the like, if their Succeſs had 
not been their only Protection. 


9 


, . 4d | 
' 2, Had none of the Party Grace or Tender- 
| neſs 


be wy a. 
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2m ns nr aan the cruel Uſage of theit 
10 | (014114) 915009 &::5419 
F The then Earl of Lanraſter himſelf, ,was 
ſnſpeCtetl of an Inclination to reſtore him, part. 
ly out of Geheroſity, and partly out of Indige- 
Gon at the Queen's ſcandalous Commerce with 
Mortimer. But they took effectual Care to pre 
vent it, by putting the unhappy Captive into the 
Hands of Maltravers.and Gurney (two bruta 
Knights;) who removed him by Night from &. 
nefworth to Corfe-Caſtle, thence to Briſtol, and 
laſt of all to Berkley Caſtle; treating him every 
where with monſtrous Barbarity, in Hopes te 
haſten his Death, But when all theſe did not pte- 
vail over the Strength of his Conſtitution, freſli 
Orders were ſent them to make ſure Work, tho 
ith the affected Ambiguity of an Heathen Ora- 
le; Edvardum occidere nalite timere bonum eft | 
The Meaning of which, thoſe Miniſters of 
ell being too well acquainted with, entered 
is Bed-Chamber, ſtopped his Mouth, forced a 
ollow Pipe of Horn into the Paſſage of 
ature, through which they ran a red-hot Iton 
nto his Bowels, without leaving any Marks o 
Violence, and buried him privately at Gloceſter, 
11 2. Did not Divine Juſtice overtake theſe 
117 execrable Regicides ? 3 
1 A. Yes. The very Perſons who employed 
hem, affecting to purſue them with Ven- 
eance, only to ſcreen themſelves from the 
Suſpicion, they both fled beyond Sea; where 
Gurney, being ſeized three Years afterwards, 
| was 
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was orflere# Home, by the young King, to re- 
ceive a condign Puniſhment ; but he was ſe 
ctetly. put td Dbattr ain hig Faſlage by Bea, t 
| pech the Difdorery of the e Perſon 
D had — * to — Hoever, Prov 
| dhe at l them v Light," an 
xpaſed the deſerve 
Paniſhmenr 18 Ach Lig nin . $094 
| But Bow, did the govern" th the Mean 
Ti 0 75 11 I OP» } 91 ame gs f nur 1:16 
A. The'Queen-Mbrhet und Mortimer, wh 
uſurped all the Authority during the King 
Nonage, patched up a Peace with the Scots, 
Who made” "freſh Deptedations on the Bor- 
ders; whereby (withdutthaving made any mor 
than a Raree:ſhow'sf Fighting) they yielde 
p all the Advantages gained over that Nation 
by King Edward i. and procured the Term 
be af 100 of by 2 Parliament, compoſed 
| cer n Faction, in 1328. N 
1 Did not this open the Eyes of che Poop 
at laſt? "# 
A Yes; now hen it was too late, the 
Engliſh, could plainly ſee themſelves ſtript by 
Treaties, of more Advantages than their Neigli- 
bouts could have expected to gain by an open 
War. From whence it was natural to reflect 
how the very Perſons who pretend to refor 
the Government by itregular Methods, have 
commonly nothing leſs in view than the pub 
lic Good, which ſerved them for a Protene, 
h 2) 9.117 VAR 
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2 And did they bear it all with Patience ? 
A. No. They concerted Meafures to redreſg 


eit Grievances ; by obliging the Queen-Mo« 
r to refund the immenſe Revenues ſhe had 


groſſed to herſelf, far exceeding thoſe of other 
ueens; by examining into the Murder of the 
te King; and by bringing Mortimer (newly 
reated Earl of March) to condign Puniſhment. 
t the conſcious Offenders artfully extricated 


ing a general Pardon. | 

2. Did this reconcile the Malecontents? 

A. It quieted them for a while. But it 
as not long before a freſh Provocation was 
iven them, by a helliſh Snare, into which the 
arl of Kent (the King's Uncle) being un- 


f the Queen-Mother and Mortimer ; though 
e had been before drawn in to join with them 
gainſt his own Brother, not foreſeeing the dire 
ffects of their Undertaking. ; 

8 How were they brought to Juſtice at 
A. The King being made acquainted with 
eit Practices, found Means to ſurprize them 
oth in the Caſtle at Nottingham; from whence 
oritmer was ſent to the Tower of London: 


emſelves out of the preſent Danger, by pub. 


arily drawn, fell a Sacrifice to the Jealoufies | 


nd, another Parliament being ſummoned, 
e was condemned to be hanged ; which was ex- 
cnted at Jyburn, 29 Nov. 1330, and his naked 
ody leſt there hanging two Days. 
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Wat was moſt remarkable in his Caſe 
A. That he was (amongſt other Things 
adjudged guilty of High- Treaſon, for conſent 
ing to the Murder of King Edward ii. thoug 
then actually depoſed, and diſpollefſed o th 
Government. | 
Q How did the Queen-Mother eſcape? - 

A. She narrowly. eſcaped with her Lie on 
of Regard to the King: But was Ka 
perpetual Impriſonment, and. the Forfeiture o 
all her Lands; in which Condition ſhe lived 
28 Years, till her Death. 
9. What was the next coobderable Occur- 
' rence in this Reign? _ | 

A. The King married Philippa of Hainaalt, 
and took the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment into his own Hands, during that ſame 
Parliament, about the Age of. 17 Years. 

2, And how did he exerciſe it? 

A. With great Glory, both to himſelf and 
the Nation. 

2. Had not he ſome Conteſts with France? 

A. Yes; firſt for the Regency, and after- 
wards for the Crow. 

2, What Title had King Edward to the 
Crown of France? 

A. As Son and Heir to Jabella, Siſter and ſole 
Heir to Charles theFair, King of France, who 
died 1 Feb. 1328, leaving his Wife big with 
Child. Upon which, King Edward claimed 
F 2 the 


; C4 1... 
the Regency, as he afterwards did the Crown; 
but was deprived of both by the Preference off 
Philip of Valais, the Male Heir of a younger 
Brother of King Cherles's Father. However, 
King Edward (tho', undoubtedly the next Heit) 
being then in his Minority, and under the In- 
fluence! of his Mother and Mortimer, did not 
{further proſecute his Right, till a more fa- 
vourable Opportunity, 
Did he not engage in the mean Time 

2 Scotland? 
A Fes ig Purſuance of King Edward the 
Firſt's Pretenſions to the Sovereignty of that 

Kingdom, he made uſe of Egiard, the Son of 
John Baliol (whom that King had firſt advanced, 
and afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of it) encouraging 
him to revive his Claim of Right againſt David 
the Son of Robert Bruce, who was now in 
Poſſoſſion, and had married King Edward's own 
Siſter. Accordingly, Edward Baliol, landing in 
| Scotland, obtained four Victories "ſucceſſively 
over the Forces of young David, A. D. 1332, 
who was forced to fly into France. 
| 2. Did the Scotch King Edward now recover 
| his Father's Throne? 
Al. Yes; and was crowned at Scone : But 
did not long enjoy it in Peace. 
2. What was the Iſſue of this? 
| A. No ſooner was he on the Throne, but 
(according to Agreement) he did Homage, in 

Token ef Subjection to the King of England, 

and reſigned to him Berwick ; which when 
| recovered, 
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recovered out of the Hands of David's Adhe 
rents, after the Battle of Halydown- Hill, wa 
annexed to the Crown of England in 1333 
But the Scots, enraged at this Indigaity, 100 
Arms againſt their new King, and drove hi 
out of the Nation: On which Provocation 
[King Edward made ſeveral Expeditions in 
that Country, which he over- ran with Fire an 
Sword, ſo far as he could penetrate, though 
ſtill found ſome Patriots ſo firm and refolate 
'as to expole themſelves to the laſt Extremity 
rather than ſubmit to a foreign Yoke, 
9, What was his next Undertaking *? | 
A. Being now no longer in Fear of Scotland, 
he reſolved on aſſerting his Right to France: 
Fot which he made a Preparation ſuitable to the 
Undertaking, and took upon him the Royal 
Title, and Arms, accordingly, A. D. 1340. 
| 9. What were the principal Actions perform- 
ed in this War? 
A. King Edward entirely defeated th 
French Fleet on the Coaſt of Flanders, in June 
1340. He obtained a fignal Victory over their 
King's Army in the Battle of Creſy, under 
the Conduct of his Son (the Black Brince, ſo 
called from his wearing black Armour) then 
but 16 Yearsold, 24 Aug. 1346, where, it .is 
ſaid, the Engliſh firſt made uſe of Guns, before 
not heard of in France; and after a Siege of 1 1 
;Months became Maſter of Calais, 4 Aug. 1347. 
2. What was moſt memorable on the takin 
'that Town ? 


A. Th 
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A. The King, being entaged at their not 
urrendering till the laſt Extremity, refuſed 
o grant them even their Lives, but on Con- 
ition of their delivering up fix of their Prin- 
ipal Burghers (whom they were to chuſe) for 
Sacrifice to his Reſentment. In this general 
onſternation, Euftace de St. Pierre, one of the 
hiefs, and five more by his Example, gallant. 
y offeted themſelves up to him as Victims for 
he reſt. And when they were proceeding to 
xecution, notwithſtanding the Interceſſion of 
he Prince in their Behalf, it was owing to the 
ears and Entreaties of the good Queen Phi- 
ippa, that they were ſent back with Pardo 
and Preſents. 
9. Were the Scots quiet all this While Poe! 
A. No. By the Influence of France, they 
ntered England with a great Army: But were 
et and defeated by the Queen, near Durham ; | 
here David (who was now repoſſeſſed of the 
Kingdom of Scotland) was taken Priſoner, after 
a ſtout Reſiſtance, 17 Ofober 1346, and 5 
continued till 28 April 13 57. | 
9. What became of Edward Baliol * 
while ? 
A. After his Expulſion from the Throne, 
he lived retired in England; and at laſt refigned 
| his Claim to King Edward, A. D. 13 55, dying 
in 1363, the laſt of his Family. 
2. What Figure did the Engliſh now make 
in Trade abroad ? 
A. The Merchants e to the King 
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of certain Spanyb: Sins: which intercepted theit 
Tude and committed various Depredationt 
upon them, he generauſiy went an board 1 
Peda. and meeting with the Spaniſh Fleet 
| theCoalt near Hinchelſea, took 26 of their Ships 
| deſtroyed others, and cleared the Seas of yh 
reſt 29 Aug. 1350. Which Action h 

| reckoned among his greateſt Glories, and per 
uated the Memory of it by a ny 


2. What further Progreſs did the Engl 
| make in France? | 
A. The Prince of Wales being attacked wit 
an Army of above 5 times the Number, nea 
Poictiers, obtained a complete Victory, and t 
more Priſoners than Rumlelf had Soldiers 
Among whom was Jobn himſelf (who- ſuc 
ceeded Philip his Father in the Threne) wi 
one of his Sons, and a great many of his prin 
, cipal Nobility, 19 Sept. 1356, who were al 
treated by the victorious Prince with his vnn | 
Gallantry. = 
2 How did the captive Prigces obtain thei 
Liberty? 
A. David of Scotland gained his Liberty i 
1357, and a Truce for ten Years, on Securit: 
of paying 100000 Marks, by ſo many yeatly 
Payments: But Jobn of France continued q 


Priſoner till July 1360, when he was enlarge 
in Purſuance of bo Treaty of Bretigny, 


What was the Cauſe of his ſo long ** 
ſtraint? 
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A. The States of Frante diſagteed to to the 
Terme of a Treaty made between the two. 
King's in Perſon. Upon which King Edward 
paſſed over with a mighty Army, and over- 
ran the Country to the very Gates of Pari; 
till a Treaty was ſet on Foot, which gave ſome 
Intermiſſion to the Calamitics of France. 

2. On what Terms was it concluded? 

A. King Eauard wis put into Poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral Provinces in France, formerly enjoyed 
by his Predeceſſors, together with certain other 
Acquiſitions ; and ſecured to be paid 3000000 
of Crowns of Gold for the French King's Ran- 
ſom. After which, theſe two Kings parted, 

with mutual Honour and Eſteem: And King 
John coming over again, on a Viſit, contracted 
a Diſtemper; of which he died here, 8 April, 

1364, univerſally lamented. 0 

2. Had King Edward any Controverſy with 
the Pope? 

A. Yes; Urban iv. ſent him a haughty De- 
mand of 30 Years Arrear of Tribute, in Pur- 
ſuance of his Claim of Sovereignty ; But he 
received fuch a firm and reſolute A Oh as 
ſilenced that Demand for ever. | 
2. Was the remaining Part of his Reign as 
proſperous as the foregoing ? | 
A. Far otherwiſe, The gallant Prince of 
alis, in an Expedition into Caſtile (where he 
reſtored King Peter, who had been depoſed by 
his own Brother and Subjects) contracted a 
[Dropſy\ in 1368, of which he languiſhed many 
Years, ö 


— 
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Tears. © The Duke of Clarence,” his next ſur- 
ing Brother; died in the ſame Vear, aged 
2. Charles v. King of France, ſucceeding his 
ather, perfidiouſly broke the late Peace, pro- 
aimed Wat, and confiſcated the Engliſh 
Rates (in France, in 1369. The excellent 
ueen died the fame Year; The Provinces 
evolted by Land ; and the Fleet miſcarried at 
ea, 1372. And, in ſhort, France now recover- 
d all the had loſt in the former War, except 
alais. ' © 
9. What was King Edward doing all the 
bile ?. 
A. His own Generoſity had inclined bim to 
epend too much upon the French Honour; 
o that Charles was prepared to execute his De- 
igns before Edward ſuſpected him: And the 
oſtages, who had great Liberty indulged them, 
id baſely break their Parole. He was now 
advanced in Vears, and infirm, which abated 
is military Ardor; and the Black Prince was 
iſabled by Sickneſs, of which he died, 8 June 
1376. $0 that, though he ſent Forces under 
ther Commanders, their ſeveral Expeditions 
urned to little Account, and ended i in a Truce 
N 437/ . 
9. Did not he improve that Time to his Ad- 

B.A e? 
A. No. He fell into an unhappy Amour 
with Alice Pierce, on whom he doated, fo as 
' to negle every thing, to divert her with vain 
Shews and Entertainments; ſo that his frequent 
Demand 
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worthleſs Attendants! 


K rable in this Reiga ? 


emands of Money, and Mifapplications of it; 

e his People ſo uneaſy, that his good Par. 
iament interpoſed to get the Favourite baniſhed, 
hough ſhe was ſoon recalled again: And at 
ſt — baſe Wretch had the Ingratitude to 
orſake him (as all the reſt of his 1 Domeſticks 


A plain Proof to Princes, how little they 
are followed for their own Sakes, but only to 
gratify the Avarice and Ambition of their 


2. When did he die? 


Vear of his Age, and the 5 iIſt of his Reign. 
Q, What other Things were moſt memo- 


A. 21 June 1377, at Sheen; in che 6 5th 


id) when he was dying; but not till ſhe had 
ſtripped him, even of the very Rings on hisFin-| | 


| 


A. Prince Edward was created Duke of Corn- 
wall, in 1337, being the firſt that was create 
a Duke in England. The Order of the Garter 


was inſtituted in 13 50. And Windſor-Caſt 
was rebuilt; the famous William of Wickba 


being the Surveyor of the Structure. 
9. Did not the famous Reformer Wickliff 


flouriſh in this Time? 
A. Yes. And it is agreed, that he had 1 


Goldi in his Mine, though not without a Mi 
ture of courſer Ingredients, equally dangerous 


all Government Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. Bu 


raiſing the Power of the Laity, and boldly pro 


bis ſetting the People looſe from why 


nouncing the Spiritual Powers and Revenues 0 
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precatioùs, made his Dodtines fo 
extremely abceptable to the popular Demo- 
Sogues, that the Duke of Lancafter, and ſome 
other great Men, patronized him to 
vhwarcantable, rather out of Spite to the Clergy, 
than Deſire of a ſober Reformation. 
8 How many Children had this King? 
| In all 12. 7 Of wen y wwe) is. 
1. Prince Edward, who died the Year before 
his Father, but left his Son Richard Heir Ap- 
parent: 2. William of Hatfield, who died a 
Child: 3. Lionel, Duke of 'Clarenze ; who 
died before his Father, but left a D 
named Philippa: 4. John Duke of Luancaſter: 
'5. Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, and afterwards 
Dake of 1914 6. William of M indſor, who 
died young: And, 7. Thomas of Woodftook, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham: and Glaceſter. 


n 00) Ini b Mckagiar 
Q, Who ſucceeded King Edward iii? 
A. His undoubted Heir, Richard, the ſur- 
'viving Son of Edward the Black Prince, in the 
11th Year of his Age. 


Q. Did nobody oppoſe his Right of Suc- 


ceffion ? 

A. It was ſuſpected both by the late King 
and Prince, that the ambitious Duke of Lan- 
caſter, his Uncle, would be inclined to uſurp up- 


on him; and therefore u en was taken t 


Prevent i it. 
L. Whenſ 
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9. . When was he crowned ? 10 ic 

A. July 16, 1377. And the Duke of 
Lancaſter, with ſeveral others, appointed Re- 
9. How did they govern during his Ming. 
rity ? . NU 
"A Very negligently. The French made ſe. 
veral Deſcents, and ravaged the Coaſt of 
England; and the Scots were troubleſome on th 
Borders. In the mean Time Troops were ſen 
to aſſiſt the King of Portugal againſt the Kin 
of Caſtile; rather to ſupport the Duke of Lan 
caſter's perſonal Pretenſions to that latter Crown 
than out of regard to the publick Intereſt o 
England. | 4-480 

Q. Was the Peace at Home well kept the 
while ? 5 

A. No. The King's Revenues being il 
managed, and the Farmers of them leyyin 
he Taxes with great Rigour and Inſolence, oc 
aſioned an Inſurretion in Kent and Efſex, © 
100000 Peaſants, under the Conduct of on 
alter, a Tyler; who marched at the Head o 
is Mob of Levellers (accompanied by © 
all, a Field-Preacher) towards London, breath 
ng Revenge on the Nobility, Lawyers, ant 
ther Gentlemen, and murdering ſuch of the 
s fell into their Hands. They demanded © 
he King to come and ſpeak with them in Per 
on : Which not being thought ſafe, they plun 
dered Southwark ; and being let into the Cit 
by the London-Mob, advanced to the Duke of 

h Lancafier's 
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Tanaſters $ Palace of the Savoy, "which they re- 
duced to Aſhes, together with other Houſes of 
Diſtinction; plundering the Temple, and ſpar- 
ing nothing that, was expoſed to their Fury and 
| Madneſs of Reformation. Then they proceeded 
to the Tower; and, entering it without Oppoſi- 
tion, bebeaded Sudbury, Archbithop. of Can- 
terbury, and Hales, the Lord High-Treaſurer, 
ks they found there. | 
2, How was this Rebellion ſuppreſſed ? | 
A. Partly by an Offer of Pardon; which 
the Eſſex · Men accepted of, and withdrew : But 
Walter, the Tyler, coming, to a perſonal Con- 
ference with the King in Smithfield, and there 
inſiſting on extravagant Terms with brutiſh In- 
ſolence, was deſervedly ſtruck dead by Wal- 
worth, the gallant Lord-Mayor of Fa A.D. 
1381. 
. What was the Effect of this dangerous 
(Aen. | 
A. The Rebels had their Bows bent to re- 
venge it, when the young King, with amazing 
Preſence of Mind, putting himſelf at their 
Head, and calling to them to follow him, led 
them into St. George's Fields ; where, ſeeing 
themſelves followed by the Lord-Mayor, and 
a Troop of well-armed Citizens, they threw 
down their Arms, and diſperſed herkleivgs in 
Confuſion. | 


Q. Were there any other Commotions of the 
ſame Kind ? 
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A. Yes; in Su and Nor TW 
they murdered the Judges, and Lawyers, an 
other Gentlemen; deſtroying all the ancient 
Charters they met with: But theſe were all 
ſuppreſſed by the Courage and Conduct o 
Spencer, Biſhop of Noruich; who pn 
himſelf at the Head of a Party of Loyalifts, t 
the Ringleaders, (who were brought to. Juſtice 
and made a terrible Slaughter among the reſt. 
L. Did the Kingdom now enjoy Peace after 
+ 

A. No. Thoſe about the King, ſuſpecting 
the Duke of Lancaſter of ſiniſter Deſigns on 
the Crown, poſſeſſed the young King with the 


Reſentment, retired from Court, and 


their Malice. And though Hoſtilities were 
happily prevented, at that Time by the Media- 
tion of the Queen-Mother, the Boke was but 
little truſted afterwards ; for which he purſued 
the Favourite Miniſters, with all his Art' and 
Intereſt, as Evil Counſellors, This raiſed ſuch 
a Faction in the Kingdom, that even when 
France was prepared to invade us, the Parlia- 


like Jealouſy : Whereupon the Duke, in hy: 


Forces, under Pretence of defending him So 


ment would not truſt the King with the Sup- 


to hazard the Loſs of the whole Kingdom, out 


of Spite to two or three Favourites. 
5. What Courſe did the King take at this 


plies neceflary to be raiſed, unleſs he would 
diſmiſs thoſe Evil Counſellors; thus not ſcrupliog| 
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A. Juſtly incenſed at ſuch an unſeaſonable 
Motion, he forebore a while to meet the Par- 
lament, But afterwards complied with theic 
Importunity, to remove his Miniſters, thought 
they were ſoon. recalled again. This ſerved the 
diſaffected Lords for a Pretence to raiſe an 
Army; with which they fought! and | defeated 
the Forces raiſed for the King's Service: And 
afterwards, advancing to Londen, had the Im- 
pudence to threaten their Sovereign to his Face, 
with the Choice of another King, A. D. 1388. 
Soon after which, a Parliament was called by 
their Influence, wherein were made divers Ex- 
amples, either of public Juſtice, or factious 
Fury. | | 


2. Who were the Chiefs in this Confederacy? | 


A. The Duke of Ghlcefter, and the Earl of 


Derby (the King's Uncle, and Couſin-German) 


with the Earls of Arundel, Warwick and Nor- 
tingham. 

Did not the King take the Government 
into his own Hands? | 
A. Ves; and immediately made a Choice of 
new Miniſters, among whom the famous 
William of Wickbam, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
became Lord High Chancellor. | 


L., Did not this reform the Confederate 
Lords? | 


A. No. They looked upon every Body 
unqualified for Power and Truſt but themſelves; 
and ſtill repreſented the Perſons imployed, un- 
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der 85 odious Charatter of Favourites zan, 
Evil- ounſellors. 3 
9. Where was the Duke” of Lancahet' a 


this Time? e 
1 Abroad; i in Parte jt of His Sin, to th 
Kingdom of  Caftil: 74 7 icht of his Wife 
But that Affair being co mpromiled'Þ 95 a Treat 
he returned © 0. "England in 13 1399, and ſexe 
for ſome. Time, as well a as, "his Booker t of « mY 
ceſter, to be reconciled tothe Kin 

2. Was the Spirit of Diſcord ow laid? 


A. No. The Diſaffection had got eh | 
deep Root, that the City, of London refuſed te 
lend the Kin ioo Pounds, and the Mob te fl 
in Pieces an 6 en Merchant, who would h. | 
lent it out of his own Pocket, in 1392. 

| 2, What was the next confiderable rast | 


£ 


action? 

A. The Kiog himſelf paſſed | over to vel 
to ſuppreſs an Inſurrection there; having ſen 
his two Uncles of Lancaſter and Gleeft to t 
negociate a Peace with France ; which ended 
in a ſecond Marriage, and a Truce for 28 


Years. 
9. Was all quiet at Home the while 8 


A. No. The Lollards (Followers of Wi 1 
lliffe) beginning to preſs for Reformation of 


Religion, in their Fanatical Way, the King re- 
turned, to prevent any Tumults. And findin 
ſufficient Cauſe to ſuſpe& both the Spirit an 
Power of the Duke of Glocefler, he had R 


ara, to a Stratagem to ſeize him, as well "ts 
the 
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| Lord Cobham, and others his Fellow Con- 
ſpirators. 

What became of theſe Lords? | 

A. Glocefter was cotiveyed to Calais, War- 
wick and Arundel to the Tower, and Cobham to 
Ferſey. And à Parliament, meeting ſoon after, 
[repealed the Hatdſhips itnþoſed upon the King 
in his Minority, baniſhed'the Arcbhiſhop of Can- 
ferbury and the Earl of Warwick, and con- 
demned the Eatl of Arundel to Death, the 
Duke of Glocefter being already privately diſ- 
patched. at Calais. At the ſame time, to gra- 
tify the other .great Men, the King advanced 
ſeveral of the principal Lords higher in Title 
and Eſtate, A. D. 1397. 

9. How long did theſe Meaſures preſerve 
the King's Peace? 

A. Not long. For now his Troubles haſten- 
ed on apace, A Quarrel happened between 
the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, about ſome 
ſeditious Words faid to be ſpoken of the King. 
'The one affirming, and the other denying them, 
a Combat was demanded and agreed to. But 
the King interpoſing, baniſhed them both; 
the former for ten Years (which were ſoon mo- 
derated to fix) and the latter for Life. 
2. What happened upon this? 

A. The Duke of Lancaſter dying, 3 Feb. 
1398, his Son, the Duke of Hereford, * in 
Exile, reſenting his Baniſhment, and apgrieved 
by the Confiſcation ' of his Father' s Eſtate, in 
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| this Diſcontent, met with Archbiſhop Arundel 
| allo in Exile; by whoſe wicked Countels his 
Refentments were worked _ en a > « Rofolao 
of Revenge. 
2. How did Wapbe 60. xd. 216d \,y313o 
A. Taking the Advantage of the King rab 
| 5 with his beſt Troops in Ireland, to ſup- 
preſs 2 freth:Rebellion:: thete, he landed in 
Yor h/hire, 4 Juhh, 1399, accompanied by the 
Rebel - Prelate and a fety more. Immediately 
after which, he was joined by the Earls of 
| Northumberland and Meſtmerland, and others, 
to the Number of 60000. 80 forward were 
the Engh/>; in former Days, to run into Ne- 
bellion, on every Provocation, againſt the 
Princes of the right Line, though my could 
bear ten times as much from Uf 1 
2, What Colours did he give this his lan- 
ſion? 
4 A. Though ir was: plain he Luer NN 
Crown, yet - be only pretended to affert the 
{Reſtitution of bis Father's Eſtate: However, 

he haſtened his March towards Londen, which 
[has declared for him; ſo that his Uncle (the 
Duke of Vr) who was left Regent for the 
King, being deſerted by the Council, and not 
able to raiſe a Force ſufficient to ſtem the Tor- 
| 'rent, found himſelf under a Nen r retire 
te his own Houſe. - 

7 How then did Lanraſter proceed ? 
He was triumphantly received by. the 

FE <7 as if _ had been their Deliverer! 
— — 1 ut 


| 
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. 
— 5 
= be ſoon ſhewed, that his own Ambitio 
was to be gratified, rather than Grievances : 
| be: redrefled, For when be: bad taken th 
pores of Briſtol, without any Colour of Au- 
thority, but by meer uſurped Power, and i : 
open Violation of all Law he cauſed ſeveral o 
the King's Counſellors to be beheaded, in 
2 arbitrary Manner than had ever deen 


by the King or his Miniſtry. | 
2: What was the King doing all-this while: 
A. On the firſt Notice of this Invaſion, h 
haſtened over from Ireland : But being I 
— contrary Winds, he could not ar- 
rive before his Friends ee — bis 
3 every where triumphant. 
2. What Refuge Was oft him in this Di. 
ſureſz g 
AI. After baving el for a whit to Con- 
way-Caſtle, which, though ſtrong, was un- 
provided of all Neceſſaties for a long Defence, 
be gallantly refolved to throw himſelf upon the 
Generofity of the Invader, and meien 
him at Flint. 
2 Did this ens prevail upon the 
Duke to favour Majeſty in Miſery ? - 
A. No. He brought the King with 
to London; where he was confined in the Tower 
while the Duke took his Meaſures to * 
the Revolution. | 
9. What were they? | 
A. He ſummoned a Convention of thi 
States ; not in his own en but in the King's. 
—R—— 
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Throne, under ai ae rg of ng: Henry Iv 
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| [And theſe, being prepared beforehand, took up- 


which they preſumed Formality to depoſe 


n*them the ſupreme Power; under Pretence 
A Sovereign, and to place the Invader on his 


30 Sept. 1399. 

2. But did not King Richard reſign the 

rown'? 7 11 

A. Ves, he did in F ac. But — 

untary that had been, it could not convey a 
al Right to Henryy: once there w Was" a Eater 


Heir in being. 


L. Who wos that? e 15 8 

A. Edmund Mortimer, Earl of In 
ext Heir to Lionel Duke of Clarence, who w 
he third Son of King Edward iii. Where 
Henry was Son and Heir only to Jabn Duke of 
Lancaſter, the fourth Son of the fame! King. 

9, Was there no ſurviving Heir * 8 of 
hat King's twoelder Sons ? 


A. King Richard himſelf was the Heir of 


he eldeſt: And as he had no Iſſue, and the 
econd of King Edward's Sons died an Infant, 
he Right of Succeſſion was to deſcend 
ourſe upon the Heir of the Duke of Cle: 
ence; viz. this fame Edmund, who was 
reſumptive Heir to King Richard ii. as hi 
ather Roger Mortimer had been before 151 
lared by Parliament, in 1385. 

9, What Colours then could varniſh over 


_ s Title? 
A. The 
| 


* 
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A. The King's perſonal Renunciation, the 
Parliament's Sentence for depoſing him, an 
their Election of Henry into his Throne: O 
which the fitſt was made under the Reſtraint 
and Dnreſs of Impriſonment, and the other 
two illegal and null, for want of Authority. 

9. Was not this as unwarrantable as any 
of the arbitrary Proceedings with which the 
King was charged;ſ)ſüü 3 
' A. Ves: And ſo much the more ſo, as the 
Uſurpation of Power is worſe than the Abuſe 
of Authority. But it is common in all violent 
Conteſts between the King's Prerogative and 
the People's Priwleges,” to run madding from 
one Extreme to the other: And we know, it 
has been a Maxim with ſome People, that he 
who has the worſt Title, makes the beſt, King ! 
; 2, What formal Proceſs was uſed in this At= 
fair 7 12 bt 1 neee ot ese 
A. After a preſcript Form of Renunciation 
impoſed upon their King, Articles of Mal- ad- 
miniſtration were drawn-up againſt him; which 
being paſſed in that Convention of the three 
Eſtates (without a Head) they ſent their Com- 
miſſioners to notify the ſame to him, and to 
declare him depoſed; after much the ſame Man- 
ner, as their pious Predeceſſors had done in the 
Cate of his Great Grandfather King Edward ii. 
Only they went now a Step further than that 
Precedent, by diſinheriting the next Heir too, 
which in the other Revolution they did not pre- 
G 3 ſume 
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— do, though the then Heir was an In- 
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2. What then were the Effects of this ex- 
wee Revolution? uu, up 2 

A. Care was taken to prevent any Dunger 
to the Poſſeſſor from the unhappy King: him- 
ſelf: But the ſetting aſide his next Heir proved 
the real Source of the dreadful Calamities, which 
affected this infatuated Nation till the third Ge- 
neration; when, after a Deluge of the beſt 
Blood in England, the right Heir e the 
hone of his Anceſtotfss. 

9. What became of the King after this) 

A. He was removed from the Tower, to the 
Caſtle of Leeds in Kent, and ftom "thence to 
 Pontefratt in Yorkſhire ; where, ſome ſay, he 
was ſtarved to death: But the general Belief is, 
that he was barbarouſly murdered: by Sir Pierce 
Exton and eight of his Accomplices ; though 
not till he had valiantly lain four of them with | 
his own Hands, 14 Feb. 1400, aged 34. 
| 9, What was remarkable in thoſe n in 
Relation to the Church ? 
A. The Popes had been ſtoutly oppoſe and 
checked in their Enctoachments, by ſeveral 
Laws made by this King and his immediate 
Anceſtors: And therefore, the then Pope poli- 
[eickly promoted the Revolution, whereby a 
Prince, whoſe Title tothe Crown was precarious, | 
would not be ſo likely to exert himſelf with Vi- 
' gout, in Defence of the Rights of the Church 
* Kingdom. 


| 
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9. What 
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D, What was this Kings juſt Tharater? © 
A. That he wasa magnificent, generous and 
good- natuted Prince,” wit ſome Failings, but 


as great Virtves ; and fell: a Sacrifice to the 
Ambition of ſome n Neu * A rn 
Family, 


4 N 
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2. When did Henry of Lancaffer take x upon 
him the State and Title of King? 
A. Immediately upon the depoſing of dg 
Richard, in the Parliament, 30 Sept. 1399. 
Duke Henry roſe up, and claimed the Crown. 

2, What Ri (git did he pretend to it?! | 
5 His Words were affectedly ſo obſcure, 
that (it was plain) be did not a0 it ſhould! 
be nicely examined: Though at firft he dif 
claimed all Right of Canqueſt, and would fain 
have derived a hereditary Right, as deſcended 
from King Henry iii. 
9, And did not the Parliament make any 
Declaration of it? 
A. No. As they were his Creatures, they pro- 
ceeded, as if his Title had been unconteftable ; 3 
and immediately proclaimed him King. Upon 
which, as they had made him a King, he could 
do no leſs than make them a Parliament, 
tho ſummoned in the Name of King Richard. 
And then Archbiſhop Arundel (who bad been 
baniſhed by King Richard for High-Trea- 
fon, and now returned with the Invader) began 


a canting 
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a canting S ch, pet verting nie Oly 
Scripture, to perſuade his Audience; that God's 

Providence had brought about the glorious Re- 
volution, and ſo to convey the nne ol the 
Uſurpation out of their Sight. 

2. How did the Fal of Mare behav, 
when he was thus diſinberited? 

A. He wiſely retired to bis own Eſtate in 
| Herefordſhire, without any ſign of Diſguſt; 

well knowing, that he bad no other way at pre- 
ſent to ſecure himſelf from the Kare and 
Power of an ambitious Uſurper. 

2. When was Henry W N 


A. On the 13th of Ocaber, aged 33 — 
A then he ſet forth his Title in other Colours, 
vg. 1. By Right of Conqueſt (which he bad 
83 diſclaimed;) 2. By King Richard's De- 
ſignation of him for his Succeſſor (which was 


neither in his Power not Will to do;) And, 3. 
As next Male-Heir to the late King (which was 
notoriouſly falſe.) However, he would not own 
his beſt and only Title ( ſuch as it was) the Con- 
ſent of the People, leſt it ſhould be thought, that 
thoſe who gave him the Crown might eee 

rah it away ayain, 
How did he exerciſe his Coma ment thus 

| un} joſtly obtained; 
by "1 With like Injuſtice; endeavouring, though 
in vain, to perpetuate the Uſurpation, by 2 
Parliamentary Entail of the Crown upon bim 
and his Heirs for ever: As if Hereditary Right 
were to be incefeafible 1 in the Family of Ulur- 
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rs; but io be Tobked upon as no T Tide what- 
over in the right Line I After which, being 
ay while the injured King breathed: — 
he Air of bis Priſon, he firſt under hand pro- 
ured a Petition from the Commons to bring 
him to a Trial, and then had it moved in 
Parliament for their der how Richard 
ſhould be diſpoſed of? 
9. Did any Remains of: the Spirit of \Loy 
burt appear among them on that nice Qaeſtion? 
A. Ves. Though the Motion was made by 
ts Archbiſhop of Canterbury betorementioned, 
nd the whole Convention ſeemed to incline 
towards Sevetity, there was one other Prelate 
— but one) who had Virtue and Courage 
nougb, to give his Voice in Favour of his in- 
jured Sovereign, and to oppoſe their Revolu- 
tion- Principles, to the apparent Hazard of bis 
oven Life: And that was Thomas Merks, eue 
on Carliſle. 
{ - 2, What was the Subſtance of his Speech ? 
A. He infiſted, x, That @ rightful King 
of England, though for his Vices even intollerable, 
cannot by bis Subjects be burt in his Perſon or | 
Power, either by Judgment or Force, without 
the Guilt of Treaſon : Which he enforced- by 
many Arguments from Scripture and Reaſon, 
againſt Reſiſtance, 2. That King Richard 
had not done any Thing deſerving ſuch Correfion; 
(ſuppoſing they had an Authority to call him 
to Account ; ) the Offences with which he wwas 
charged being foully aggravatgd, and not fairly 
2 
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at, King had been 

— depoſed, yet — Due of Lanea 
ould not bave any Right to the Crown. For, r. 
to Inheritance, King Richard himſelf wa 
only yet alive, but others alſo," of the Line 
larence, who were of Right to ſucceed bim, i 
iſe be died without Jſue. 2. As to Congieſt, 
no Subject can acquire a Right; where the Wa | 
Rebellion, and the Victory Treaſon. 3. As to\ 
be Reſignation, it was null ix itſelß, both bt 
uſe the King was a Priſoner, and alſo berauſ 
e could not alienate\ the Crown from the 
err, if he would. And, 4. As to Election, i 
as both againſt Law and Cuſtom ; and, whe 
attempted, always attended with dreatfu 
Confufions, till the right Heir was reflored. Aﬀe 
which, he intimated the grievous Calamities na 
turally to be expected in the preſent Cha 
And at laſt, he boldly declared, That the Du 
(whom they called King ) had more offended by his 
Uſurpation, than the King had by the worſt of t 

itrary Proceedings of which he was accufed. 

9, What Effect had this Speech upon th 
Houſe ? | 

A. The Revolution was too far gone, 
ſuch a Convention to hearken to Argument 
bow unanſwerable ſoever. All the Effect it 
had, was, that the good Biſhop, for thus h 
| veſtly diſcharging his own Conſcience, was im- 
| mediately clapped up in Confinement in 
| Alban's, and foon after deprived, by Concer 
| with the Pope, under Colour of a Tranflati 
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o Ihe Utular Ses of Samos; which was the 
Anſwer the — 7 RR able to 
— his loyal Arguments. 

L, What Reſolution aid hey come to, con- 
cerning the King? * 
A. That he ſhould be kept.i in 'Confnement 
during Life, with a. princely Allowance; but 
in Cafe any Perſon ſhould attempt his De- 
liverance, Richard himſelf ſhould: be the far(t 
Man to ſuffer Death; which was in Eſfect 0 
paſs Sentence of Death upon him, and put it 

in the Power of any one of his Eaemies (with- 
out any Act of his own) to haſten the Execu- 
tion, 

* Was nothing attompred, in Favour of the 

unhappy Victim? g 

A. Ves. In the Bezznaing of the Year 1409; 
certa in Lords and Gentlemen, under Colour 
of a Tournament at Oxford, had combined to 
ſeize the Uſurper, and reſtote the King. This 
being unwarily diſcovered, they flew to open 

Arms, giving out that King Richard had eſcap- 
ed out of Prifon,” and was ready to appear at 
their Head. The Readineſs of the People to 
lift under their Banners on this Occaſion, plain- 
ly ſhewed, that the Revolt of their pretended 
Repreſentatives was far from being approved of, 
by tae Body of the Nation. 'The Confederates 
were ſuddenly at the Head of a formidable 
Army, with which they marched early to 
Windjor, in order to ſurpriſe Henry there, but 
arrived a tew Fours too late, His Efcape from 

thence 
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thence having broke their Meaſures they lo 
ſo much Time before. they could-agree, 
ther to purſue the Uſurper to Landon, or fi 
to enlarge the King, that they, found Henry 
with 20000; Men, ready to _ Un 
Heunſlow-Fleath.- -: 322 bet a 
2. Did they nat fight ** chan N 
A. No. They reſolved to match by t 
Confines of Waks (where they had many we 
diſpoſed to join them) towards tbe North, in 
ordet to deliver the King out of Pontefrat#- 
But while they lay at Cirenceſter, their 
unexperienced Chiefs were ſurpriſed in their 
Inns, by the Mayor and Townſmen ; and, aftera 
Rout Reſiſtance, the Duke of Surry and the Earl 
of Saliſbury, being much wounded and taken, 
were immediately bebeaded; as were alſo the 
Duke of — and the Earl of 3 
ſometime aſten | 
2. What became of. chain: Followers he 
while ? 
A. The Noiſe they had heard, and the Fi wy 
they had ſeen in the Town, made them believe 
Henry was there with his Army: So when the 
two laſt Lords eſcaped out of the Town, with 
Deſign to join their Party, they found the 22 
deſerted, and their Army diſbanded 
L. What was the Conſequence of this Mi 
= > IP If 
A, Not only the Ruin of the Perſons im- 
E engaged; but the Murder of King 
Racoers himſelf, as before is related. 


Caſtle. 
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2. How 
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| 2. How cid the neighbouring Princes be. 1 
have on this Revolution? 

A. With more Regard to Sell. Iotereſt, than 
either to Juſtice or Honour. Their Politicians al. 
| ways ſaw more Proſpect ot Advantage- to them 
ſelves, from the divided State of England under 
Uſurpers, than when ſo brave à People were 
united under their lawfal Sovereighs. = 


French and Scots indeed offered ſeveral Inſults 
But Henry, conſcidus of the Danger of a'Re 
volt at Home, uſed all his Arts, by Treaties a 
Truces, to prevent an open Rupture abroad. 
2. Did he then enjoy the Fruits of Peace 
A. No. There was no ſolid Peace; 
yet any War in earneſt, | King Charles vi. 
| France had formed a Deſign to revenge the In- 
jury done his Son-in-law King Richard; bu 
when he heard he was dead, he ſuffered bim 
ſelf to be pacified: And though the Duke 
Orleans ſent Henry a formal Challenge, it ende 
only in reproachful Language on both Sides. 
But, what eaſed him of all his Apprehenſion 
from that Quarter, was the Civil War which 
broke out there, between the Houſcs of Orlia 
and Burgundy, in the Year 1410, , 
2. What Troubles aroſe to him from Scot- 
land? [ 
A. The Scots entered England, and took 
and demoliſhed Werk-Caſtle, in 1399. by 


next Year, they proclaimed War againſt him 
which ended in a Truce, after a fruitleſs I 


curſion on both Sides. Again, in 1402, they 


made 
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ugrt, the Scotch K ings Son and Heir, ell 


Olendhur, à valiant” Welſh Gentleman, 


made a freſh. Jeruption; but were defeated: b 
the Earl of Northumberland, But nothing 
him from them effe ctually, till Prince Fame; 


; Hands, in his Voyage to France, in 1406, 
J was detained 1 in Waren 
. r nr Mn ot 122191: 
| 2. Did not — 2 wien him ſome 
touble 1 I" BOS YM: 1511 VE £0 
A. Yes; more than al the reſt," Otwdn 
ſpirit- 
d op his Countrymen to revolt from the En- 
r/i/h Dominion, in 1400; entering Hereford. 
hire, ravaging the Country, and carrying off 
he Earl of Marth a Priſonet. Nor was be in 
ear of Henty's Reſentment; depending partly 
pon his having his Hands full of the Freu 
1nd Scots, and partly upon his having a 
afe Retreat among the rocky Mountains. At 
ength, by a Confedetacy between him and 
he Earls of March and Northumberland, they 
oined their Forces in Shropſbire, hoping to te- 
ore the Earl of March (the right Heir) to his 


Throne; but were entirely routed at Shrewſbury, 


22 July. 1403, where Lord Henry Percy 
commonly called Hotſpur) was flain, his 
ncle the Earl of Worceſter taken and beheaded, 
nd Northumberland himſelf narrowly eſcaped. 
Jowever, the Velſb Spirit did not yet fail them; 
dat they ill held out, and being enforced by 
2000 French, in 1405, made an Excut ſion, 
d took IVrcefter, and ſeveral other Places: 


| 
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[But, upon Henry's Apptoach- with his Army, 
—— re-embarked, and left the Fel to 
ſhiſt ſor themſelves 7 who. ſome time after, 
finding themſelves deſtiture of more TT 


om abroad, and their Leader difabled to an- 
ſwer their Expectations, hegan by Degrees t 
deſert him, in 1410, who afterwards lived con- 
aled and died (it is ſaid) in want. 
9. What provoked Northumberland to revolt 
L 
A. Aſter the great Services done him, 1 
helping him to the Throne, and other Pr 
of his Zeal, he grew ſo haughty, that, on a 
[Diſpute between them, about the Ranſom © 
ſome Priſoners taken by him, be, from t 
Time, reſolved to be revenged. And now, ou 
of Paſſion, and not out of Principle, he coul 
penly declare againſt him as a Tyrant and no 
torious Uſurper, whom before he had promoted 
as a glorious Deliverer! And found it neceſſar 
o eſpouſe the known Right of that very Prince, 
whom he had before been a chief Inſtrument 
to deprive of it. Thus, he not only joined a- 
gainſt Henry, with Owen Glendour in 1403, but 
(after a Pardon received) with the Archbiſhop o 
York and other Lords, in 1405, and again wit 
the Scot; in 1408 ; in which laſt Expedition 
was ſlain; his Perfidy to King Richard (t 
whom he owed his Honour) being puniſhed b 
the ſame Power which he had armed to hi 


Deſtruction. . 9 
9. Wha 
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he ted 


"other Pa ages are relmarka) e 
the Time of Henry iv. 


| A: Hispatling an Act for the burningof H 


reticks, to ingratiate himſelf with the Pope; 


ficſt who ſuftered the Penalty of it, being 
William gawtre, a Lollard; A. D D. 1401. 
2. How long did he reign ? 


| A. As Violence ſeldom laſts very long, his 
Dominion ended before he could enjoy the 


13 Years. 


[Fruit of thoſe Labours he had undergone to 
acquire it: For he died as foon as ever he be- 
gan to be ealy from Wars and Tumults; vs, 
20 March, 1412, in the 46th Veat of his Age, 
after be had Alled the Throne le better cha 


Q. What is his juſt Character? 


A. That he was a very great Man, and! 
adorned with fo many — as would bave 
ade him worthy of a Crown, if he had not ſo 
njuſtly defired and obtained one by en 
ion, which defaced them all. 


xxxiv. 14. enar v. 5 


A. His eldeſt Son, by the Title of Henry v, 
then. aged 25. 


younger Days? 
[ A. That his Father was ſo jealous of the ill- 
gotten Crown, as not to truſt even his own Son 


with any Share of Power : Upon which, the 
| Prince | 


4 


| 
9. Who got the Crown after his Death ? | 


. 2. What was remarkable of him in is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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q |Prince, who: was naturally very active, want- 
ing Employment, worthy of us Genius, wa 
unhappily led/into unwatrantable-Excelſes,un 
becoming his Birth, and injurious to his 
tim i a. 94569 { Scl dann Har, um 
5 2. What particular Pranks are recorded. c 
| im ? 6411 off bel Adee 5 
A. That he would diſguiſe himſelf, and lie 
in wait to rob his Fathers Rereivers ; but w 
molt {avourable to thoſe who made the ſtoute 
Reſiſtance. One of the Gang being taken and 
arraigned for Felony, the Prince himſelf came 
io, to overawe the Court. But his Preſence 
not preventing the Criminal's Condemnation, 
he raſhly ſtruck the Judge upon the: Face. 
The worthy Lord Chiet Juſtice Gaſcoigne, thus 
affronted, conſidering. the Conſequence of ſuch 
a lawleſs Action, more than the Quality of the 
Offender, after a grave Reprimand, immediately 
cauſed; him to be taken into Cuſtody, and com- 
mitted Priſoner to the King's Benc? ; to which 
the Prince (ſenſibly touched with the Rebuke) 
ſubmitted without ReluQance. nr 
A What paſſed between his Father and him 
about the Demiſe of the Crown? 
A. Henry iv. for fear of loſing the Crown 
before his Death, had it uſually placed upon 
his Pillow when he went to Bed. One Day, 
when Henry was thought to be dead, the Prince 
took it up, and went out of. the Room. The 
Father recovering his Senſes, and miſſing the 
Crown, fent for his Son, and aſked him, if 
H he 
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he would rob bim of bis Royalty before Rü, 
Death? The Prince, diſclaiming any ſuch In- 
tention, declared, he had only taken = Crown 
fas bis Rig ht, thinking his Father dead, Alas! 
ſaid the dying Father) What Right I bad to it, 
God knows, and the World has ſeen: To which 
he Son replied, with more Spirit than Piety, 
a you got it, fo will T beep it. 
Q, When was Henry v. crowned ? 
* April , 1413. 
9. How did he "4 his Government? 
A. With a very prudent and popular Act of 
Reformation. Before he applied himſelf t 
Affairs of State, he called for the Companionso 
his former Riots; and, afterexhorting them to re- 
form their vicious Courſes, didenifled them: with 
Preſents, but abſolutely baniſhed them from the 
Court. Then he made Choice of worthy Per- 
ſons for his Counſellors and Magiſtrates : And, 
to ſhew a decent Regard to the Memory of 
King Richard, he gave that injured Prince he 
Honour of a magnificent Funeral ; though he 
ell ſhort in point of Juſtice, in not reſtoring 
the Throne to the right Heir, 
9. What great Actions did he perform a- 
road f 
A. He renewed the Pretenſions of Eng land 
to the Crown of France; as Heir to King 
Edward iii. Which Demand was carried on, 
— ſome Time, only by Negociation; and ree| 
duced at length to the Reflitution of whatever 
had been taken from England ſince the famous 
Treaty 
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Henry declared War. 
Did be meet with any perſonal Inſult 
rr eee 

A. Yes, The Dauphin of France, in De- 
riſion of his youthful Exerciſes, ſent him a Tun 
of Tennis-Balls for 4 Preſent, as thinking him 
fitter for Play than for War: To which Henry 
returned him a manly Anſwer, That he would 
repay him with Balls of greater Force, whoſe 
Strokes the ſtrongeſt Gates of Paris ſhould not be 
Rackets ſufficient to rebound. 
' 9, How did he proſecute the War? 
' A. Landing at Havre de Grace, 21 Aug. 
1415, with an Army of 50000, he took Har- 
eur: And, in his March from thence to win- 
tet his Forces at Calais, under all the Diſadvan- 
tage of Sickneſs, Roads, Weather, Proviſions, 
and other Difficulties, befides the odds of fix 
to one in Number, he bravely cut his Way 
through the Prench Army, at the Battle of 
Agincourt, 25 October, where the Flower of 
their Princes and other Nobles were killed or 
taken, and a complete Victory gained, by Henry, 
with a Courage and Conduct equal to any of 
the Heroes in Hiſtory, 

9. How did he proceed after this ? 
A. He returned to England in Triumph. 
And the French being divided into Factions a- 
mong themſelves, he politickly left them to 
2 Weaken 
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veaken each other by inteſtine Wars ſor ſome 
Time, while he made his own bene of 
hem by Negociations. 

9. Was there no Action in the mean Time? 
A. The Conſtable of France endeavouring 
o retake Harfleur, Henry diſpatched the Duke 
of Bedford, his Brother, to its * Relief ho de- 
royed their Fleet, ſuccoured the Town, and 
hott the French to raiſe the Siege, in 1416. 
+: What was the Cauſe of thoſe bikes 
in France? 
A. Their King Charles vi. being ſubject to a 
F renzy, the Contention was about the Regen- 
icy. The Duke of Burgundy who claimed it 
as firſt Peer of France, finding bimſelf diſap- 
pointed, and otherwiſe diſgraced by the Orleans 
Party (who had the King and young Dauphin, 
and the Government in their Hands) entered! 
into a ſecret League with the Engliſh, a and 
marched to Paris with an Army, while Henry 
landed in Normandy with another, in 14.19, 
Beſides which, the Hench Queen, being affront- 
d, and made a Priſoner by the governing Party, 
entered into Meaſures with the Duke of Bur- 
teach for her Liberty and Revenge. All which 
rendered the Progteſs and Succels of Henry mo! 
more eaſy, 
A2. What Succeſs had he? | 
A. He recovered Normandy, which had 1 
loft by King Jobn. But, after other Advantages, 
and divers Negotiations, the Duke of Bur- 


gundy procured a ſeeming Reconciliation with 
the 
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the Dauphin, which had well nigh united al 
France in Oppoſition to the Engliſh. Ho 
ever, the Dauphin cauſing Burgundy to 
trescherouſſy aſſaſſinated, his Son, the youn 
Duke, in Revenge, brought about the Treat 
of Troye, 21 May, 1420, whereby it was agreed 
that King Charles ſhould hold the Crown © 
France uninterrupted during Life; and tha 
Henry, marrying Catherine of France, | thou 
immediately become Regent, and ſucceed t 
the Throne upon the King's Death, 
- 2. How did the Dauphin reſent this Ex- 
clufion? ? r 
A. Hs appealed to God and his Sword 
againſt it as an anjeſt Convention, and ſtill 
continued to take upon him the Title and Au- 
hority of Regent; in which he was ſtrongly 
upported by thoſe of the Orleans Party. And 
hus the Civil Wars in France were kept in 
lames, when Henry, about to fight the Dau- 
iphin, was ſeized with a pleuretic Fever ; of 
hich he died, 31 Aug. 1422, aged 34 Yeats. 
D. What happened moſt remarkable at 
ome in his Time? 
A. The Tenets of the Lollards had ſpread 
Jo far among People of all Ranks, that a ſtrong 
arty in the Houſe of Commons (ſuppoſed to 
be tainted therewith) induſtriouſly endeavoured 
: ſtrip the Church of her Revenues and Pri- 


lleges, This juſtly alarming the Clergy, they 
found it neceſſary to proceed againſt ſome of 
that Sect in their Convocation: And finding 
H 3 Sir 
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Sir John Oldcaftle, Baron, of Cobham, to be 

the moſt conſiderable and dangerous, they ob- | 
tained Lea ve at Court (where he was a Favou- 
rite) to proſecute him for a Tertor to the reſt. 
Accordingly, he was cited to appear ; but ſlight- 
ing the Citation, and refuſing to own the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, was excommunicated 
by the Archbiſhop, and Henry commited him 
to * Tower, in 1413. From thence he was 
brought before the 8 and other Cler- 
gy; who could get no Anſwer from him bat 
what was repugnant to the eſtabliſhed Religion, | | 
Upon this he was pronounced a Heretic, 
* over to the ſecular Power: But. he 
eſcaped out of Priſon, and concealed himſelf 
for ſome Time, but engaged his Friends to 
make ready to take the Field. Afterwards, 
being diſcovered in Hales, and brought up to 
London, his Sentence for Treaſon and Hereſy 
was executed according to Law, by hanging 
and burning alive; which he ſuffered without 
ny Recantation, in 1417. | þ 


I 


xxxv. 15. HENRY vi. | 


| 2. Who obtained the Crown on the Death 

of Henry v? 

A. His only Son Henry vi. though at that 

Time an Infant, not nine Months old, being 

born, 6 Dec. 1421. | 
9. In whoſe Hands was the Adminiſtration 

during his Minority ? 


A, His 
- OOTY 
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I. His two Uncles. Of whom the Dake 
of Bedford was appointed Regent of France] 
and (in his Abſence) the Du! e of Ghceler, 
Protector of England. 
| 2. What was the fiſt age Aﬀal 
| 

| 


after this? 

A. Kng Charls vi. of France died, 21 Oct. 
1422, whom, according to the late Peace a 
7 roye, young Henr pl was to ſucceed in tha 
Throne, and accordingly was proclaimed : Bu 
the Dauphin (who did not regard that Peace 
whereby he was excluded from bis natura 
Right of Succeſſion) took upon him the Title 
of King Charts vii. and as ſuch, was crowned 
by his Adherents at Poitiers, in the Beginning 
of Nov. Thus the French had at once two 
Kin $ de Fatto, with their reſpective Provinces 
in Pofleflion and both claiming de Jure the 
Sovereignty of the whole Kingdom ; which 
conteſted Title (as is uſual in ſuch Caſes) made 


: 


hat unhappy Country the Seat of a bloody 


- above 30 Years. 
2, How did the Scots behave between the 


A. Their King James having been made 


Priſoner by Henry iv. the Regent of Scotland, 
now aſſiſted Charles of France, till the Engliſh 
Council giving that Prince his Liberty, pre- 
vailed with him to come into their Intereſt, ſo 


far as could conſiſt with the Good of his own | 
Country, 


two Nations ? | 


9. Did | 


(120) 
9. Did not the Engliſ now com all pete 


hem ? l 
A. They ined ſo much upon the French, 


hat Charles was only called Earl of Pont bien, 
, in Deriſion, the petty King of Baurges. 
at the Duke of Glaceſter (ſtudying his own: 
ivate Intereſt, more than that of King Henry, 
is Nephew) not only neglected to ſupply his 
rother of Bedford (the Regent) with the Forces 
neceſſary to purſue his Advantages, but gave 
ocaſion to the Duke of Burgundy and his 
artizans, to revolt from the Engliſʒi Intereſt 
abroad, and moreover quarrelling with his 
Uncle, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, created great 
Diſturbances at Home. 1 
What was the Event of this? 

A. His elder Brother Bedford, Regent 
France, came Home; and by his Authority, 
made the Duke and Biſhop ſeemingly Friends. 
And about the ſame Time, the Earl of Salif- 
bury arriving in France, laid Siege to Ore 
in 1428, the Succeſs of which, in à gtea 
Meaſure, was to determine the Fortune of 
two Competitors. 
| 9. How was it carried on? | 4 

he 


A. It was attacked, and defended, with equ 
Bravery, by ſome of the beſt Generals of t 
Age. At length, when the City was on t 
Point of being taken, it was relieved by as 5 
traordinary an Accident as any in Hiſtory. 

9. What was that ? 


A. Joan 
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— 2 try-Gicl, being well | 
nſtruted beforehand, and pretending a Miſſion 
om Heaven, was brought ta King Cbaries, 
promiſed him to ſave Orleans, and change | 
he Scene of Afﬀairs in his Favour. Such was 
the Superſtition of thoſe Times, as to gain Cre- 
it to all ſhe ſaid. Immediately, La Puselle 
as ſhe was commonly called) was ſent with a 
'onvoy to Orleans; which, after a bloody Bat- 
le, entered the Town in Triumph. And now 
hey beſieged attacked and catried feveral of the 
Engliſh Forts; the one fide encouraged, and the 
her diſheartened by the extraordinary Con- 
duct of the young Heroine : Inſomuch that the 
Siege, which had continued ſeven Months, was 
aiſed, 12 May, 1429. From this Time the 
Eng liſb, looking upon her as a Witch, ſuffered 
themſelves to be every where defeated, and 
urſued by the French, and their gallant Ge- 
neral Talbot to be made Priſoner. In ſhort, 
Charles made a long and victorious March 
through the Engliſb Territories, till he entered 
Rbeims, and was there again crowned in July. 
2. What became of Juan after this? 
A. While one fide aſcribed her amazing 
Actions to the immediate Power of God, and 
the other, to the Artifices of the Devil, it was 
her Misfortune, at the Siege of Compeigne, to 
fall into the Hands of the Duke of Burgundy's 
General; by whom ſhe was delivered up to the 
Engliſh, and burned to Death at Roan, as an 
Impoſtor and Heretic, 30 Aug. 1431. 
Q. How 
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79, How did Charles purſue his Advintage | 
n France, the while? ; 
A. He became Maſter of many Places' off 
wer before the Engli/h Regent was able 
o ſtop his Progreſs. In the mean Time young 
enry, being crowned in England, 6 Noomber 
429, was carried over to France, and crown 
d alſo at Paris, 7 Dec. 1431, at nine Years 
and returned. to England, 21 Feb. 1431.) 
ut the ſending neceflary Snecours'' to the 
— was neglected through the fatal Feuds 

ween the Dake of Glaceſter, and the Cardina 
ay Winchefter. And the Dutcheſs of | Bedfor 


ying, 13 Nov. 1432, diſſolved that Cement, 
hich had hitherto preſerved the Union between| 
the Duke-Regent her Husband, and the Duke 
Bnrgundy her Brother. Accordingly, this latter, 
revolted from the Engliſb Intereſt, and made a 
ſeparate Peace with Charles, which was imme 
— followed by the — of the excellent 
7 himſelf, 14 Sep. 143 5. 43 1244400 
hat followed next upon this? Wy 

| — Richard, Duke of York, was declared 
Regent of France, but, through unhappy In- 
trigues at Home, his Patent was not paſſed till 
16 July 1437. In the mean Time, the little 
Care to ſend Succours over, diſabled the Engliſh 
to make head againſt the French; who, there - 
by ſoon became Maſters of Paris. However, 
the new Regent, landing with freſh Troops, 
drove the French out of Normandy, forced the 
Duke of Burgundy from before Calais, 100 
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"raiſed him ſo much Trouble in his own Coun- 
try, as to diſable him to do much Service t 
Charles. nar bo 1331606. 20183 "8 
2. What Advantage did England make 
this? i. / eV TEOTA IG JO 
A. Little or none. The Exgliſb Miniſtry, 
ſtudying their private Intereſt, mote than the 
public, procured a Truce, and a Marriage with 
Margaret of Anjou, A. D. 1445; whoſe high 
Spirit gained ſo much the Aſcendant over Henry, 
her Huſband, as ſecured them in their Poſts, 
in Oppoſition to their many and great Enemies. 
2, What Uſe did they make of their Power? 


A. By the Help of a Parliament, packed by 


themſelves, Humpbry, the Duke of Gloceſter, 
was accuſed of Treaſon, impriſoned and ſecret- 
ly made away, in 1447. Wbich, by God' 

juſt Providence, made a Way, for the Reſtora- 
tion of the right Line, as well as the Ruin of 
thoſe worldly Politicians. For now, the Ad- 
miniſtration being deſervedly rendered odious, 
Richard, Duke of -York, thought it a ſeaſon- 
able Opportunity to inſinuate his Claim, and 


found the People in a Diſpoſition to favour it. 


9. What was the Duke of Yorks Title? 


A. As Son and Heir to Anne, the Daughter 


and Heireſs of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, . 


1 
7 


who was Son and Heir to Philippa, the Daugh- 
ter and Heireſs of Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
the third Son of King Edward iii. whereas the 
preſent reigning Family was only deſcended! 

from. 
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rom Job of Gaunt, Duke of La * 
fourth Son of King Edward iu. 
9. Did he now aſſert his Right 3 2+; 
A. Not yet openly. He wiſely waited for 

more fayourable Juncture to appear in it; an 
contented himſelf with the private Diſcour 
of his Friends, to make it known ——_ 
People. 1158 
9. What oli; in France the while? 80 
A. The Inactivity of the Engliſb Court, ga 
Charles an Opportunity to break the Tru 
take Roan, and almoſt all Normandy, in 1449 
This raiſing the Reſentment of the Common 
a Proſecution was commenced againſt the prim 
Favourite, Duke of Suffolk : And, to avoid a 
| harſher Sentence, it was contrived, under Co- 
lour of Exile, to ſend him into France; but 
he was intercepted in his Paſſage, and put to 
Death, in 14 50. 
2, Did the Duke of York reap no Benefit by 
his Death ? | { 
A Yes, he was thereby freed from one pow- 
erful Enemy. However, being now in Ireland, 
whither he was ſent, to ſuppreſs an Inſurrection, 
but only with a few F orces, on Deſign to ex- 
poſe him either to Ruin or Diſgrace, he reduced 
thoſe People by his prudent and gentle Conduct, 
and at the ſame Time, ſecured them to a fem 
Adherence to his own Rights, while his Friends 
were improving the Diſcontents in England, 
to his Service, 


2. What | 
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—9. What Method did he uſe to ſound 


People's Inclination? 


| | 

A. He engaged Fack Cade, an Iriſhman, te 
aſſume the Name of Jahn Mortimer of t 
Houſe of March, and to raiſe an Inſurrection 
in Kent, in 1450, to try how the Country 
5 affected to that Family, This Man pre- 


ently had an Army on Black-Heath, demand- 
ing Redreſs of Grievances, and the Removal of 
the Duke of Somer/et, the then Evil-Counſellor ; 
and giving the Government a violent Shock, 
befor he was ſuppreſſed and taken, Which, 
as it alarmed the Court, and gave them a Jea- 
louſy of the Duke, ſo it put him upon a pro- 
per Guard againſt the Effects of it, till he ſaw 
his Time to declare himſelf. | 
9. Hou did he then proceed? 

A. Being to return from Ireland, Meaſures 
were taken to oppoſe his landing. However, 
he, finding Means to get on Shore, proceeded to 
London, where, after conſulting his Friends, he 
retired into Wales, ſent a Repreſentation to the 
Court, complaining of Grievances, and then 
marched towards London with an Army, in 
1452. But the faireſt Colour he had given his 
Armament, being his Demand of Juſtice a- 
gainſt the Favourite Somerſet, that Miniſter 
was immediately arreſted, upon which the 
Duke laid down his Arms and went to Court. 
There, to his Surprize, he found Somerſet at Li- 
berty, and himſelf made a Priſoner; thougb, 
his Enemies, being conſcious of the People's 
Affection 
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Affection for bim. and Averſion to them, and 
aring, that his Son Edward, Earl of March, 
ad an Army to revenge him, ſaved him from 
g made a Sacrifice to their Jealouſy and Re. 
ement}!! 56; St: % 
9. How did he obtain his Liberty ? 
A. Not till he had taken an Oath to be gib. 
ul to Henry, and never to bear Arms againſt) 
im. 
9. How did bs obſerve that Oath? ) 
A. Like a Politician, As he firſt ſubmitted! 
to take it, to free himſelf from preſent Diffical- 
ties, he afterwards broke it (as being null be- 
— extorted) to gain a greater Advantage by 
he Non-obſervance of it. 


| Did not the Court yet exert thernſelves, 
i recover the Affections of the People? 
A. No. Henry himſelf, being a Prince of 
no Genius for Empire, ſpent his Time chiefly 
in his Cloſet : And, thoſe to whom he entruſted 
the Conduct of his Affaits (as if they had been 
in a Conſpiracy with the Enemy) faffered the 
rench to take one Place after another; till Nor- 
mandy being given up by Somerſet, and Guienne 
loſt by the Death of the brave Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewſbury (who was {lain at 80 Years of Ag, 
fighting for his Country, 7 Fuly, 1453) the 
Engliſh had nothing left in France, but the 
City of Calais and its Dependencies, after a 
bloody War, which had laſted 48 Years. 


9. Was the War now ended in France? 
A. Ves. 
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A. Yes, But it only changed the Scene; For 
new one immediately broke out in England, 
tween the White Roſe, and the Red, which 
ere the diſtinguiſhing Badges of the two 
ouſes of Vor and Lancaſter; the former, 
aving a better Right to the Crown than the 
tter, who was in Poſſeſſion of it. 
2. Was Henry vi. then an Uſurper? | 
A. Undoubtedly ; and ſo our Laws do expreſiy 
ile him. For though it was his Grandfather, 
enry iv. who actually made the firſt Uſur- 
ation upon the elder Houſe of Clarence, yet, 
e Son and Grandſon, by receiving, and in- 
ariouſly keeping the Crown, ſo unjuſtly talen, 
ere as much Uſurpers as he, who firſt took it. | 
2, What Difficulties had the Düke of Tork 
to encounter, in order to recover his Right? 
A. 1. Along Poſſeſſion of above 50 Years, | 
nd no other Claim openly ſet up againſt it. 
A Confirmation of that Poſſeſſion in a Par- 
iamentary Manner, and the partial Prepoſ- 
eſſion of the People in favour of the Power 
and Proceedings of Parliaments; and, 3. The 
Remembrance of the glorious Advantages 
pred to England, by the victorious Arms of 
enry v. Father of the preſent Poſſeſſor. The 
Duke of York was therefore under a Neceſſity, 
pot openly to queſtion the Validity of thoſe Par- 
liamentary Acts, till he found himſelf in a Con- 
tion to promiſe himſelf a fair and equitable: 
canng, : | 
How did he ſurmount thoſe Difficulties ? 
A, Not. 
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ſof the Public; a Council packed up of Men 
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A. Not yet by acting directij for Himſelf, 
but only for the Redreſs of the Grievances of 
the People. Every Body Jaw a weak and un- 
active Prince on the Throne; an imperious 
Princeſs acting in his Name, without any Re- 
gard to the national Intereſt; a greedy Miniſter, 
ſeeking only to entich himſelf at the Expence 


no Merit or Parts; a Court filled with vicious 
Creatures, and Perſons of no Principles; and 
all Places of Profit or Power poſſeſſed by Peo- 
ple of no Religion, Virtue, Honour or Love of 
their Country. Having therefore made a faſt 
by riendſhip with ſeveral Lords, and others. who 
had not yet diſcovered. a Diſaffection to the 
Court-Meaſures, an Ex pe dient was ſubtlely in- 
ſinuated to the Miniſtry, that the only way to 
appeaſe the public Diſcontents, and to prevent 
the Dangers likely to enſue in the next Parlia- 
ment, would be for them to admit the Duke 
of York, the two Newils (Earls of Saliſbum 
and Warwick) and ſome other of the popular 
Lords, to the Council-Table, thereby to con- 
vince the People, that they who now governed, 
did not ſeek to ingroſs all the Power to them- 
ſelves. 1:5 

2. How did this Suggeſtion ſucceed? . - 

A. Advice ſo plauſibly given, by Perſons 
not ſuſpected, had its Effect. And no ſooner 
were the new Counſellors ſettled in their Places 
at the Board, but the Superiority of their Abi- 


lities gained them the Advantage over the * 
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Tian by their Authority Somerſet was ſent t 
| the Tower, and the Duke of Torx declar 
Protector, with Power to hold the Parliamen 
in the Name of Henry, who was then diſable 
by Sickneſs. And, when the Parliament met 
the Dake was confirmed in the Protectotſhip 
while Somerſet was impeached by the Com 
mons, and diveſted of the Government o 
Calais, which the Duke of 7Tr& took to him 
ſelf; putting the Great Seal into the Keeping o 
his Friend, the Earl of Salisbury. But, in th 
Beginning of 1455, Henry recovering from 
his long Illneſs, the Protectorſhip ceaſed of 
courſe, and Somerſet being releaſed, reſumed 
the Helm of Government as before, and pro- 
cured Calais to be taken out of the Duke of 
Tors Hands, 
2, How did he reſent this? 
A. He retired into Wales, levied an Army, 
and meeting Henry at St. Alban's, 23 May, 
1455, gave him a great Overthrow, killing 
the Duke of Somerſet, and ſeveral other Lords 
of the Lancaſtrian Party, and taking Henry 
himſelf Priſoner. 2 Ep! 
9. What Advantage did he make of this? 
A, He treated him with great Reſpect: And, 
after Henry had called a Parliament, or he 
- 


in the Duke was again declared Protector, h 
was generouſly left at full Liberty. This Con 
fidence had like to have coſt him dear: For 

Henry, now recovering from his late Relapſe, 
ſoon deprived the Duke of his Protectorſhip: 
I And 
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And Margaret, his Conſort, made a ſtrong. 
Party againſt him; endeavouring to entrap him 
and his Friends unprovided, in 1456, This 
failing, a Reconciliation was projected, and 
outwardly effected, in 1458: But mutual Jea- | 
louſies ſoon rendered it abortive, and the Duke's 

'Party were forced again to have Recourſe to 
Arms. The Earl of Salisbury routed and kill. 
ed the Lord Audley at Blore Heath, in Stafford- 
ſhire Then, joining the Duke of York, they ſent 
for the Earl of Warwick, to bring over more 
Forces from his Government of Calais, But 
Henry's Army drawing near them, and Trollp 
revolting with his Party, ſuch a Panic ſeized 
the Duke's Men, that they deſerted, and left 
their Generals to ſhift for themſelves. 

; * How did they eſcape? 

; The Duke of York, with his ſecond Son, 
LEE for Ireland; and the reſt eſcaped to 
Calais. And, upon this Turn of Affairs, the 

Parlament attainted them all, as Traytors, con- 
fiſcated their Eſtates, and pronounced their 
Poſterity incapable of any Inheritance to the 
fourth Generation ; though but lately, when | 
they had better Succeſs, they had been dif- | 
charged of all Guilt, and the whole Blame laid 
upon their Enemies. At the ſame Time, the 
Court iſſued a fevere Commiſſion to diſcover 
and profecute all the Duke of Nork's Adherents: 

Upon which, the Men of Kent, to prevent their 
utter Ruin, ſent an Invitation to the Lords at 


Calais. And no ſooner did they land, but they 
were 
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| [were preſently at the Head of 40000 Men, with 


A. They raiſed an Army at Coventry, under 


which they entered London, where the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and other Biſhops, a5 
well as the Citizens, declared for them. | 


| 9. What was the Court doing the While? 


the then Dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham ; 
ut Margaret herſelf took upon her the Com- 
nd, though Henry was there in Perſon, On 
the other Side, the young Earl of March (Son 
of the Duke of York) with the Earls of Sa- 
lisbury and Warwick, and other Lords, at the 
Head of 25000 Men, met her near Northampton, 
in the Beginning of Fuly, 1460 ; where, af- 
ter a bloody Battle, and the Slaughter of 10000 
Men, with ſeveral of their greateſt Commanders, 
Henry once more fell into the Hands of the 
Norkiſts, and was treated with their uſual Ci- 
vility. i 
9. What Advantage was made of this 
Victory? + 
A. A Parliament was ſummoned to meet at 
Meſiminſter, on the gth of October following, 
In the mean Time, the Duke of York was ſent. 
for over from Ireland, though he did not arrive 
till two Days after their meeting. When he 
came to the Houſe of Lords, he ſeemed to ex- 
pect an Invitation to the Throne: But, finding 
none of them ſtout enough yet to propoſe it, he 
ſent them, the next Morning, in Writing, bis 
formal Claim of the Crown, as right Heir of 
the Houſe of Clarence. 
12 
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9. What 
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caſion? "0 — Ä 
A. The Duke's Counſel exhibiting this hi 
Claim to the Lord Chancellor, to be opened to 
the Houſe of Peers, they agreed, that it, being 
a Matter of fo great Conſequence, ought not to 
be anſwered without the Commandment of 
King Henry: To him, therefore, they went in 
a Body, to know his Pleaſure ; who com- 
manded them all to ſearch for Objections to be 
made againſt it. Upon which, they ſent for 
the Judges, Serjeants, and other ſworn Counſel, 
for Advice; who begged to be excuſed, rhe 
| Matter being above the Law, and paſt their 
Learning, Then the Lords agreed among 
themſelves, that every one ſhould freely ofer 
what he could, to fortify Henry's Title, againſt 
| the Duke's Claim. | | (LIN 

. And what were their Objections ? © | 

A. 1. That the Oaths which they bad taken 
to Henry, were not to be broken : To which the 
Duke anſwered, That an Oath to the Prejudice 

a third Perſon, contrary to Juſtice, is wid, 
| and of no Effect. 2, That the Crown vat en- 
tailed by Act of Parliament, upon Henry and 
his Heirs: To which the Duke anſwered, 
That, ſ Adds are of no Force againſt him, 
whe ig the right Heir by the Lawvs of Ged and 
Nature. 3. That the Duke bore only tbe Arms 
(the 
[younger Branch) and not thoſe of Lionel Duke 
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which he anſwered, That he might laufull 
' have borne the Arms of Clarence, and even 9 
| King Edward iii. though he ab/tained for a Tim 
to purſue his Right, for Reaſons well kngwn; bu 
| that. Right, though reſting for a Time, doth no 
' periſh. And 4. It was objected, That Henry iv. 
on his taking the Crown, claimed it, 4s right 
| Heir to King Henry iii. To which the Duke 
anſwered, That if was not true, but only 4 
| Colour to ſhadow over his Uſurpation. © 
9, How then did the Houſe of Lords de- 
termine it? EE | 
A. They did not preſume to determine it at 
all, as competent Judges; only they all agreed, 
that the Duke's Title as ſuch as could not be de- 
feated. However, in Order to prevent more 
Bloodſhed, they propoſed an Expedient, to fave 
the Honour and Dignity of Henry, and to 
ſatisfy the Duke, / he would accept it; vis. 
that Henry migbt be permitted to enjoy the 
Crown during his Life, and the Duke and his 
(Heirs immediately ſucceed him. | 
How was this expedient accepted? 
| A. Not as of any Authority in itſelf to bind 
them, But, of their own free Will, for the 
Peace and Welfare of the Nation, both the 
Parties conſented to the Terms, and made a 
ſolemn Concordate between themſelves accord- 
ingly, 31 Ocfober, 1460. In Purſuance of 
which, the Duke was proclaimed Heir Ap- 
parent to the Crown of England, and Protector 


of the Realm: And thereupon he waved his 
* Claim 


3 0 i . 


7 


aim in favour o enry for Life; but wi 
his Proviſo, that if this Agreement was broke 
n Henry's Part, then the Crown ſhould imme- 
ately devolve upon the Duke and his Heirs, 
„Was not Henry now to be owned as a 
lawful King ? 
| A. Yes; by Virtue of the Ceſſion of the 
Right Heir, ſo long as the Concordate was 
duly obſeryed. But Margaret, his Conſott, 
having eſcaped from the Battle of Northampton, 
with the young Prince (her Son) fled into Scot- 
land : From whence ſhe returned into Eng land 
2 an Army, and met the Duke at Wake. 
d; where, in a deſperate Battle, 31 December, 
1460, himſelf being unfortunately ſlain, his 
Army was routed, his ſecond Son, the Earl of 
Rutland (but 12 Years of Age) butchered in 
cold Blood, and the Earl of Salisbury taken and 
beheaded. 
9. Where were their Sons employed at this 
Time? 
A. Edward, Earl of March (Heir to York) 
| was at Gleefter, raiſing Forces to ſupport his 
Father; and Warwick (Heir to Salisbury) was 
[ef at London to guard the Metropolis. Imme- 
diately on the News, Edward advanced with 
: 23000 Men, to revenge his Father's Death, and 
| | proſecute his Right to the Crown, which; one 
— 4 of the two Houſes was now to wear, at od 
[| ' Expence of the other's Ruin. This young 
Prince defeated the Earl of Pembroke, in W K. 
refordſbire. In the mean time, Margaret, ad- 
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vancing towards London, defeated the Far! of 
| Warwick, near St. Abbaus, through the Trea- 
<> ery of ſome of His Followers, and thereby 
| Feed ed King Henry her Hoſband : But making a 
| barbarons 501 of her Victory, and Edward ap- 
oaching her, ſhe retired Northward, where-| 
by che loſt the City of London; which readily 
| opened the Gates to Edward, and received hin 
as their King, by Virtue of the former Agree- 
ment with Richard his Father, and proclaimed 
him King Edward iv. 4 March, 1460. 


xxxvi. 16. EDWARD iv. | 
92. What was the Title of King Edward iv? 
A. Strictly Hereditary ; being the eldeſt 

Son and next Heir of Richard, Duke of York, 

who was the undoubted Heir of the eldeſt — 

viving Son of King Edward iii. | 

9. When dtd his Reign properly commence | 

A. On 31 December, 1460, when his Fa- | 
ther was killed in the Battle at Wakefield. 

Q. But was not Henry ftill living ? 

A, Yes; and was to have enjoyed the Crown 
during Life, by the Duke's Conſent: But when 
the Concordate was openly broke by the Lan- 
caſtrian Party, the Yorkifts (in whom the Right 
inherent lay) were diſcharged from their Con- 
tract, and at free Liberty to enter upon te 
Royalty. 
' 9. Was the Civil War now at an End ? | 

A, No, 
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A No. Margaret was preſently rectuited 
n the North, to the Number of i60060/; 
gaiuſt whom King Edward marched, with 
bout 48000. The two Armies met; 20 March, 
461, * Towton, in Yorkſhire; Where, in a 
errible Fight of the whole Day, the Lan- 
aſtrians were entirely routed, and more than 
6000 of them killed: After which; Henry 
nd Margaret eſcaped into Scotland, and Eg. 
ard returned in Triumph to London. 

How old was King Edward at his Ar. 
eſſion ? 
A. Near ” Years ; being born at Roan, 29 
Adril, 144 
319 Was bis foreign Birth no Objection to 
his Claim ? 
i A. No, The Heir to the Crown of Ex- 
gland (wherever born) is always deemed Engl: iÞ, 
and not a Foreigner, Beſides, Roan itſelf was 
in the Hands of the Engliſh when nr mY 
born there. 

9. When was he crowned ? 

A. 29 June, 1461. 

9. How did wy begin his Reign ? 

A. By a legal Declaration of the Engl 
: Conſtitution ; diſtinguiſhing the Rights of 
| Kings 4 Jure, from the pretended Right of 
' Kings de Fado. Thus, by Act of Parliament, 
the three Henrys of Lancaſter were declared 
only pretenced Kings, or Kings in Deed but 
not of Right, and Uſurpers; and all their — 
pull 
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null and invalid in themſelves, for want of a 
competent Authority. 

| 2. Were none of their: Ads theo held to be 
| Authoritative?» 

A. Na But, to prevent Diſputes and Can- 
fuſions among the People, certain Judicial Pro- 
ceedings (in which the Sovereign, Rights were 
not immediately concerned) were now made 
2000 and valid by we lawful King's. Autho- 
Tit 

| I Was Margaret. quiet all this T ime in 
Scotland? 

A. No, Having got ſome Forces there, and 
others from France, ſhe entered. Nerthumber- 
land with an Army, in June 1463, but was 
| defeated by the Lord Montague, and forced 
again to ſeek for Shelter in Scotland. However, 

Henry, hoping to lie concealed in England, was 
: diſcovered, and confined in the Tower. 
I: --V Did not King. Edward now. think of 
Marriage ? 
A. Ves; and ſent the Earl of Warwick to 
contract it with Bona of Savoy, the French 
| Queen's Siſter, But, in the mean Time, un- 
' happily falling in Love with one of his own 
Subjects, he broke off the other Treaty, and 
married the Lady Elizabeth Grey, Daughter 
of the Dutcheſs >a of Bedford, by her 
: ſecond Huſband, Sir Richard Woodville, and 
Widow of Sir Jobn Grey, A. D. 1464. 


A. With 


; &, How was this reſented ? 
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bles envied the Honours and Riches now — 
upon the new Queen's Family: The French 
King and Duke of Savoy were affronted, in 


Earl of Warwick could not brooke the Diſ- 
honour done himſelf in that Negociation. All 
which, together, were treaſured up, in their 
revengeful Breaſts, againſt the King. 
$9. How did it break forth at laſt ? 


; 


ſures with the French King, as well as with his 
Confidents at Home, found Means, among the 
reſt, to draw in the Duke of Clarence, the 
King's Brother, who thought himſelf too little 
regarded. The firſt A ppeatance was a Tumult 
in Yorkſhire, in 1469, which ſpread into Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and the neighbouring Counties, 
committing barbarous Outrages. At length, 
the Conſpirators arming, the Earl of Warwick, 
during a Treaty, ſurprized the King by Night, 
in his Camp near Warwick, and made him 
Priſoner at Midalebam in 7 rbfhire, 
9. What uſe did they make of the Victory: 
A. They were ſo confident in their Succeſs, 
that they diſbagded their Troops, without even 
ſecuring the Metropolis, In the mean time the 
King eſcaping, arrived ſafe at London, After 
a frunleſs Conference, both Sides prepared again 
for War. But the King gaining a great Victory 
over one of their Parties near Stamford, broke 
their Meaſures, ſo that the Rebel-Duke and 
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| A.Warwick, having privately concerted Mea- | 


the Slight put upon the Princes Bona; and the | 


| 


| 
| 
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Earl 
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Tarembarted Tor France, where they were 
promiſed great Aſſiſtance. At the ſame Time, 
'the French King reconciled Warwick, and Mar- 
'garet, as the only way to gratify their com- 
mon Revenge in the replacing Henry on the 
Throne of England; which was confirmed by 
a Marriage between Prince Edward, (Henry 
Son) and Warwick's youngeſt Daughter, t 
Elder being already married to the Duke o 
Clarence, ot | 

9. What was the King doing at Home the 
while? 1 g 
A. Having found Means to make his Brother 
Clarence ſenſible of his Ctime and Folly, he 
lived in too great a Secutity, not thinking Nar- 
wick able to give him the Trouble which he 
ſoon brought upon him. | 

2. What was that? | 

A. The Earl and Duke, being aſſiſted by 
France, landed in England, 13 Sept. 1470; 
ſoon after which, the Party increaſed to the 
Number of 60000, And now Warwick, thus 
backed, immediately proclaimed Henry vi. as, 
King, and iſſued out Orders in his own Name, 
to all the Engliſb Subjects to arm, and expel! 
Edward, as a Tyrant and Uſurper. | 

Q. What was the Event of this? 

A. The King, not ſtrong enough to fight 
the Rebels, nor knowing whom to truſt, re- 
tired towards Lynn; where, hearing of a ge- 
neral Revolt of his People, he found it neceſſary 
for his preſent Security, to give Way to the 
Torrent, 
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Torrent, and embark, for Protection in Bur. 
gundy : And, at the ſame Time, his Queen 
took Sanctuary in Weſtminſter-Abby; where 
ſhe was delivered of Prince Edward, 4 Nov. 5. 
1470. | 

. How did they proceed on this Revo- 
Jution ? 

A. Their farſt Care was to ſet Henry free fra | 
we Tower, and to proclaim him anew, Then 
they called a Parliament in his Name ; rather 
to deceive the People, than for any Addition of 
Authority they could confer on thoſe illegal 
Proceedings. However, they preſumed (with 
amazing Confidence) to pronounce their un- 
doubted rightful Sovereign, then in Exile, a 
Traytor and Uſurper; to confiſcate all his pa- 
ſternal Eſtate, and to annul all his Acts, as if 
they had wanted a lawful Authority Mote- 
ver, they took upon them to make an unpre- 
edented Entail of the Crown, upon the Heits- 
ale of the younger Line of Lancaſter, and 
fter them, upon the Duke of Clarence and 
is Heirs ; paſſing by, not only their King Ed- 
ard himfelf, but the innocent new-borg 
rince, his Son too | 
9. What Countenance did King Edward 
eet with abroad? 
A. Very cloudy. However, the Duke of Bur- 
undy (his Brother-in-law) did underhand fur- 
ih him with a few Forces and Ships, to land 
im again in Yorꝶſbire. But, finding the People 


ſhere, dilinclined to ſupport him, he was forced 
ta 
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near Coventry, 29 March, 1471. The Duke 


i 9. How did Warwick behave on this Oc- 


April, 1471, where he was flain, together 


the King- ma ber. 


Peace? 


T"COIOuU S LANCINS 1291 mand only 
of his patrimonial-Eſtate ; till, his Party thereby 
increaſing, he was enconraged to face his 


of Clarence, and Earl of Warwick had diſtinct 

Armies ; the former of which, inſtead of join- 

ing the Earl, joined the King, and marched 

ether with him to London, which he entered 

th Acclamations, 11 April, 1471, making 
once more a Priſoner in the Tower. 


caſion? 
A. Reſolving to conquer or die, he fought 
a deſperate Battle with the King at Barnet, 14 


with his Brother Montague, and the whole 
Army diſcomfited. And thus fell that great 
ambitious Man, who was commonly called 


Q. Did the King now enjoy his Throne in 


A. Not yet. Margaret, by the Advice of 
ſome of her Adherents, was encouraged once 
more to try the Fortune of War: To which 
end an Army was ſpeedily aſſembled; but be- 
ing attacked, 4 May 1471, at Tewkeſbury, by | 
the King, the Lancaſtrians were entirely de- 
feated, Margaret herſelf, with her Son Prince 
Edward, and her General Somerſet taken, and 
about 3000 killed on the Spot. 


9. What Advantage was made of this Vic- 
tory ? 


A. The, 
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A. The young Prince Edward, aged 18, 
as cruelly killed, after the Battle, (as it is ſaid) 
Richard, Duke of Gloceſter; Somerſet was 


ill ſhe was ranſomed by the French King, in 
"47 5. And Henry himſelf is ſaid to have died 
of Grief, 23 May, 1471, though fome pre- 
tend, he was murdered by the ſame bloody 
and, which had lately killed his Son, p 
9. How did King Edward govern after this? 
A. Seeing no Profpe& of any more Rebel- 
ions at Home, he took Care by ſeveral Nego- 
ciations to ſecure his Peace Abroad. Then, 
having provided for the due Execution of Juſ- 
tice, and Improvement of uſeful Acts, among 
his People, he grew extremely popular : Tho' 
he ſullied all his princely Qualities, by a Cri- 
minal Converſation with ſeveral Women; and 
— with Jane Shore, another Man's 
Wife. At laſt, however, finding himſelf de- 
ceived by Lewis xi. of France, he was preparing 
for a juſt Revenge by War, when he was pre- 
vented by Death, 9. April, 1483, aged 42 
Years. | 
8 9. Had not he ſome Factions in his own 


Family? 1 
Al. Yes. Of his two Brothers, Clarence the 
elder was more weak and open- hear ted than 
wicked, but Gloceſter, wicked, ſubtle, and re- 


ſerved, This latter, having an Eye to the 


| 


ded; and Margaret confined in the Tower, 


— 


OE 


Crown, firſt, miſrepreſented his Brother to the 
King, and then procured him to be accuſed, 
condemned, 


* 
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condemned, and put to Death, in 1478. But 

' | the King's giving way to this Procels; proved | 

the Ruin of his own. two Sons, not long after, | 

' when Gleceſter himſelf perpetrated the very | 

' Treaſon, which Clarence (probably) never in- 

tended. 
2. What elſe was memorable in this Reign? 
A. The firſt bringing the Art of Prioing 

into England, A. D. 5 8 4 


xxxvii. 17. EDWARD v. 


1 

9. Who ſucceeded King Edward iv ? | 

A. His elder Son Prince Edward, in the | 
13th Year of his Age, being born, 4 Nov. 
1471, 

2. Were not ſome Meaſures taken to pre- 
vent this young King's Succeſſion ? J 

A. No. His Uncle Giaceſter was at York. 
And the Lords at Court, without any Heſita- 
tion, recognized the undoubted Heir; whom 
they proclaimed immediately upon his Father's 
Death, 9 April, 1483. | 

9. When was he crowned ? 7 | 

A. Never. But the want of that was no | 
Diminution of his Sovereign Authority, For 9 
Coronation is but a more ſolemn Ceremony, 3 
which does not convey any Right, where there | 
was none inherent before, | 

Q, In whoſe Hands was the Adminiſtration, | 
during the King's Minority ? [ 


A. The 
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| deavours, to get both his Perſon hl Alt 
into her own Hands. But unhappily, 10 was 
now abſent with her Brother the Earl Rivera 
in Wales, In the mean Time, | thel-widked 
* ſubtlely inſinuating into the Duke of 
; Buckinzham, Lord | Haſtings and others, the 
Danger of inttuſting the King and Govern- 
ment with the Quern Mother 210 her Friends, 
found Means to get the young King into bis 
un Power; upon which, the Queen, with 
her other Son, the Duke of 1 8 rd into the 
Sanctuary at Weltminiflty: * | 

2. How did Glocefter proceed Aer this? 

A. With all the "outward Shew -of Duty, 
whereby he more eaſily procured himſelf to be 
declared Protector, by a Councit of bis "own 
calling. After which, be 10 artfully carried it, / 
as to prevail with the Queen, to put the young! 
Duke alfo into his Hands, to accompany! the 
King his Brother. Then he removed ther 
both to the Tower, under Pretence of making 
Preparations for the Coronation ; that — 
the uſual Place in thoſe Days, from ener 
ox proceeded to that Solemnity. fe 

What was his next Step? Pa 

. A. Having firmly engaged the wicked: Buck: 
ingbam in his Plot, he ſent Orders to behead 
the Queen's Relations, whom he had before 
impriſoned at Pontefrat His next Cate, was 
to gain the Lord-Mayor, and others; by wh 


Means he ſpread ſcandalous Reports abroad, 1 
i 
E 


0 . 


— . . 
if boch his Brothers, King Eduard iv. and the 
Doke of, Clarence, (and conſequently all their 


Children) were illegitimate, and himſelf there · 
fore of Courſe, the next Heir to the Throne. 


N | 2, Had no body now the Senſe to diſcover 
the Artifice, and the Honeſty, to 


his Suſpicions z and Lord, Ha/tings (though leſs 


ſuſpicious) was equally, zealous, for the Safety 
and Intereſt of the young King. Both which, 


being betrayed to the Protector, he immediate- 


ly reſolved their Ruin. 


being killed in the Fray, was — =, to 
Priſon, as well as the Archbiſhop of York, 
the Biſhop of El... 
Were not ſome ather Artifices uſed to 
N the People for the intended Revolu- 
tion rb N dels h 4653844; 
A. Ves. A celebrated Preacher or two were 
found out, baſe and wicked enough, to yarni 
it over in the Name of the Lord ; preachin 
up the Illegitimacy of the elder Line, and then 
inferring the Hereditary Right of the then aſ- 
piring Uſurper: Which was ſeconded ſoon after 
in a ſtudied Speech, by the Duke of Buckingban 
K Where. 
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| poſe it? 
2 Yea The Lord Son ok —— 
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od 
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{ Whereupon, a few of the mercenary M Mob be 


ing (after many 'Atrifices)'bribed to cry nx for 
| King Richard ! the cabal wanted upon the 
| tector with an Offer of the Cunz Who; al 
ter a ſeeming Surprize, and a h R 
fuſal, was at length prevailed! with to under 
take the Burden, on rbe free Elac (as be 
ke, ri of the Lords and Com 8 hem, | 


* Henne 97 & 


' XXXV111, 18. Krenz . 


| | 2 When did Richard cake: the Gone 
| | ment upo n him 09411114 ter ed 

5 A. 19 June, 1 en pe resse 
next Day, by the Name of King * 


Ind formally — young RD 
What became of 
l 8, impriſoned7 / 75 1 your 2 79 905 


A. Underſtanding, ther the La- Stig! 
'(Stanizy's Son) was raiſing Forces in LA, 
he, out of pretended Generoſity, gave Yorh t 
Lord Stan , and the Archbiſhop of N, their 
Liberty, whiſe the 'Biſhop of EH was com- 
[mitted to the Care of Buckingham. But, to 
ſecure himſelf the better in his Uſurpation, he 
gave expreſs" Orders to murder the two Princes; 
which was accordiagly perpetrated! im the 
7 1 +1. — 

Did not this Richard Genen v. ub. 


fu | ing after the un * bis two Ne 
1 0. 


——— — s — 8 e — — * — 8 
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[ EE 
| A. No. It is true, he would theretipon 
have become the lawful King (not witſtanding 
the untawful Means of acquiring it) if he bad 
then been the next durvivor of the Blood Royal: 
But, -firice- there Were other Children of his 
elder Beothers ſtill, living; and particularly the 
Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt Siſter of the young mur- 
— Princes, the Right immediately deſcended 

to her; ſo that he continued ſtill an Uſurper. 
2. What Circumſtances were moſt favour- 
able to his Uſurpation? * 
A. The many bloody Battles, fought in the 
late Civil Wars, had cur off many. of the great- 

eſt Men, and ruined many of the beſt Families: 

O the tent) he had gaided not à few by Fear 

ot Favours, anti facrificedfevera} 10 his Ambi- 
tion, while others were forced te fly abtoad 
for cheir Security. So chat the hid as fair a Pro- 


ſpect, as any Uſurper can bave, of's eee 
Settlotne nt. 98 jd: „tnt, iert? 
„ae did be meet wich any Trouble? 
A. From the ſame Hand which had before 
bet lm up. Buckingham, ag himſelf 
neglected, to meditate R To 
this End, he conſulted Aorta, Biſhop py: Ely, | 
(ho was his — ; with whom, at laſt, 
= was —— ap againſt Nic bar, 
He } of - Richmond 2 as ſurviving Heir of 
the Hh Houſe of Lancaſter, to be ſtrengthened by a 
Marriage nn * per wor Heir | 
of yarn Houſe of Tori. | 
K 2 2 How | 
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2, How'did 1 proceed ?? ? 210.6, 


A. They propoſed it firſt to the Earl's. Mo- 
ther, and then to the Queen, Dowaget; and, 
after their Approbation gained, to ſeyetal others. 
Every body agreed it . the only Way, to 
unite the two can;ending Families 


„and ce 0 
Peace to the Nation. When the Propoſal 
made 10 Henry, then at the Court f Bre- 
tagne, he gladly, embraced it z, promiſing to 
Jand in October. In the mœan. Time, i 


in ſeveral Counties to join him. 

2. What was Richard doing the while? _ 

A. Being jealous. of, Buckingham, he ent 
for him to ; The Duke refuſed, to gbey, 
and ſtood upon bis Guard. A. ſudden Inunda: 
tion of the Severn. hindered him /toGai 
Friends. His Weſfþ Forces . — He 
conceals himſelf; is proſcribed, betrayed, taken 
and beheaded, 1 Nov. 1484. And thus he 
deſervedly fell by the ſame Power, aud. in the 


ſame arbitrary Manner, as he had taiſed, and 
practiſed againſt, obere, withput Nn and 


e Pity. 1 8 Wund a 

2. Did — this Miſcarriage break. all the 
— of the Party? 12 * 
Al. Yes, for that „Time, Many of. chem 
fell into the Uſurper s Hands, Bay a ſacriſiced 


10 his, Fury, - without Mercy, Authority, ot 


Form. of Law; while others retited beyond 
the Sea to the Earl of Richmond; wbo being 
. contracted to the Princeſs Elizabeth, 

Was 


K — ** 
— cies; 


_ —— — 
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in his 


Party was formed, and Fqtces privately * 
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was now regarded as their Sovereign in Ri Right 
of r 


England: But his Fleet was diſperſed by a 
Tempeſt; and himſelf, happily eſcaping his 
Enemies, who waited for dim on the Coaſt, 
Was to return. 

9. What was Rithart's next Step? 

A. He called a Convention of bis Creatures 
ogetller, under the Name and Formality of a 
liathent. This Pack of Miſcreants audaci- 
fly declared all the Pretenders of the right 
ine to be timate; confirmed their Mock. 
ing's Title, as valid and regular; and attainted 
he Earl of Richmond, and: 1 Adherents, as 
Traytota © J „20 
Did he meet with no Oppoſition Goek 

Princes? 

A. He ſecured himſelf WE that. as far 
as Treaties would do it. And, among the reſt, 
he had ſecretly engaged Landais, the Duke of 
Bretagne's Prime-Miniſter, in a Plot, to deliver 
the Earl of Richmondinto his Hands; ſo that, 
hitherto Providence might ſeem to favour-the 
Uſurpation. But the Earl, bappily eſcaping, 
bund Protection and Aſſfiſtance from King 


242910. 


Charles viii. of France; and Landais received, of 


his own Maſter, the juſt Reward of bis Trea- 
my and Avarice. 
K Z 


tempr; actoring; to the A n 
A. Yes. With a good Body of Forces, lent 
Mum by the Duke of ne, he embarked 


"1H Dig Henry of Richmond: make any At- 


2. What 
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E What Meaſures did Richard take to 
eounterplot his Enemies? MWhal 
A. As his continua Jealouſy: abliged him to 
keep Spies in every. Cooder, the Marriage in- 
' rended, between theHeirs of York and Lianegfter, 
could not be JongaSceter: To this, he 
projected to marry the Princeſs himſelf," = 


withſtanding the: was his oun Neece, and under 
the Protection of Ei 
ally a Married - Maunt. 
2. Who was then bis Wife? 9: het 
A. Anne, the Daughter of Warwick (the 
| Made. Kin * and Widow of Prince 
of Lancaſter, whom Nichard himſelt had mur 
dered after the Battle at 90MM ODονοε 
9. How did he proceed in this project e 0 
Ae found Means to get the young Prin- 
| ceſs out of the Sanctuary by gubelety; and h 


Conſort's Death (probably. haſtened by him) 
ſoon freed him from the Bondsof -Matrimboy: 


And now he doubted not but ta proure an in- 
Fallibls Diſpenſation to temoue the ather Impe- 


diment of Conſanguinity, '/ 1690904 127 | 
| 9. What could the Earl of Rice 
do to prevent it? gt 0 


A. Having received an ;nconfdieatle tin 
| ply from the French Court (more likely to rait 
| freſh Troubles, than to reſtore the Peace ani 
| Unity of the Engliſb Nation) but depending 
more upon the repeated Aſſurances that ile 
Hearts of the People were generally inclined to 
alfi him againſt the deteſted DUſurpet, beat 


1 


) 


© — (with but 2000 Men) at 
— matched — —9 
=_ — the honeſt ¶elſimen 
him with Men, Money, and n 
22 J 
Ho did Richard beliave on he O. 
>. + Matraid 21930118 tt; wins 01 b49? Y 
A. Without any Signs n ane be | | 
+ daily-alarmed wih the Deſertion of his 
nd Gan of: bis Enemies He 
had ordered his Foros do aflemble at Notttng- 
Among the reſt}: the Lord Stanley had 
go Men, with: which; he had paſted | 
— Lichſeld; While his Brother had 


2000 more atiStaffors, teady to join bim on | 
f 


3 „ BI A- 


Occaſion. Theſe Brothers, though gh protentieg 
to take: Rirbaru e Part, ; 
the former having married the — — 
mon, Henry's! Mother: However, ns he had | 
the Lord Strange in his Power; the Father dur 
yet act againſt him, for his Son's Sake. 
Didinqt the Conteſt for the Crown: no 
draw towards a Criſis? tts! 4 f 
A. Ves. Both the: Competitors were enger 
to fight, while the Sranleys marched in a 
diſtinct Body by themſelves. When Henry 
advanced 1 Licthſelu, Lord Stanley moved 
forward towards Richard, but did not join with 
either. In the mean Time, Richard, with his 
Forces, was at Leiceſter, from whence: he pro- 
ceeded towards Byſcoorth, 22 Auguſt; 9.5 
cnm—_ drew vp his Men to the Number of 


12000, 
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other diabolical Artifices uſed by him to ac- 


12000; ſeeing his Enemy advance, ihough 
vith but $600. While theſt two Armies were 
ing — rh the beſt A. 
ord Stanley, oom with his Forces, p 
im ſelf on one SI the Jer Space f 
h, as his Brother did his bn the . with 
ut declaring for either. But hen the Bat 
gan, and the Superiority of Richard's Num- 
rs gave him the Advantage: the Stanley. 
oining the weaker Party, ſoon brought the 
Victory to the tight Side q ſo that the Uſurper, 
fighting: — the with the Crown on hi 
Head, loſt his Life in a more glotrious Manner 
han the wicked Actions of it had deferveds.- 
2. What Uſe did Henry make of this Vie: 
X et. 
5 x. A Soldier, finding the Crown, brought it tc 
he Lord Stanley; who immediately placed it d 
enry's Head, the whole Army ſaluting him 
King Henry vii. And \Richard's\ Body w 
found naked and dirty among the ſlain, and fe 
nveyed (acroſs a Horſe's'Back) to'Leicefter 
— it was buried, without any Solemnity. 
2, What was his true Character? 
A. It will be difficult to find in Hiſtory 
rince of ſo ill a Character, when we conſide 
is Regicide, Uſurpation, and repeated Mr 
rs; his Slanders raiſed to the Diſhonour of 
is own Mother, Brothers, and their Iſſue 
is Project for an inceſtuous Marriage, and the 


» wt 


Wk his Deſigns. But divine Provide 
| av — 


* 
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att length defeatad all thoſe -worldly.Politicks ; 
— Crown to the tight Heir, and the 
iogdomꝰ thereby to its Peace; after the Ex- 

of more Blood and; Treaſure at Home, 
the Support of an unjuſt Title, than our 
tion had ever 1 at ar r a holly our 
ſt anche 


— 19. Hunt „ 
8 —y[—Vb 9 — —ͤ—-kV—k north wr wreeens ann 
Did Henry enjoy 1 immedi: 
ately after this Victory, —— hal er iy 
uguration? v *4horry m 1 00 
A. Yes © And affected 10 bold i it in bis 
wn Right, as if it bad regularly deſcsnded to 


+ 
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Following, no#/folewn- 
—— till 25 Nov. 1487. 
2 What AQs | of Rojuly| did be beg 

' 9 


ith ? 2.331 
2 By creating Peers; among en 
Father- in- law] the Lord Stanley, was ma 
in Na — 64s And * 3 a Parliame ty 


L. What 


kt 54) 
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A. To (tle the Crown on him and the Heire 
df his Body, without any mention of the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, or the {Houſe di Jark ; 28 if the 
ght. of Succeſſion bad been ſolely in him, | 
10ugh all the World knew the cant x. 

9. How could the Parliament do this? 

A. Parliaments have generally been very com- 
olaiſant to Princes who had the Argument of 
power to plead:for them: And this Peidte was 
wiſe enough to know, that Farliamentaty Va- 
iſh, how thin ſoever, would give bis Title a 
ir Oolour in the Eyes of the People, {+ They 
herefore, made no Scrupleto-teeognite him ſat 
heir King, without examining: how be became 
o; reverſing the former: ;Attaigders of his 
Thong, and ————— he looked 
don as big Enemies. % 100 N 10 4 
2 Had en bimſelf been baude 
mong others? TY 

A. Yes. But it-is. « Maxim inder athat 

2 Attainder of the 
ſelf, and no Bar ta his Sycceffian :; And who- 

ver once becomes Maſter of the Crown, will 

aſily apply the Law, and all its Mazirs, 1 
rve his own Turn. 
Re How did he bebeve tomards his Queen 
fter Marriage? 
A, He was {a fr from gowening in bir 
Name, or by her Authority, that be bebavel 


towards her with an indecent Coldneſs; ke 
ter 


-Heir is void in it- 


+ 4 
. | 
; | 


, 


yr” Jem on Heir — 'F 
2 doe uus d tip cidpeß used 2 

A. Very heavily, by all the Friends to de 
night Line. Which general Dilgoſt. Hagen 
cafion to an Impo 
ſmgll Trense 

2. What was that? Hs bn 22. 9.0 
A. A Rumour was pow ſpregd- about, thar 
the young Earl of #/arwick had eſcaped: out 
of the Tower. At the ſame Time, one Lam- 
bert Simnel, of a edngruous Age, add Behaviour, 
was inſtructed to perſonate the Earl, who. was 
don and Heir to the Due of Glerence, Ki 
Edward the iv Brother, ireland was his 
dene: Where he no ſooner appeared, but be 
was received as King, in 1486. Among thoſe 
who. took Part with bin in; was the 
Earl of Lincoln, Son of ont of the Siſters of 
King Edward ic. He embarked-for Flangers, 
to concert Meafares with the Dutcheſs Dowager 
of Burgundy, another Siſter of the ſame King: 
And from thence returned? with ſome German 
Forees into ireland; where the. ſuppoſititious 
King was formally crowned n-1487, without 
one Sword drawn againſt him. 

2. What did rr 
_ 4. He raiſed an Army, bor oor rant 


fight Simnel and his Party, who had landed in 


Lancaſhire. They met 16 June, 1487, at 


Stoke in Notting bamfhire. Where, in an ob- 


ſtinate Battle, the Earl of Lincoln, with moſt 
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© elf the Geri, were killed) hv" pur wo] 
flight, and S;mnel- himlelf; taken, y 
| ſometime: kept in the King's Kitchen) and. af. 
'terwards made one of his Falconer. 
2. Did Henry now maniteſt his Clemency 
to thoſe Conſpirators? He S 091 ονννν 
A. It is true, he beir Lives: But, by 
Courts-Martial, and other ſpecial Commiſſioners, 
he ſeverelly proſecuted and fined ſuch us were 
accuſed or ſuſpected, and ry his owl 
offers with their Spoils. PP) a: ons. .q00 
9. Was he ſeted quietly in yo Throne 
after this ? d nne . 
A. Ves, for ſome Time; moſt of which, he 
pent in Treaties and Negociations with neigh- 
ouring Princes, the better to ſecure his Peace 
— ; and ſome feigned-Shews of War, to 
for a fair Colour to raiſe of the 
People wa he intended to hoard. up for his 


x uſe, ifs ris oo 91; Med 0 ins 


9. Whatother Troobles did be meet with 
t Home ? #14171 247 1800025 
07A His open DilaffeQion - to. the-Houſe.of 
Fork could not but keep up a Spirit of Oppoſic 
ion in thoſe who had a Tok Regard to the 
LI TheDutcheſs of Burgund, there 
;" cauſed a'Rumour to be 2 that het 
0 ens Richard Dake of York; had-el 
he —_— committed upon his Brother, King 
ard v. and had found out one Perłbin Mar. 
el, whom ſhe intruſted to petſonate him. 


Which Impoſture, was ſo Wr 


Bo 
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F as to draw in ſeveral conſiderable Perſons, 

21 Henrys on Houſhold, in 149322 
. Ho then did be nee n 
2 ? 44. day. as 1 aid "IT 

_ By ſuch demonſirative Evidince as. 

per to convince. all Me of the Im 

folme,” Furſt, by finding out the 

ons, who had perpetrated the Murder of 
young Prince whom he perſonated: And next, 
by diſcovering the Birth, Life, Actions, 
felfion, and the ſeveral other Cucumſtances of 
this Perkin, from his very Childhood. 

2. What became of the Impoſtor after this? 

Ae attempted to land in Kent, 3 Fuly, 
1495- But being there diſappointed, he paſſec 
to Feland, and thence: to Scotland; where h. 
was not only received as the very Perſon he te- 
pteſented, and honoured: with the Marriage of 
the Lady Catherine Gordon'but ten accom- 
panied by, that King with an Army, to _—_— 


him to his ſuppoſed Right, in 1496. 
A What was the Event of th? 


A. Though the Engiſh in general did not 


love their Ke Henry? yet, they were ſo evi- 
dently convinced that Perkhin's. Title was uf 


mere Forgery, that they, refuſed to join, him: 
Whereupon the Scots King, contented bimGlf 
with ravaging, Northam brtenc, and returned! 
Home with his Booty, At length, after a' ſe- 
.cond Attempt..there, without Succeſs, Perkin 


retired to Jreland ; from) whence he was in»! 


dite to head an Inſurrection of the Corni/hmen, 


raiſed 


2 "AER PO 7: 8 2 ; _ 


vety Per- 


| 
| 


| |ralfe on account of the ber 


— — 


Taxes, in 1400 in 1597. 
But, on the ch of the King's Forces, his. 
Parry pode "and" himfelf rook Satifuary:: 
hat Seberities were exerciſed on 
r let eee den. | 
A King Mey had ſeized and executed 1. 
veral of Perbin's prineipal Favouters „ 5 
among whom' was dir William rum, W 
had been u chicf Inſtrument in ralfug Bun 1 
the Throne. Theſt were ſucriſidec to His Ayu 
rice, rather than to his Fears ; it hout Regard: 
to former” Services, or even” to the Retten 
which ſome of them had to himelf Their 
common” Cre was only in the 
Right of the Hoaſe of , the Pre. 
fions of the remorer Line of — 
the particular Quilt, which cauſed rheir R 
ly in their Riches” which Henry took” 
3 BOY 9 -1 
to ot w leis to loſe, A | 
in Arms agaioſt bim, he ſpared — — 
deed, but fleeced them S. ſuch A i 
them ſtarving Inſtances of his El 


ind committed to Prifort. e Nun 


— 
A 2” OE: * ” 
as ws 7 * — 
x 
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8 to Per in hHimſelf, on Promiſe vf ſp 
Life, he left” the Sanctuary, and was 
to Court, where he was ceramin 


Did he die in — ee eee 
No. By his own Contrivaner, or rache? 
y a Share laid or bim, a Scheme was formed 
or his Eſcape out of the Tower, together with 
e 21 of Harwick: Upon l * 


jy” 
the che laſt Mate-Heir.of 3 n op 
whole Line Henry hated; though he bad no 
Title to the Throne, but that een 
hy) the firſt Branch of it. 
How: did Leuyencun, himſelf 10 the 
for N ung Prince? | 
DE He endeavoured bliſhing, that 
the King a e e Sharn had bee dene e that 
be wottld never conſent to marry: his Daughter 
Catlyrintito. Prince A bur, b fang, as the Earl 
of Warwick lived: As if; N had 


been ſo eſſentiully neceſſity for ENgand, dur 
2 muſt be pucchaſed-with innocent-Blogd! And 
et in Truth that vety Ie 
actually ſolemniæed oxy, +39 Boy 
7499; above fix'Months; 
arwicky Condemoation; ' Dough not can. 
Ac e, Kingof 
nt the Salon 
barn abel Pole. ?.. wr 


4 Wich ſeeming: great Indignation. 
called a. Parliament, highly aAgmating 25 
Aﬀeont,- and' threatening But when 


hed raiſed a Sum of þ Maney under that Pre- 
tence, he found Means to avoid expending it 
in a War, by giving his eldeſt Daughter Mar- 
geret in Marriage to that King; from whence 
aroſe afterwards, the Hereditary Right of ths | 
Royal Family of Stuart to the Throne of 


2 — 4s '"W — — Eiland - 
* 
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ferving him for a Mine of Treaſure 
Ore; Iron at the Top, and Go and eur 


der to his own Security ? 


{fon ſhould be irgpeac 


a WW 
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Englend. Thus did this politic Prince at o 
ſecure the Peace with his Neighbour, and 
Money i in his own Coffers : His Wars alway 


of a ftira 


the Bottom. 
2, What other Acts did he perform in ct. 


A. Being conſcious of his own Defect 
Title, * averſe to acknowledge the bettet 
Right of the Queen, his Conſort, (without wh 
Conſent he had been in Truth but an ; FR 
he paſſed an geen Nen, in 1495. 
ing the 11th Year of his Reign) That no Fer. 
hed or attainted for afliſt 
ing the King forthe Time being. | 
2. Of what Effect was that Law? 
A. It ſerved his own Turn, as pe 
the People, that they might ſafely venture the! 
Lives and Fortunes in his Service, as being 
King in Fa#, without examining whether 
was ſo of Right or not, But it has never bee 
judged of any Force, fince that Time, to ſecur 
thoſe who ſerved any Uſurper againſt their * 
ful Sovereign. | 
9. Did this King outlive his Queen? , bs 
A. Ves. Por ſhe died, 11 Feb. 
leaving behind her Henry, then Prince of 2 
(by the Death of his Brother Arthur,) to wh 
the Crown of Right deſcended, immediate! 
upon the Death of the Queen his — * 55 0 


_ 
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| 


| 


| 
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| + A, Ves. „But, Dq 


End, be had to wicſted Läfinnmente, "Emplen 
and Dudley. ; who, phy; retiving: pblalete Penal 
Laws, promoting 
chargeable Pr 
Juries, impoſing, heavy. Pines ang other ar- 
bitrary Methods of Extoftifpy gratifled their 


Hearts of the People. 111 (N 5 Wu 


F 


| 


Did. the Prince now. alert bis Righy of 
ESE 45 N 1 got ji — 
A. He was yetitaq young to. hal of it Hicks! 
Gf: But it is believed. would. haue aſſerted 
10 if bis\ Felber Bad Fung a dee * 
long 1 ee 
2 Did Hemryafiet;this nen he Re in 


Peace ? te 
Though 


1 


Lr bent.ppdy, eving up Wels by oe 


'vices however mean ad gpgreſſive. To th 


— —B . — 


tions Infornuafions, and 
fnsRing and influencing 


* 


Maſter's avaricious Humour, 08 loſt dam gh 


When did he de? E 
„A. He dieg of a Plißck, 22 Ae 1599 
52 Veartt N WY oo 


2. What elle: happaned moſt” remarkable 
in this Rei go RN. NN vic 


A. The fff Diſcovery of Amrrica; iq 


1492, by Curie Columbus," * dur b 
the n enn Math i 


BP 
5 Who' ſcceded King Henry vii? © 
L 


Ab . Mn v vil ek 


4. His 


——— 5 
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A. His eldeſt ſurviving Son, King Ea ry wil, 
the undoubted Heir | to the Gonne wy Proxi- 
mity of Blood. 1145 

How old was he at his Acceſſion? 1 
| As, Almoſt 18 Years ; being born, 28 June, 
14911. 

wx How Was ihe i in his Childhood 
LEY Io the Rudiments of Learning proper for 
ly Orders; to Which his . Father dehgned 
his with an Eye to the Archbiſho ic of 
Canterbury: And though, upon the Death of 
bis Elder Brother, Prince Arrbur, 2 April, 
n he becanie Heir to the. "Crown;. yet the 
ing kept him ſtill cloſe to his Studies (as it is 
hought) to prevent him from conſidering hi 
dme Right of. Succeſſion after the Heat ; 
of the Queen Bis Mother. J 

2. How did he begin his Rein? | 
A With an AR of great Popularity; en- 
couraging his People to exhibit their 84 
pgainit the Extortions of Empſon and Dudl 4 

2. How were. they proceeded againſt? 

A. They were apprehended and kak en 
—. And, after ſome Time, made Sacti- 
fices to the Reſentment of the People, 1510, 
being firſt attainted by an Act of Parliament, 
made on Purpoſe. 

2. What was the next Affair of Impor- 
tance? 

A. The Debate in Council about, ha Kings | 
Nn | 5 Hor 
| 


„ 7 OPTERON” e 


2 TA 


How w was that? > 2 

4 he late Prince Arthur had! by Pro 
5 0 Carbarine of Spain, 19 Hay 50 7 
and in Perſon, 14 Nov. 1501. After 5 

they cobabited till 2 Abril, 1502; When 
.died. The Kiog his Father, havin og re yer 
| T00000 Crowns of Gold, as half of her. For- 
tune, and 16th to loſe the other half, of to re 
fund what he had received, if he ſhould ſen 


younger 'Son' Henry (the now King ;} 
which was agreed to by her 4 Previous 
to this ſecond Marriage, Pope Julius i ü. granted 
his Diſpenſation, 26, Dec. 1503 N 
the former Marriage Was 8 ae 
to have been conſummated. Upon 

Henry and Catharine were N wers 
wag A it was, ſo ofdered, that the young 


_— 
© 
1. 
@ 


Prince, when he came to the Age of fourteen, | 
(vis. 2 28 June, 1 1595) made ſecretly a formal | 
it. And thus it ſtood, | 


Proteſtation again 
when Henry coming to the Throne, the Queſtion 
was debated in Council, whether | the” young 
King ſhould conſumniate the Marriage or not. 
2, What was the Reſult of it? | 
A. Archbiſbop'Warham argued l it, 
as really inceſtuous, contrary to God's Law, and 
not to be diſpenſed with. Biſhop. Fox 1 | 
upon the Pope's Authority, and Why Validity 
the Diſpenſation ; but withal, added . * 
Zuments grounded on worldly Politicks, The 
L 2 latter 
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atter carried it. Accordingly, they were mar- 
ied 3 June, 1509, and crowned on the 24th 
| A What Figure did he make in the Worl 
xs TIE, RT og 
A. He minded his Affairs ſo little, for ſom 
ime, that he gave himſelf almoſt wholly u 
o Diverſions; in which he was ſo extravagant, 
that be had ſoon waſted '1800000_ Pounds 
which, his, Father had hoarded up. Mea 
while, h 
his ſubtile Father-in-law, to a League wit 


II q 


he Pope, the Emperor, and hit, again 


ande the Burden and Expence of ah, un 
neceſſary Wat in France, 
L. Who bad the principal Piecion of the 
King's Counſels? loa 72 Pe. | 2 OR 
A. He made ule” at firſt of hie Father 
Counſellors : But Biſbop Fox, finding his Io- 
rereſt at Court, declining, . dag Thomas 
Wolſey, Dean of Lincoln, to the Office of Al 
moner and Privy-Cqunſellor ; who, by hi 
Dexterity and Addreſs, ſoon gained his Maſter' 
Favour, fo as to become at length his Prime 
Miniſter, and to continue it about 17 Years, . 
Did King Henry proceed in his War wi 
France? 3 „„ 
A. Yes. Having tranſported his Army t 
Calais, he put himſelf at their Head, on 
| N the 
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the Siege of Terouenne, 4 Aug. 1513, h 
ther the Emperor Maximilian came, and { 
br under him in Perſon as a Voluntier, receiv. 
ing 100 Crowns a Day for his Pay, © © 
9. What great Feats did he now perform ? 
A. The French Army approaching, was ſyd- 
enly put to flight at the Battle of Spurs; 
alled from their having made more uſe of thei 
purs than their Swords. Upon which, Te. 
ovenne immediately furtendered ; and Tourna) 
vas taken ſoon after, of which the King mad 
, Fe,, e NE 
9. What paſſed at home the while? * 
A. While the King was engaged in France, 
is Brother-in-law, King James iv. of Scotland, 
ade a Diverſion in England, in favour of his 
Id Allies the French? But, being attacked by 
he, Earl of Surry, in Fhdden-Field,.” 9 Sept. 
513, was worſted in a bloody Battle, and 
imſelf (moſt valiantly fighting) ſlain. After 
hich, a Marriage between King Lewis xii. of 
ance, and King Henry's Siſter Mary, 9 Ocf. 
514, reſtored Peace between the three King-) 
oms, for ſome Time ; though King Lewis 
ied, 1 January following: Whereupor' the 
Queen, his Widow, beſtowed bertel upon 
harles Brandon, Duke of ene as her elder 
Siſter, Margaret (Widow of the late King of 
Scotland) hid newly done to Archibald Douglaſs 


1 of Angus. 5 ; 
Q, Was King Henry engaged in no othe 
ars abroad ? 1 of e e 
Ec Lz A. Ves. 


; 


= 


| 


| 
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1 oa Yes, Charles v. (now Emperor and 
g of Spain) and Francis i. (the now, Kip 5 


b France) being Rivals: in Power, ſever 
-ourted him to their Intereſt : And the Ki 
unadviſedly engaged with the former, againſt 
che latter. His Fleet joined with the Emperor's, 
* ade two / Doeſcents upon France in 3 
Again, in 1523, he ſent the Duke of 2 
0 0 invade Picaruy, While the Germans 
aniards attacked other Sides of the Kings 
1-2, What was the Event of this War? 
A. King Francits Army was routed. by th 
Rebel Duke of Baurdan, at the Siege of Pauia, 
and himſelf taken Priſoner, in the Beginn 
of 1525. Aſter a ſhort Confinement in /#a/ 
he was catried into Spain (where the Empero 
hen was) committed to the Caſtle of Res 
and there very ruggedly ireated. 
2. How did King Henry now progeed? 
A. He began to conſider the Ballarice 
rape: And, after interceding with the Em 
peror in vain by Aumbelf erg, he genero 
reſolved to uſe his utmoſt Endeavour | to pro: 
core the French King his Liberty. 
ly, he ſigned a defenſive Alliance with Francis 
In the Apprehenſion of which, the 
agreed to a 2 * with the Captive King,. 
1526; though upon ſuch Terms as were. li 
egarded, after each of them had der uh 
to impoſe upon the other. Soon aſter -which 
Emperor having alſo made the Pope, 
13 73 Cardinals, Priſoners at Rome, the two Ri 


85 
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Tentered, into a League offenſive againſt him, in 
1527, in which, King Henry was probably 
the readier to join, on Account of his then in- 
tended Divorce of his Queen Catherine; ihe 
Emperor's Aunt. 1 
What moved him to that Vans, | 
Z. His Queen had been the Wife of. his 
der Brother, Prince Arthur, with whom the 
Had cohabited near five Months: After wWbeſe 
Death, himſelf had married ber by the-Pope's 
Authority, and ſhe had bare him —— Children, 
of whom the Princeſs Mary was. ſtill living. 
But now, after 18. Vears Cohabitation, the 
King conceived a Doubt of the Lawfulnefs of 
his Marriage with his Brother's/Widow, and 
the Validity of the:-Pope's Diſpenſation, ; Which 
Scruple was . augmented,» hy ide Cooncil of 
Spain, as well as the er, of France, 
,objeRing againſt the CRORE of the young 
Was” Mary. 
2; Ho did he proceed | ande to o the D. 
ores? Is 
A. He cauſed his Suit to be mound 5n, the 
Court of Rome, in 1527; alledging divers Nul- 
lities in the Bull of Pope Julius ii's Piſpenſa- 
tion, and the Unlawfulnets of the Marriage. 
The now. Pope Clement vii. made fair Promiſes, 
but artfully delayed the, Performance, fot Fear 
of the — Power and Reſentment. Ho- 
ever, that Fear now partly abating, the Pope 
gave ample Commiſſion to the Cardinals, Woyey 
n Campegio, 6 June, 1528, to * 7 
f auſe 
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died at Leiceſter, in his Way omar 
ov. 1530, aged 59. t 


. — — — — — —— arg Ame — 


Cauſe in Eng um with a Promiſe not to ro- 


bke it, dehed 24 uh following! And, chou ough 
had actually given Campegis à Bull, 


mally decreeing 185 w yet; after he had 
View to * with ihe Emperor, he ſent 
xpreſs Orders to Gui to burn the Decre- 
tal, and delay the Divorce. And, at laſt, be 
was To diſingenuous, as to tevoke che Cardinal 
ommiſfion; and to avocate the Cauſe to hims 
1 Rome, 15 Fuly, 1529. N 
"oP, What were the Effects ofthis Nn e 
A. The Ruin of Cardinal #Pdjſcy, the Dif. 
*. of the King's Marriage, ther utter Re. 
jection of the Pope's Power in Brigland,” 
the Reformation of Religion nmz: 
2. How was Wolſeys Ruin effected 
A. He was indicted in a Premunite, in OK 
1529, and adjudged ti be out of the Protection 
of the Laws, Hoe the Exkrciſe of his Character 
of the Pope's Legate. Upon which, he (oft 
his Office of Lord Chancellor, His Houle o 
York-Place (now Wrintehall) and all his- 
menſe Riches. He was alſo proſecuted in Par 
hament upon divers other Articles; ſor 
Abuſe of bis great Power as prime - Vlinifte 
and Favourite. And, though the King grantet 
im a full Pardon, and gave him ſome Interva 
of Favour; yet, he! was ſoon after arre 
in his Diocefe of Tor for High- Treaſon, a 


Ho was the Divorce now mgaged? 8 
A. The 
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A. The King had alteady (by Wolſey's Ad- 
vice) conſulted the mb; famous Univerſities Ia 
Chriſtendom, ho concurted in their Judg- 
tnent, That his Marriagi with, his Brother's 


therefore.not diſpenſible: Whetenpon be reſolved, 
no ſonger to be deluded ny the Pope; but 10 
have it determined by the Authority 


of the Eu- 
7% Church and State. Aftet many learned 
Treatiſes written on the Subject, the Clergy ia 
Convocation, declared, the Marriage was con- 
trary to the Euu of Gad, A. D 1531. At 
length, Marbam, Ambbiſhop of Canterbury 
dying, and Craumer ſutceeding him, the new 
Archbiſhop, together With Biſhop Garuiner 
and others, proceeded to a judicial Diſſolution 
of Catharine's Marriage at a Mallity, 23 May, 
2533. After which, ſhe was never treated as 
more than Ptinceſs- Dowager of Males, and 
died 8 Jan. 153 5, äged o. 

Flow did the Kiog proceed in his Breach 
|\wifh:tHePope? „n, NEED 
A. The Exgliſb Nation had. at all Times 
[complained heavily of the Uſarpations and En- 
erbachments of the Popes, and ſeveral Acts had 
paſſed in Parliament to refirain them; though 
thoſe Remedies had proved of little Effect, by 
Reaſon of the Temporal Intereſt of the Courts, 
which prevented the Laws being put in Exe- 
cution. But now, the King's Intereſt and that 
of his People being the ſame, he no longer de- 
layed to free himſelf and his Subjects from the 
| Burden 
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Widow! was contrary.'to the; Lau of God, an 
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Bacden of that Yoke; and providentially | be- 


an Inſtrament of a Reformation, without 
is oymn-intending it. When he found it ne- 
fy to have his Divorce proſecuted in his own 
ingdom, and apprehended the Court of Name 
would ptocedd àgaihſt him by Excommuni- 
cation K TY u, he publiſhed 4 Proclamation, 
1 3%, under ſevere Penalties, forbidding 
to feceive any Bulls from Rome, contraryoto the 
Prerogatives of the Crown: He ptobüred him- 
elf to be acknowledged by the Clergy undet 
the extraordinary Title of Sole Protector and ſu- 
15 Head of the Church of Englanu, in 1531, 
which Title was afterwards confirmed by Par- 
He paſſed an Act in Par- 
liament, diſcharging the Clergy from the Pay- 
ment I Annates,” or Fitſt-ffuits to Rome, in 
1532. Another forbidding all: Appeals to Rome, 
in 1533+ And, in ſhort, the whole | 
Authority was utterly aboliſhed-in England, in 
2 34; when an Oath was ithpoſed (among 
— Things) expreſly aſſerting the King to be 
Head of the Church 'of Enplond, 
255 that the Biſhop of Rome bas no more Ju- 
riſdiction than any other Biſhop ;/ and pro- 
miſing Allegiance arid Fidelity to the King 
and his Heirs by his now Queen Anne. 
Who was his Queen Anne? | 
A. Anne Boleyn, Daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn and the Lady Eli xabetb Howard, Hilter 
to the Duke of Meſoll. born in 1 fo. Her 
1 ather was created Viſcount Rochford in 1 * 0 


Hament, in 1534. 
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ad afterwards Earl of Mulgſtire and Ormond; 
n Right of bis Mother. Anne, at 7 Years old, 
ad Tn catried int France, when: Mary the 
King's Siſter was matrieck to Leteis Xii; © 
ſhe. continued afterwards in the Sede of 
King Francis the Furſt's yori and his Siſter 
1627. when ſhe returnad home, with het Fa- 
ther from. his Embaſſy to that Caurt, and, be- 


There | 


he Dutcheſs bf Alpin, till dr latter; Eud of | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fore en ne e r of 

2 Bat: was: ot ie King's Paſſion for ber 
Fa 9 0 dit 3 from Queen C 
tharine es 4 | 

A. No g It is ipod. Fot chat Divorcd| 
was reſolved upon before, hee Return from 
France: and abi before the. Gig as ever. 


2 


Fon or beard. of her. 1c wy | 
2, When was be atreied 10 the Kiog? = 
A. She was privately married. 14 Nov. 

7 1632 Her Marriage Was were e 

ed by Cranmer, ab May, 12 She was 

crow ned, 1 June, and brought ſh hana 
ter Elizabetb, Sept. following. 

1 8 did Ul Fope proceed afier. Gs: | 

f ing exceedingly pre Em- 

bang, he at laſt precipitately roman Bic one 

Conliſtory, what was regularly, tbe, Buſineſs of 

three ; publiſhing 4 Sentence... declaring. the 

King's Marriage with Catharine good 4 


. 
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ful, and requiring hin to take Ys Wie 5 | 


wich Denugciation of Cenlures gainſt bin : 
a 
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Cat of Diſobedience, 23 art, 1 1533, i 
were Tokmnly publiſhed; in 1538. But the 

Bleach was now ſo great, that his Authority 


| | Was no longer” regarded, 
Did nbne of the great Men now ! 


wh Jad The any nal, in Behalf of ih 
1 "'ope's tethacy ? | | 
| | 1 oo Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, - an 
| 


Sir T 1e (who 1 been Lord Chan- 
cellor after Wilfey laid down their Lives i 
[that Cauſe, in 1535.. But, as to the reſt o 
the Biſhops (and namely Heath, Bonner, Jun- 
Rall, Gardiner, Voyſey, Long land. Salcet, and 
Marton, how zealous ſoever. they were after- 
| wards in the ſame Cauſe) they did now, in 
| general, with great Forwardneſs, concur in all 
1 the Meaſures taken, and particulatly to ſup- 
I preſs the Pope's, and advance * King's, Su- 


Fig * — 


premacy. 

Did the Reformation of Religion now 
take place? 

A. No. It is true, Dr. Martin Luther bad 
ppeared in Germany, againſt the received 
octrines, ſo early as 1517, The ficſt Ex- 
eption he took, was, to the great Abuſe of 
lenary Indulgences of which, the Pope's 
gents made a public Market, under Pretence 
f a religious War againſt the Turks. This 
tted a Controverſy ; which, for ſome Time, 
as carried on-only by the Pen. At length, as it 
ew warm upon Motion, and advanced from 
ene Point to another, Pope Leo x. ordered his Le- „ 
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5 ate C to eee of it; who-treat- 
ing Luther too ruggedly, inflamed. the each. 
Upon which, the Pope publiſhing a Bull in De- 
fence of his tore Luther . to 
a General Oouncil; Proceeding, Kio to oh 


Exceptions, in 1519. 
certain Articles, prchibited the fad e 
Books, and ordered them td be 
return for which; 0 publickly | 
\Pope's Bull and, Decretals, and fie i 
ſelf in a Manifeſto, ;i in 1520. Which pu 
Proceeding, having ſpread: the -Controverly, 
gained him many Favourers;; whom 
, as his Sovereign, the Elector of Saxony, + | 
2, Did King, Henry eſpouſe the ſame Cauſe ? 
A. No. He wrote againſt Luther, in De- 
Rea of Indulgences, . the Papal Authority. 
the 7 Sacraments, c. and ſolemaly preſente 
his Book to the Pope in full Confiſtory ; for 
hich, he returned him the Title of Defender 
of the Faith, in 1521. Notwithſtanding a 
which, the Lutheran Tenets prevailed much 
in Germany, and began to ſpread into Swiſſer 
and, France, and England. But King Henry, 
en when he had renounced the Pope, ſhewed: 
himſelf averſe to thoſe of the new Religion 
(as the Followers of Luther were called/; )-not 
approving any of their Principles, * tho 
which oppoſed the Pope, and the 
ifs he made his own Advantage. 
9. What was his Quarrel with the Friets?. 
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1 They were generally diſaffected to the 
—.— 4 on the Divorce and Supre premacy,z 
and as fuch looked vpon by the King with a| 
Dye: But he had another Eye alſo upon 
dhe Lands and Riches of their Religious Houſes, 
which he aimed to: confiſcate to his own" Uſe. 
Tp this End, he ordered a general Viſitation of 
the: Monaſteries, in 1535; The Viſitor-Genes 
tal Was Cromoell," their declared Enemy; 
Among ſuch 4 Muktitude of Reli ious Houſes 


as then were in England, (moſt of which had 
ot been ſtrictly vilhed of along Time) it is no 
— if many Irregularities, and ſome groly 
Enormities and. Impoſtures were diſcovered; 
pecially upon ſuch a ſevere Inquiſition. Such 
puſes as they found out, were induſtriouſl 
publiſhed to the World, the better to juſtify, 
Proceeding: After which, he paſſed an 
00 in Parliament, for ſuppreſſing all thoſe 
which did not exceed 2001], a Year, By this 
one Stroke, 376 Religious Foundations, amount- 
ing to the Revenue of 3 20001. a Year, fell into 
he King's Hands, with an immenſe Sum, in 
— Church-Ornaments and other Goods ; 
fades whataccrued to him by the Suppreſſion 
D f the Monaſteries in Ireland: For the Churches 
d Cleyſters were pulled down, and the Ma- 
ials {314 to the King's Uſe, in 1536. And, | 
ſoon after, all the reſt of the Monaſteries and 
Religioas Houſes fell into the ſame Hands: 
Among which, are computed in England _ 


Watts,” 643 Monaſteries, 90 Colleges, 2374 
Chantries 
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Glanner and Free Chapels, and 110 | Hoſpitals 
amounting together. to i152 517 l. 5 10 6. 
r Annum,, according; to 
Rate, a, "hich they had been 9 5 
Sum igious, conſidering 

of! Money then and. acc, be 


Value 

Lands, at 20 Years Purchaſe, == 

ed at above zoo, accotding ta the-Pric W 
in our Times. And the Damage to Learning 


by, the Shackiog, Deſtaiog.coh fen gangns 
Libraries is neither. to be, repaired. nox e 


Q Did not all this ocaion omg; Trouble 
in the Kingdom? 
an Inſurreion. in 


A. Yes. There, Was, an 
pane 8 TAs Ire, in 1530, dee 
in Cumber were fue 
preſſed with the leſz at 'beeauſerbe gre 
Men, who had purchaſed theſe Lands 
King at very caſy, Rates, fat. dawn, — 
Walt their base of the $ ils, and leſt the 
poor Sufferers to the King's W. 

9. Was none of the Spoil of 
applied to 7 5 us Uſes? 

A. Yes. founded 6 (inſtead of hig in; 
tended 18). new Biſhopricks, and 2 — 
Canons in ſome Cathedral 8, which, 


had poſſeſſed; in all which be dl de — — 
above 8000 l. Fa Moſt. 9 


way (quandered. away among the hungry 
eben 19 he 


Courtiers, ſo as to be of no — 
Church, or the Wiedner 


* 
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2. What 
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3 Travdation 0 of its firſt and laſt Bi 


A hat were the new Bilhopricks now 
erecte r 

2 Weſtminſter, in 80 7 0 6 life, 
and HPeterburgb, in 1 54.15, 4 %% and O 
ford, in 1942 but the firſt 100 * 15 


was reunited to London, 1 Abril, rk 9, 
2. Was not Queen Anne thi the main yy 
ment in all theſe Motions towards © Refot- 
mugen? * | 
A Thoſe who were averſe to the Seat 
Meaſures, | were of Courſe her Enemies, AS Ft 
becauſe her Advancement was railed upon the 
Ruins of the - Pope's Authority; / as for that 
they feared, her | Intereſt in the King might 
duce to make the Breach tilt wider. How- 
, they ſoon took carte to eaſe themſelves 0 
that Fear, by: removing ber Wt of the Way. 
. As how? | 
A. Knowing the King's jo gk Incooflancy 
and that he had already anotber Lady in . 
Affections, they took the Advantage of 
Queen's chearful 'T emper, and unguarde 8 
nce, ta poſſeſs the King with the Madnels| 
of Jealouſy, cur to effect her Ruin. eng 1 0 
ccuſed of 2 criminal Commerce with ſom 
her Domeſticks, and even with her own fs 
ther the Viſcount Rochford, In ſuch a, Cate, 
Witneſſes are ſeldom wanting to prove enough 
0 'condemn a Perſon already prejudged. A 


cordingly, the Queen was condemned, 2 
beheaded, 19 May, 1536, as were alls 5 


] 
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Contract with Pac, Earl of N 
| (which he ſolemnly denied upon Oath;) and 
Conſequence thereof, her Daughter Elizabe 
to be declared illegitimate; 9 0 2 

9. Did he ever marry again, her this cron 
Repudiation ? 

A. Yes, The next Day after Quee 
Anne was diſpatched he married the La 12 a 
Seymour; by which he diſcovered a Pa 
| 
way to the Honour of his former Conduct. 

How long did this Queen retain”: 
Affection? 2 
| A. Till her Death ; which ” hands 
Oftober, 1537, of a Diſtemper incident 
Women in Child- bed; after ſhe had been ſafe 

y delivered of Prince Edward, on the 12th 
whoſe Birth put the Right of Succeſſion, 
that Time, out of all Diſpute. 

9. Which of the Biſhops, or other neceſſat 
Witneffes, were preſent at that nice Juncture, 
to prove the Birth of a Prince, who was now 
to ſucceed, before both his elder Siſters? + 
A. There was neither any Biſhop, ar other 
Perſon, preſent on that Occaſion, bat her Phy- 
ſicians and Women; not as Witneſſes, but # 
neceſſary to her ſafe Delivery: And it was 
thought a ſufficient Proof of that Birth, that 
a Letter was ſent to the Lords of the Privy. 

M Council 
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zouncil (figned by the Queen) notifying, that 
t had pleaſed God to bleſs her Majeſty with . 
aba | F. 
9. How had the Succeſſion been provi 
or in Parliament before this? 
A. After ſettling it upon the Iſſue of 
ing, by his new Queen Jane, or by any other 
is future Queen, they acknowledged an ex. 
raordinary Power in the King, to declare 
rder of his Succeſſors, by his Letters Patents, 
or Will. By which, it is obſerved, that the 
Three Eſtates in Parliament, in thoſe Days, had 
not Juſtice or Equity ſo much in view, 2 
pleaſing the King theit Maſter: And theref 
this Act has never ſince been regarded as of any 
Authority in point of Lax. 
9. In what Condition were thoſe now, who 
wiſhed for a Reformation of Do@rine? + 
A. Cranmer and Cromwell (who were at 
the Head of that Party) having found the 
King's impetuous Temper much ſoftened to- 
wards them by his two laſt Queens, Anne and 
Jane, were too ſenſible of their Loſs, not o 
promote another Match with a Princeſs of the 
fime Diſpoſition, The King had been pre- 
wailed with ſo far, as to authorize a Primer for 
Devotion, in Enghſh, A. D. 1535, an Engliſh 
Edition of the Bible, in 1536, and the Creed, 


- 


4 
1 


the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Command- 


ments, in the ſame Tongue, in 1538, with 
other Injunctions againſt the ſuperſtitious Uſe 
of Images, Relicks, and Beads, Cc. He had 
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alſo held Negotiations with the German Re. 
formers; though without any other than poli- 
tical Views. For, notwithſtanding his bavin 
| renounced the Pope, he paſſed a Statu 
of Six Articles, in 1 539,” whereby it was Dea 
| to deny Tranſubſtantiation, or to maintal 
| Communion in both Kinds, or the La wfulneſt 
of Prieſts Marriages, Cc. 80 that now the 
| Papiſts ſuffered as Traytors, for not renouncing 
the Pope's Supremacy,; and, at the fame Time, 
the Proteſtants ſuffeted as Hereticks for re- 
| nouncing the Popiſh Doctrine? 
2. Did Cranmer and Cromwell! procure ſuch 
another Match for the King, as they had pro- 
jected P en LIT TH * Won 9 2 þ 
A. They turned their Eyes towards Ger- 
many: And Cromwell undertook to negotiate a 
Marriage with Anne, Siſter to the Duke of 
rip andthe Dutcheſs of Saxony; which be- 
ing concluded, the arrived, 2 Dec. 1 539, and 
was married, 6 January following, though 
with apparent Marks of 'Diflike on his Side. 
| 2, WhatIntereſt had chis new Queen in the 
King's Affections ? 18 + 
Al. None at all, For, as nothing but po- 
Jitical Reaſons moved him to complete the 
Marriage, after the firſt Sight of her; fo, no 
ſooner did thoſe Motives ceaſe, but he deter- 
mined to diſſolve it. Accordingly, under Pre- 
_ of a Pre- Contract, {tho' lamely proved) 
he procured a Divorce to be pronounced by the 
Convocation, 9 July, 1540, and confirmed 
. ̃ Ü—ßv0—— —— 
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y Part) ament, without, e much us one dil 
entient Vote in either. 
| 15 What 1712 bad this upon te Projector 
f the Match? 10 nen 
A. It proved the Row of Cumuel: Who, 
| khough but newly, created Earl of "Bev, was 
ent tothe Tower, attainted of Hereſy and Tres. 
{fon by Act of Parliament, and loſt his Head, 
| — a Tryal, or Hearing, 28 J, 1 $403 
ing the firſt, who ſuffered under fuch an un- 
eaſonable Proceſs of Law, of which he himſelf 
ad been the chief Promoter. And now, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and Biſhop Varuiner (who 
were at the Head of the other Party) cartied al 
fore them, againſt a Reformation}; ; Eſpecially 
through the e Intoreſt”s the wet 
atharine Howard. t MN 
9. Who was ſhe? © 4d 
A. She was Neece to the Dube of Ne 
nd Couſin-German to Anne "Boleyn; with 
whom the King was already in Love beſott 
he repudiated Anne of Cleve.” This Catharine 
was declared Queen, 8 Aug. 1540, and ſot 
ſome Time held his Affection: But, on an Ac- 
uſation of Lewdnefs, ſhe was attainted and 
beheaded, 12 Feb. 1541, together with ſeveral 
of her Relations, as Accomplices. 
9, Was it pollible for him, after all hi to 
et another Wife ? 
A. Yes, The State and Grandent & a 
ueen has ſo many Allurements, that Cotharite 


Daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, and the Lo 
Latin 


: 


| 


| asa F avourer of 2 "yet 4 N | 
dent Conduct, that red Rely | "frok 


their Malice, and had the Happineſs to ſtand 
fair in the King's Favgut when he died; where 
as ſome of her greateſt eſt Eneniics LY into 00 
grace and et F 


. As hon, $3 
- 4. The Dake of V Natel s known to be a 


prin ter of N 9g though he mad 
his. Court 10 the King by: outwardly comp y''s 


with his Will, hing: And therefor 
the King foreſeei 8 Be and conſi ering 
'the Duke and, his y 15 Son the Eat! of ; Surry, as 


the moſt likely to deals all his Mes ſures, in the 
Minority of the Prince his Succeflor, refalyed 
to deſtroy them both 3 which.he partly effect- 
(ed, by procuring them t9 be condemned, on a 
general Charge of ng againſt the State. 
In Purſuance of which, the Earl loſt his Head, 
19 Jan. 1546, and the Duke ſaved his, only 
by the King's dying the Night before his in- 
tended Execution, Biſhop. Gardiner was alſo 
turned out of the Council, and left out of the 
Liſt of his Executors, and Counſellors of State 
to the young Prince, to which he had before 
been appointed by the King's Wit. hb 
2. How did Archbiſhop Cranmer maintain 
his Ground under all thoſe. Changes 
i M3 A. Though 


— 


4 Though he was plainly for promoting 
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a Reformation to a greater length than this 
King approved of, yet, he acted with ſuch 
Prudence, Dilintereſtednels, and Integrity, as 
gained and ſecured him the King's particular 
Eſteern and Affection, which the Attifices of 
the other Party were never able to move; 
inſomuch, that he generouſly protected him 
againſt all their Attempts,” And he was per- 
haps the only Perſon who retained this King's 
Favour and Friendthip; without any Interrup- 
tion, from the Time of his being firſt known 
to bim, to that of nenn Which was about 


17 Pear 8 10% M Uh 6 
2. Had King Ay 20 Wars abroad in the 
latter Part of his Reign sn 


A. Ves; but not * any. great Jones, 
After a fair Correſpondence with France for: 
everal Years, King Henry proclaimed War, 
anded at Calais, and took Bouloign in 1544. 
hich was reſtored by Treaty, in 1546, wheres 
in a Peace was alſo made with Scotlanl. 
L. What had been the Quarrel with that 
ation ? 
A. Since the Death of their King James i Iv. 
Flodden, the Government had been much 
iſturbed with Factions about the Adminiſtia- | 
tion, during the Infancy of bis Son King Jamesv. 
&ing Henry took that Opportunity to intet- 
ſe in their Affairs, under Colour of ſupport- 
ng the Intereſt of the young King, his Nephew; 


but found the Scots upon their Guard wo 
- * 2 is 


J 
| 


£ 
' 
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is Defigns. At length an Interview at York 
ing agreed upon between the two Kings, and 
James failing to meet, Henry revived the Pte- 
tenſion of his Anceſtors to the Sovereignty 0 
cotland, and ſent an Army againſt them, 
1542. King James teſolving to fight the Ene- 
my, contrary to the Advice of be Nobles, hi 
Army, by their Deſertion, was euſily defeated, | 
t — Which Diſaſter- lay ſo heavy upon 
bis s Spirits, that he died of Grief, 14 Dec. 1542,, 
leaving the young Princeſs: Mary his Heir, but 
ſeven — old ; whereby that Country wa 
again unhappily expoſed'to freſh Confuſions. 
2. What Advantage did King f mak 
of this Juncture ? 

A. He projected an Union of the een | 
by a Marriage between his Son Prince Edvard, 
and the Infant-Queen/ Mary. But, though! 
the Scheme did not take that Way, an Uaion 
did afterwards ſucceed, in the Perion of her Son 
King James, as che undcubted Heir to doch 
Kingdom: 

9. What elle e merkernble during 
this Reign? ql 
A. The firſt Uſe. of Muſkets, in the Wars 
againſt France, A. D. 1521: The Inſtitution 
of the Order of Jeſuits, by Pope Paul iii. in 
1540, and the Sect of Preſbyterians, by Jobn 
Calvin, about the ſame Time. The Erection! 
of Ireland into a Kingdom, in 542 ; and the 
opening of the Council of Trent, in 1545. 

2, When did this King die? | 

A. 28 


* 


A. 28 Fon: 1546 inthe 
ge, and the 38th of his Rei 
2. What was his true Character] 1991; 
A. To enter it Particulars, would require 
Words than we have Room fot here 
fter hat has been ſaid ob hum there tan 
on for many. I ſhott prus the WAs 
is Vouth, a very promiſing Prince, both ab to 
erſon, Capacity, and Improvetnents ; ſo his 
eign was almoſt a continued geries of Cruelty; 
varice and even Sacriſege. Arbitrary” henwas 
o a Degree beyond the moſt abſolute:vf all 
is Predeceſſors; at leaſt ſince the Conceſſion 
f Magna Cbarta : And, whatever Excuſc 
may be made for him, that the moſt violent of 
{his Proceedings were commonly approved: by 
his Three Eſtates of Parliament; yet, nothing 
can excuſe them, who were ſuchlabject Slaves to 
his Will, as to paſe upon their Fellow - Subjects 
the greateſt Acts of Tyranny, under the Sanction 
of Law; and thereby reduce the. People of 
England to a greater Degree of Slavery, by the 
Concurrence of ſervile and corrupt Parkaments, 
than any King could do without one. As to 
his Religion, it is certain, he lived and died a 
Member of the Church of Rome; as were like- 
wiſe all (or moſt of) thoſe who concurred in all 
his Meaſures relating to the Supremacy,” 80 
that, how good or bad ſoever the Proceedings 
of that Reign were, the reformed: Church of 
England is not entitled to the Honour or Dil- 
honour of it. After all, he was a great "= 

and. 
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ron of Learning, as; as 
oundations in the two Univetfities, beſides: a 
Number of Grammar-Schools well en- 
wed; and a Diſcoutager of Vice, as is evi- 
from his utter Suppreſſion of the Stews-: 
which may be added, his diſtinguiſhed Ge- 
ofity, in the Protection ot his laſt Queen 
and Archbiſhop Cranmer, the Malice 
their Enemies. 80 that, notwithſtanding 

is many exceptionable Sallies, and the Rigour 
his Government, be was not without a 


xli. 21. Eawanm: el abs Yep! 
tony d 346d) rid initials l 
9, Wo ſucceeded: King Henry A0 

2 His only Son and Heir, King Baward vii 
little more — 9 Vearoof Age; being born 
12 Oc. 1537, King, 28 Fon. 2545, mal 

rowned, 20 Feb. following. A Hoss 
2 W How was the move: adeninited, 
ing his Minority. 
A. The late King had ennie 16 Exes 
utors of bis laſt Will, who were alſo to be 
egents till bis Son ſhould-arrive at 18 Vears 
Age. To thoſe alſo he added twelve others, 
$ Counſellors. The Regents, or the major 
umber of them, were - veſted with an unli- 
ited Sovereign Authority: By Virtue of which, 
they agreed to diſtinguiſh the Earl of - Hert- 
ord (who was one of their Number, and the 
_ King's Uncle) to the Title of Protector, 


appears by his noble Fl 


2 2 
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ed the King's Patent for his Office; wherein 


A. He iſſued Commiſſions for a Royal Vi- 


(186) 
ot the mote eaſy. diſpatch: of Buſineſs, but 
ithout any Power to act, without the Con- 
ent of the reſt; and, among others of them, 
ho were deſigned by: the late King to have 
Digaities, he was raiſed to be Duke of 
omerſet. The Protector thus choſen, iprocur-! 


took Care to engroſs to himſelf the whole 
thority in Effect, and to reduet the teſt of: 
he Regents to the Condition of the other 
ounſellors, to be conſulted as he thought fit: 
\nd, having thus eſtabliſhed himſelf, he now 
roceeded to ſet forward a Reformation in the 

hurch. | 4 | 
9. How far did be — init? | 


ſitation, to prepare the Way for it. After 
which, he ſummoned a Parliament and Con- 
vocation: With the Concurrence of which, 
the ſix Articles, and other Statutes and Injuncti- 
ons, formerly made, adverſe to a Reformation, 
were repealed and annulled; private Maſſes 
were aboliſhed,; the Cup reſtored to the Laity | 
in the Euchariſt ; Images removed out of the 
Churches; the Marriage of the Clergy ad- 
mitted; a Form drawn up for the Adminiftre- 
tion of the Holy Communion in both Kinds; 
the Liturgy. reformed ; and the Latin: Service 
I 

9. Did the Protector meet with no Oppo- 
'Gition 1 in all theſe Proceedings? i 


A. Yes; 3 


„ 4. Sata? 4 — 1 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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ord Chancellor (now created Eatl of Sourh- 
mpton) was his oppoſite in Matters of Rel- 
ion; for which he loſt the great Seal, and his} 
Place in the Council. Bonnen alſo and Gardiner 
the Biſhops of London and I incbeſter) gave 

eat Advantage againſt themſelves by 1 
poſition; whereby they were brought into 
| + And, not to mention others 
f inferior Character, there were open Rebel- 
= of the Commons in ſeveral Paris of the 


; A. Yes; not a little. | The Lord-Wriorhefty, 


ingdom, complaining at firſt of divers other 

ievances, but at length decfaring openly a- 
gainſt the Alterations in Religion; which, at 
laſt, were ſuppreſſed by the Execution of ſome 
few of the Ringleaders, and a Promiſe of Par- 
* the reſt. 

Was his Government diſturbed 'by any} 
ot Was?: 

A. Ves. A Marri ebe upon 
bo the late Reign, between the now King Ea- 
ward, and Queen Mary, the Infant-Queen of 
Queen But, through the Influence of their 


a-Mother, and the French Faction, the 

cots refuſed to make good their Articles. Upon 
this, the Protector entered Scotland with an 
Army, having a Fleet alſo attending him on 


the Coaſt. But, being willing to make up the 
Breach without Bloodhed, he wrote to the 
Regent, a friendly Offer of Accommodation: 
Which being refuſed on their Part, a Battle 
enſued at Pintey, near Muſſelborough, 10 Sept. 


13477 — 
| 
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T1545; wherein che Nest llt 14000 Men, kille 
on the Spot, and 150 Priſoners. After thi 
having plundered the City of Edinburgh, anc 
left Gatriſons in that Country, be 27 
home with great. Honour and ſmall, Loſs. But! 
the next Year, the Scats received a Supply | 
6000. Men from France, with which, t 
faced the Engliſb; and thereupon. ine te 
onyey their young Queen, 40 e | 
married to the Dauphin. 
2. How did France behave on this. Occ 
ſion? +. 
A. King He li, ſacceediog S tothat Thi 
in 1548, Hen i cen by. the We 
uiſe, to oppoſe the Engliſb Attempts in Scots 
7 This had prevailed with him to afliſt 
he Scots. And afterwards, when the Protector 
vas engaged with the Rebels at home, Henry 
ook that Opportunity. (contrary . to 4 
reaties) to make an Attempt for the 
of Boulbigne; but after a fruitleſs A 
bought fit to leave it, under a Blockade, 
he Protector, being ſenſible bow-inconvenient 
7 bis Schemes — a War abroad was like 
o be, propoſed for Peace- ſake to reſtore. that 
own: But the Faction in the Council 
aim in it; though they themſelves af. 
erwards give it up, to ſerve their own. Turn. 
And this was the State of Affairs ee 
the Time of the Protector Somerſet's Fall. 
| * How was n occalioned? IT 
| n ch 


1 * 
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12 : bi Iv thre * the rtifices © Dun 
rd Liſle (newly created Earl of Warwick 
2 watched eve ty Advantage to ſupplant him 
Nor was. 8. Oe wanting to promote bi 
Rois. or, *th 6 i eile to 4 Re 
e bated him orally forencouragin 
it. Mok of the other Regents were diſaffecte 
At Im, "toe his having” deprived them of thei! 
thority ; and more particularly Southampton 
fn had been diſgraced, and removed, Bur, 
among the reſt, nothing gave the Protecto 
to =o T ouble,. as the Envy and Emulation 
of his B | Thomas Lord Seymour, the Ad- 
miral. his! a aſpiring Nobleman could 
bear the Preference hich bis Eldet Brother hac 
in the Government: His Ambition had moved 
bim to make his Addreſſes to the Lady El 
'zabeth, the King's Siſter; whetein, though H 
was not rink he prevailed with er 
the en- Dosage to marry him 
Without ſo much as the Knowled Sof the rb. 
teckor: Then he induſttiouſlyi infinuated him- 
ſelf to gain the Aſcendant in the young King's | 
Affections, and caballed with others, to th | 
Ruin of his Brother ; which was the Reaſon ol 
| 


— — 8 ——— ——— - — 
o 


the Protector's haſty Return from his Expedi- 
tion into ob res All the gentler Method: 
towards reducing the Admiral to his Duty, 
proved ineffectual. And now, being a Wi- 
dower, by the Queen-Dowagers Death in 
Child. Bed, he did not only renew his Court- 
3 to the Lady Elizabeth, but railed openly 

againſt 


+ 


; 


3 
———— 3 
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againſt the Protector, as defigning to enflaye 
the Kingdom, by Means of ſome Metcenar; 
Germans whom he had entertafned in hi 
er vice; which raiſed great Diſcontonts among 
he Engliſo, who were then juſtly Jealous” « 
Foreign Auxiliaries. At laſt, when nothing 
iſe would do, the Admital was committed tc 
he Tower by the Council, attainted by Par 
ja ment, for practiſing againſt the State, ane 
beheaded 20 March, 1548. Though thi 
Difference between the two Brothers had beer 
nderhand inflamed by their common Enemies 
(hoping that by thus dividing them, and weak 
g the Family, the Protector himſelf wouk 
ot be long able to withſtand" them ;) yt 
heſe were the moſt” clamorous againft bim, 
or unnatural Cruelty to his own Blood.” Ane 
ow the Earls of Southampton (v ho had reſun 
d a Place in the Council) and Warwick, wilt 
their Aﬀociates, ſpread Reports among the 
People, to render him odious, and concertec 
pther Means to ruin him. The Protector 
fearing a Deſign to take the King's Perſon oi 
pf his Hands, put his own Servants about 
ajeſty, whom he removed ti Windſor.” Upot 
his, the diſaffected Counſellors appearing open 
y againſt him, gained the City and Tower tc 
heir Party ; which was ſoon tollowed by a De 
fection of moſt of the other Counſellors from 
the Protector's Intereſt, whom they now d 
lared unworthy of the Protectottinp; and. ſe 
60 the Tower. 
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n Ad They chaſe Protedtor in big 


4 They did not diſtinguiſh any one, by a 
Title ſuperior to the reſt: But Warwick, who 
had been the chief Promoter of Somerſet's 
Ruin, was ſuffered to take upon himſelf the 
{principal Adminiſtration of the Government, 
with an abſolute Sway. 9 ld | 
| , 2, How did they proceed againſt the Duke 
of Somerſet? VA > 881020 
1 £. They charged him with ſeveral Articles, 
relating chiefly to his engroſing and abu fing the 
Authority of his Office : And, at the next Meet- 
ing of the Parliament, he was attainted, and 
upon his Submiffion, puniſhed with a Fine and 
the Forfeiture of all his Places; after which, 
he was reſtored to his Liberty,” and in a little 


Time, alſo to a Seat at the Conncil-Table, 6 


April, 15 50. 
2. Did he eſcape thus? 
A. Only till his Enemies could more effec- 
tually accompliſh his Deſtruction. Warwick 
(now raifed to be Duke of Northumberland) 
being afraid of Somerſet's Recovery of his for- 
mer Poſt, procured him to be charged with 
traytorous Deſigns againſt the King, as well as 
other Crimes againſt himſelf, Upon' this, he 
was again committed to the Tower: And 
being brought to a Trial before his Peers (a- 
mong whom Northumberland himſelf ſate as one) 
he was acquitted of Treaſon, but condemn- 


ed 
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A r Fee n behyaded, 48 22 J 
1551. 
| * Did not this Change i in the Adminitrs 
tion, break the esam Net 
the Reformation ? 433. <& 8459 gol [13 i 
Al. No. Though Norg humber land was 8. 
verſe to it in his Heart, yet, e 
the Way at that Time to dba 105 
advance his Fortune, he qpenly decl: 10 1 
Favour, Accorbingly, after the Duke of & 
mer ſet's Diſgrace, Bonner and Gardiner (Biſhop 
of London and Wincheſter) were deprived. of their 
Sees; as were alſo Heathand 1 the Biſhops gl 
Worceſter and e —.— their oppoling 
the Reformation; the L was review 
ed and authorized, 2.5 the new Ordin 
for conſecrating and ordaining Biſbops, Prielly 
and Deacons ; the Marriage of the Cler 
clared to be lawful; a Confeſſion of Fac 
drawn up in 42 Articles of Religion; 
every Thing de A according to the 
former Plan. 

9. Was there no Complaint of regula 
in any of theſe Proceedings ? 
A. Ves; and that too, not without Grounds, 
[Eſpecially, as to the ſacrilegious Alienation of 
Church-Lands, Plate, and Ornaments, amon 
the great Courtiers ; a Practice too commo 
and ſcandalous in this Reign, as well as in thoſe 
of his Father, and one of his Siſters, _ But 
whatever ObjeQions may be made, to the pat- 


ticular Conduct of any of the Inſtruments, it 
| cannot 
| 


_ ts. a. _ IS 
"_ 
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5 | 
— 
— refle&. upon the. Reformation 
| itſelf ; fince that was beoaght about in a lawful] 
Manner, and by à competent Authority. 
| Neither are the moſt exceptionable Proceedings 
| in this Reign, to be imputed to the Reformers, 
| properly — youu! ſo much as to thoſe pre- 
varicating-Compliers, who only pretended a 
Zeal for won tion, the better to enable them 
to purſue their political Views of private In⸗ 
tereſt, "For, i was undet the prevailing In- 
fluence of Nortbumiberlant's Adminiſtration, 
| that ſeyetal of the Biſhops were deprived, and | 
others obliged to hold their Sces of the Crown, „ 
on Condition of good Behaviour; that the rich 
Biſhoprick of Durban Was diflolved, to make 
it Temporalities a Cotinty- Palatine for that 
iring | Duke himſelf; that | moſt of the 
oe Feng Jewels, Copes, Altar-Cloths, 
and other Ornaments, were ſequeſtered, under 
Colour of Superflyitis ; and an Uſurpation of 
the Crown itſelf projected, under the ſpecious 
Pretence of ſecuring the Proteſtant- Religion, 
by the Excluſion of the Popr/b Succeſſor. And 
yet, what Sort of a Reforiner this grand Pro- 
jector himſelf was, appeared afterwards, by his 
Dying Speech; wherein he declared, that he 
| had been all the while a Papiſt in his Heatt! 
* What was the Uſurpation he projected? 
| A. The young King, being ſickly, and 
N knowing his Elder Siſter Mary to be obnoxious 
4 
t 
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to the Odium of Popery, was under great Con- 
cern for the future State of Religion upon het 
t N Sacce tion. 
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Succeflion, This Anxiety in the King was 
induſtriouſly improved by the Inſinuations of 
Northumberland; inſomuch, as to prevail with 
him to make a Settlement of the Crown upon 
the Lady Jane Grey, now married to Lord 
Guilford Dudley, one of his Sons. 
2 What plauſible Pretence could he uſe 10 
'bring it about? 1 
7 The Lady Jane was a remote Branch 
of the Royal Family; being the Eldeſt Daug gh. 
ter of the Marqueſs of Darſet (newly created 
Duke of Saffolk) by Frances te Daughter and 
Heireſs of Charles Brandon, late Duke of S. 
folk, by Mary the younger Siſter of King 
Henry viii. As to the nearer Branches of the 
ame Line, the King's two Siſters, Mary and 
lizabeth, had ſeverally lain under the Im- 
utation of Ilegitimacy: And, the Poſte- 
ity of King Henry's Elder Siſter Margartt (of 
hom the Queen of Scots was the right Heir) 
ad been ſtrangely overlooked by the ſame 
King in his laſt Will. Therefore, ſuppoſing 
all theſe to have been lawfully diſabled to ſue- 
ceed, the Lady Jane would have been the 
hext lawful Heir to the Crown, except ber own 
Mother, till living; who probably might 
wave her Claim, in her Daughter's Favour. 
Add to this, that Jane was a young Lady of 
admirable Accompliſhments both in Body and 
Mind, a zealous Promoter of the Reformation, | 
and highly eſteemed by the young King. 
2. How did Northumberland proceed in it? 
A. Having 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment. They declared, ſuch an Act would be 
' | Treaſon in them, and all the Counſellors who 
' ſhould conſent to it. But, after many Me- 


' miſe of a Pardon under the Great Seal, to draw 
the Inſtrument; which was ſubſcribed by all 
the Judges (Hales only excepted, though him- 


Counſellors, 

1553) in the 16th Year of his Age; andinot 
withou | 
5 ? 


ſpeaks 

= Propreſs he had made in the learned Lan- 
guages, —.— Liberal Atts, was wonderful, But 
it muſt be owned, ſome of the Politicians about 
him, had formed his Mind to their Intereſt, 
and tinctured him ſo deep with Eraſtian No- 


el. At. bit Ao. 
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A. Having gained the King's Conſent, ſome 
- of the Judges were required to draw the Settle- 


naces, they were prevailed with, by the Pro- 
ſelf a firm Proteſtant) as well as all the Privy- 


L. How long did the King farvive this? 
A. A very few Days: For he died, 6 Fuly, 


t the Suſpicion of Poiſon. _ 
9. What was the true Character of this 


A. Cardan, à famous Lalian Philoſopher 
of him as a Miracle. It is agreed, that 


tions, that he looked upon himſelf as the Foun- 
tain of all Spiritual as well as Temporal Power ; 
and ſeemed never to have conſidered St. Paul's 
Expoſtulation with thoſe who abhor Idols, and 


yet commit Sacrilege, or the Sin and Danger of 
doing Evil that Good may come of it 
N 2 xlii. 
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tharine of Spain, his firſt Wife. 
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mY 
xlii. 22. MARY, | 
A Who ſucceeded King Edward vi? 
A. The Lady Mary, his Elder Siſter, who 
was the Daughter of King Henry viii. by wi 
Was there not ſome Objection to her 
Right of Succeſſion ? ne 
A. Yes. The declared Nullity of her Pa- 


rents Marriage had conſequently rendered 


her lllegitimate But: the ſame Authority, which 
had diſabled her, did afterwards render her ca- 
pable of the Succeſſion. Neither did her Siſter, 


lor the Queen of Scots, ever diſpute her Right 


to it, It is true, a remoter Claim was ſet up 
againſt her, in Favour of Lady Fane, by the 
Contrivance of that Lady's Father-in-law, -the 
Duke of Northumberland : And accordingly, 
Jane was put into Poſſeſſion of the Throne, ſo 
ſoon as King Edward's Death was made pub- 
lick. 

2. Where was Queen Mary at that Time? 
A. She was in the Country. 80 ſoon as 
Northumberland had procured his projected 
Settlement to be ſubſcribed, he diſpatched Let- 
ters in the King's Name to the two Princeſles, 
to bring them both to Court, to entertain him 
in his Sickneſs. On the Road, within half a 
Day's Journey of London, ſhe met private In- 
telligence from the Earl of Arundel, of the 
King's Death, and Northumberland's Plot to 
| entrap 
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Queen Fane! In the mean Time, the two 


thereupon was, with the cuſtomary Solemnity, 
Sovereignty? 


they prepared Inſtructions for Ambaſſadors, to 
notify abroad the Acceſſion of Queen Fare, 


from the Pulpit ; delaiming loudly againſt 


entrap her. Upon this, ſhe withdrew into Suf- 
folk, from whence ſhe wrote to the — 
9 Jul, 553, aſſerting her Right, and com- 

them to proclaim it. On the con- 
trary, the Council (under Northumberland's In- 
fluence) returned her an inſolent and abſutd An- 
ſwer; adviſing her to drop her Claim, and be- 
have herſelf like a good Subject to her Sovereign 


Dukes (Jane's Father and Father- in- law) went 
to acquaint the ir Daughter with the Honour 
intended her. The good Lady, aſtoniſhed at 
the Propoſal, declared her Averſion to uſurp 
another's Right: But, being overpreſſed with 
their plauſible Arguments, and the Import- 
tunity of her Huſband, ſhe ſurrendered to their 
Diſpoſal, though with great Reluctancy, and 


proclaimed in London, 10 July. | 
- Q; What Regard was had to this Mock- 


A. Being painted over with the faireſt 
Colours ſuch a Piece of Pageantry could bear, 


and took all other Meaſures to ſupport her in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Throne. And particular- 
ly, many of the London Clergy (and theic Bi- 
ſhop Ridley himſelf at their Head) were un- 
happily engaged to ſow the Tares of Treaſon 


a Popiſh Pretender, and preſſing their Audience 
N 3 to 


| WT 7: 
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to I to the De- Nacto een: As if to take 
the Piptection of their Religion and Liberties 
into their own Hands, in Defiance of Ne 
Providence, were not the more likely Way 
bring upon them the Judgments they dreaded, 
| than to ſecure them againſt them, 
Was the prior Right of Queen Mary then 
quite negleed ? 
A. No. Thoſe who privately adhered 10 
her in London, indeed, dur ſt not yet oppole the 
Torrent, for Fear of Northumberland's Power: 
But others, farther out of his Reach, being 
convinced, that the Principles of true Religion | 
do not warrant us to depart from the Rules of 
| Juſtice and Equity, declared for her, whole 
Right it was, and furniſhed her with Troops 
to daa the Juſtice of her Title. 
9. What Meaſures did Northumberland now: 
take to ſupport the Uſurpation? 
A. He cauſed Levies to be made with 4 
Haſte in ſeveral Places, and deſigned the chief 
Command to the Duke of Suffolk. But thoſe 
of the Council, who ſecretly favoured Queen 
Mary, infinuating to Jane, the great Dangers 
her Father would be expoſed to, and to Ner- 
} chombertend the Neceſſity of his undertaking 
the Command himſelf, prevailed to remove: 
him to a Diſtance, by whoſe Preſence: alone, 
they had been overawed from their Duty. Ac- 
cordingly, he left London, 14 July, advancing 
to Cambridge, and Bury, There he heard of 
the Progreſs of the Norfolk and Suffolk 1 in 
| avour 
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"Favour of Queen Mary, as well as the t 
of Sir Edward Haſtings in Buckinghamſhire, | 
and 6 Men of War cruizing on the Coaſt * 
Suffall : Upon which, he returned to Can- 
bridge; to wait for Supplies from Court.. 
„And what were the Council doing the 
while? | 
A. Such of them as were conſcious. of cheir 
Treaſon, found a fair Pretence to meet together 
by themſelves, 19 Fuhy. There the Earl of 
Arundel repreſenting to them the true State of 
their Caſe, they immediately ſent for the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, and proclaimed Queen 
Mary. Then, after a ſolemn Je Deum, they 
ſent Orders to the Duke of Suffolk, to deliver 
up to them the Tower, with which Northun- | 
berland had intruſted bim, and that his Daugh- 
ter Jane ſhould lay aſide the Royal Sale to 
which they both readily ſubm 1 
be ha ve upon 


| 2, How did Fo ods 
this? 

A. Hearing what had paſſed at London, he 
did not wait for the Council's. Orders: But, 
making a Virtue of Neceflity, appeared in, the 
Market-Place, and. proclaimed Queen Mary, 
with an Air of great Loyalty, 20 July. But, 


be ing arreſted we next Day, by the Earl of 
Arundel, he ſu 


„ jectneſs; and was ſent to the Tower, with ſe- | 
8 veral of his Followers, 25 Tulhy. After which, 
4 the Authority of Queen Mary was cvery where 
al acknowledged, 

ſ A. And 
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to the loweſt Degree of Ab- © 
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nd how did che exerciſe it?: 
1 For ſoe Time with —— ies 
— ney. © The Duke of Szfolkł was preſently 
ſſet at Liberty; two of Nortbumberland's oun 
Soffs, and Brother, were pardoned: And, in a 
Word, none of all the Perſons concetned in 
that Revolution were yet put to Death for it, 
but Northumberland himſelf, with Sir John Gates 
and Sir Thomas Palmer, who had been his In- 
ſtruments in the Deſtruction of the Duke of 
[ Somer jet. 0 
2, What was moſt romarkable' at the Trial 
and Execution of the Duke of ane 
land? N 
Al. Being tried by bis Peers, he made no 
Defence as to the Fact; but ſtarted two 
"Queſtions in Point of Lew: : 1. Whether a 
Man acting by Order 'of | Council, and the An- 
thority of the Great Seal, could be guilty of Trea- 
Jon in 0 doing! And, 2. Whether Perſons who 
| had ated with him in the ſame Affair, and wert 
| equally guilty, could fit upon bis Trial 4s bis 
Judges? In Anſwer to which, the Court ad- 
judged, 1. That the Great Seal of an Ujurper 
could give no Authority nor Indemnity to thoſe who 
acted by it; (which is the more remarkable, as 
being the firſt and moſt ſolemn Judgment given 
upon the famous Statute of Henry vii.) And, 
2. That none of the Peers aubo ſate in Judgment 
n him, were attainted, or accuſed of the Crime, 
and therefore could not be deprived of their Rigot. 


Upon which, Sentence of Death paſſed v ny 
| im; 


| 


| 
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both Parties being now inflanted, divers Acts 
of Intemperance were committed, for which, 
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um; and was executed, 22 Aug. 1553. At 
which Time he made a frank Declaration to 
> People, againſt the New Teaching (as he 
alled the reformed Doctrine; exhorting them 
> return to Popery, and profeſſing bimſelf to 
have always been” 4 Roman 1 Catbelick in 15 
Heart! Y 
2. How did the Men Poocesdd Poms | 
A. As her Title and the Proceedings in tbe 
Reformation» were inconſiſtent, it was natural 
or her to diſcourage the Reformed, to make 
way for the Return of Popery. In order to this, 

had before reſtored the Popiſh Biſhops to 

their Sees; and made one of them (Gardiner) 

ord Chancellor. Then ſhe ſent for Cardinal 
Pole to come over, as the Pope's Legate ; but 

through Gardiner's Policy, 'Pole's Arrival was 
delayed till 24 Nov. 1554. In the mean Time, 

ſhe declared her Reſolution, not to force the 

Conſciences of her Subjects. But, the Zeal of { 


ſeveral of theReformers were called'in Queſtion, | 
and ſent to Priſon, Upon this, many took the 
Alarm, and fled beyond the Seas, for Fear nl 
Perſecution. 
L. Was any Alteration yet made in Reli- 
gion! 
A. Not by Authority; though e Zealots, | 
preſuming upon the Queen's Inclination, out- 
ran the Proceedings of the Law, and revived | 
the Latin Service, and other Uſages. The 
Queen 
' 
| 


£ 
* 


' 
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Queen was crowned, 1 O#. 1553, and met © 


her Parliament on the 5th. ; in the ſecond Seſſion 
f which, the Divorce of the Queen's Mother 
was reverſed, and Religion reduced to the 8 
it was in at the Death of King Henry vii, 
2. What was the next conſiderable Occur- 
rence in this Reign ? 
Al. Archbiſhop. Cranmer, the Lady Jane, 
the Lord Guisford Dudley (her Huſband, ) and 
two of his Brothers, were tried at Guild-Hull, 
13 Nev. and convicted of Treaſon ; The two 
* of whom were pardoned ; and the reft nat 


put to Death till after a freſh Provocation, 

9. What was that? | f 
A. The Queen being contracted to Philip 
of Spain, (the Emperor's Son) the People were 
the more deeply poſſeſſed with Fears and. Jea- 
louſies, not only of their Religion, but of their 
Civil Rights, Upon this, a Rebellion was con- 
certed, by Sir Thomas Wyat, in Kent, Sic Peter 
(Carew, in Cornwall, and others; into which, 
the Duke of Sufalt was unhappily drawn, en 
a Proſpect of recovering the Crown fer bis 
Daughter, But Carew, being toe haſty, broke 
their Meaſures, and eſcaped into France. Wyat, 
after a deſperate March to London, was there 
taken; as. alſo. was the Duke of Suffolk, in 
Warwickſhire. His ſecond Revolt, aſter a 
Pardon received, proved fatal, not only to bim- 
ſelf, but to his Daughter, whom the Queen 
had hitherto treated with great Clemency. But, 


now, it was neceſſary to take off the one, ns 
tne 
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the Preſervation of the other The -onhap- 
| ting certain Death, moun 
— Dewey "She owned the 
Guilt of her Uſurpution, and | 
' Juſtice of her Sentence; not that the had 
ped at the Crown, but becauſe" ſhe had not Re 
ſolution to refuſe the Offer of id. And thus died 
the Lady Fane, 12 Feb. 1553, in her 39th 
Year, generally beloved, a 2 pitiedi 
even by thoſe to whom VUfurpation itſelf is de- 

teſtable. At the ſame Time, fuffered her Huf. 
band; and her Father a few Days after. Amoog 
the reſt; who were ſacrificed. to Juſtice, was 
Brett, an eminent Revolter, who bad thrice 
refuſed the Queen's Pardon; Wyat, the prin- 
cipal Conſpirator; and one William Thomas; 
who had adviſed to affaflinate the Queen, and 
juſtified his borrid Treafon to the laſt. 201 
2. How did the Queen now proceed towards 
the Body of the Reſormed? 
A. As too many great Men among dem bed 
given fo fair a Handle to their Enemies, to pre- 
jadice the Queen, as if the Principles of the Re- 
formation had allowed of Refiſtance of lawful 
Authority, and of Rebellion, under Colour of 
Religion, it is no wonder, that the whole Party 
was now proſecuted with great Severity, and 
Methods taken to fappreſs them. And; there- 
upon, ſome of the reformed: Biſhops were de- 
prived, for breaking their Vows of Celibacy ; | 
ſome for erroneons Doctrines and Misbeha- | 
'viour ; and others for Defe& of Title: The 
mar- 
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married Clergy in general were removed; and 


ſuch of them had been devoted to a ſingle Life, 
were obliged to part with their Wives. Then 
a Sort of a Diſputation was held at Oxford with 
Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer; in conſequence 
of which, they were pronounced Hereticks 
and excommunicated, 20 Abril, 155 44. 
2. Was the Pope 8. Authority, now revived 
in England? - 

| Wy Not yet. King Philip and Queen Mary 
| were married at Varela, 25 Fuly ; in — 
; 29th of his, and the 38th of her Age. 
Cardinal Pole, arriving, 24 Nov. — res 
; conciled the Kingdom on the 3oth ; giving the 
Parliament Abſolution from Schiſm, and all 
other Cenſures, on their Promiſe to repeal. all 
the Laws made againſt the Papal Authority; 
which was ang performed, in yn! 
following. 

2, How did King Philip behave. on this 
| Marri r lage ? 

| 


| 


4. Heendeavoured to gain the Affection of 
the Engliſh, by generous and popular Actions. 
He brought over many Cartloads of Bullion and 
ready Coin, to convince them, that he came 
not 8 plunder the Nation: He procured Li- | 
' berty to the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Earl 
of. Devonſhire ; who had been confined under 
hoo Accuſation of being concerned with Maat: 
And a Pardon for Archbiſhep Holgate, and 


ſeveral others, impriſoned in the Tower. 
| | 2. Did 


„ee 
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Did not the Return of Popery cauſe a 
| RNeſtuution of the Lands which had been e 
ed from the Church? 
A No. The very Ack of Parliathent, which 
revived the Pope's:Jariſdiction, contained ſevetal 
Reſtrictions upon the Papal Power; and par- 
ticularly, that the Poſſeſſors of the Church- 
Lands ſhould not be ſubject to any Cenſures 
or Proſecutions on that Account: And it was 
further enacted, that whoever diſturbed the 
Subjects in Poſſeſſion of any ſuch Lands or 
Goods, on Pretence of any Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thority whatſoever, ſhould incur a Præmunire. 

D Was there no other remarkable Proceed- ] 
ing in this Parliament? 

A. Ves. There was a Revival of the old 
Laws againſt Hereticks; which was attended 
with a ſharp Perſecution of thoſe who were then 
accounted ſuch: But the Majority, having 
complied with all the late Revolutions in 
Church and State, found an eaſy Way, by al 
freſl. Compliance, to ſcreen themſelves from, 
Danger; ſo that none ran a Hazard of Life! 
and Fortune, but the few, whoſe true Church| 
of England Principles taught them paſſively to! 
obey, rather than to comply with what was 
unlawful, or to reſiſt lawful Authority, how- 
ever unlawfully exerciſed, Several confiderable 
Confeſſors, then in Priſon for Religion, thought 
fit to publiſh a Declaration of theic Faith, wit 
a Cenſure of the contrary Doctrines: But, 
withal, they made the ſtrongeſt Proteſtation of 
their, 
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Loyalty tb the Queen ; exhorting' the People 
> Paſſive Obedience, and pteſſing that Duty to 
he laſt Degree; whereas others of more Zeal 

an Principle, broke out into divers unjuſti- 

able Sallies ; inſulting the Religion then eſta- 
dliſhed, ridiculing the Prieſts, ſhobting at one ol 
hem in the Pulpit, wounding another at the 
rery Altar, playing a lewd Impoſture again 

e Government (called the Spirit in rhe Wall), 
derſonally aſperſing the Queen's Honour; and 


ven blaſphem 
"rayers. 
9. What was 


1 
4 


ouſly curfing. her in theit 


the Conſequence of fuch Pro. 


7ocations? » © + | 

A. To bring on a Scties of Sufferings upon 
dre ſober! Men of the fame general Denomi- 
tion ; and that (as it is natural) with more 
Severity : But the Heat of this Perſecution d 
wot fo juſtly imputed either to the Queen or 
ardinal, as to the Cruelty of Gardiner, and 
be Fury of Bonner; who had been formerly 
two of the moſt active in the King's Divoroe, 
and the aboliſhing the Pope's - Juriſdiftion. | 
9. Were not all the Popiſh Biſhops then 
argeable with the ſame bloody Zeal? 
A. No, For we are told, that in the whole 
Province of 7>r+ there was but one brought to 

he Stake; and in all the four Velſb Dioceſes, 

t three; in thoſe of Exeter, Wells, Peter- 
orough and Linroln, but one each; in that of 
ly, but two; in thoſe of Briſtol and Saliſbury, 
hree each; and in thoſe of Oxferd, Glocefter, | 
. Worceſter, 


— 


| 
| 
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ſeems to have rather poſſeſſed ſome particular 
than the whole Order or Party. 


Field, 18 Dec. and Archbiſtiop Cranmer, at Ox-| 
ford, 21 March following. 


5 Warefter and Hereford, none at all, except 


ſome few, who were ſent down from London 
to ſuffer chere. So that this perſecuting Spirit 


Men, of revengeful and ſanguinary Tempers, 


Who were the moſt eminent eng the 
\Sofferers i in this Martyrology ? 
A. Mr. Rogers, Prebendary of St, PauPs. 
burned in Smithfield, 4 Feb. 1554. * Biſhop, 
Hooper, at Glaceſſer, and Doctor Taylor, at his 
Parſonage of Hadley in Suffolk, on the qth. 
Biſhop Farrar, at Caermarthen, 30 March, | 
I5 5 5. Mr. Cardma ber, Prebendary of Wells, | 
in Smithfield, 30 May, and Mr. Bradford, Pre- 
bendary of 1 Paul's, 1 July: The Biſhops, 
Ridley and Latimer, at Oxford, 16 O84. Mr. 
Pbilpot, Archdeacon of Wincheſter, in Smith-| 


markable in Cranmer's Sufferi : 

A. Yes. He had been * as a 
Heretic, for refuſing to ſubſcribe to the Popiſſi 
Doctrines; and formally deyraded in a moſt, 
ignominious Manner, All this he bore with 
great Fortitude, But after that, being ww} 
with extraordinary Marks of Civility and Re- 
ſpect, and tempted with fair Promiſes, he be- 
came a Prey to Flattery and Hypocriſy, and 
was artfully drawn in to ſubſcribe fix ſeveral 
Forms of Recantation, every one more <xpreſs, 


than 


2. Was there not ſomething particularly re- 
| 
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[than the other. But, at laſt, being called. tc 
the fierey Trial, he Tecovered his eſolution 
retracted his Recantations, made a Burnt- O — 
fering of his Hand, which had figned them, 
ſuffered Death with great Conſtancy, and hit 
Heart was found entite, among the ae 
the reſt of his 

9. What became of the Church of By 
in thoſe Times? 

A. Beſides the Multitudes who ſuffered 
Death at home, or Exile abroad, there were 
many noble Confeffors, who kept up an Ortho- 
dox Worſhip, in private Aſſemblies, when the) 
were deprived of it in the public, even at the 
Hazard of their Lives; according to the Pattern 
of the primitive Chriſtians : Among whom 
were Biſhop Harley, Mr. Scambler (afterward: 
Biſhop of Peterborough, ) Mr. Bentham (after: 
wards Biſhop of ' Lichfield). and others leſs) 
known. And out of theſe Seminaries, after's 
ort Perſecution, the Church of Eng land aroſe 
[the brighter, like Gold tried in the Fire. 
2. Had the Queen no Iflue ? 

A. No, She was thought to be with Child, 
in 155 5, but it proved a falſe Conteption, | 
pon which, King Philip, diſappointed of an} 
eir) cooled in his Affections towards the] 
Queen, and went to look after his own Affair 
abroad ; his Father, the Emperor, religning,t tt 
him all the Spani/h Dominions. | 
Q, Was England engaged in no Wars in thi 


Reign? 
A. Ves. 
eee + 


| 15 
which, (was 
remained of the 3 France. 
L. What Effect had this at home? ns) 
A. The Queen was ſo affected with 


ſhe laid it to Heart; which, together withf 
Dropſy, of which ſhe had laboured ſome Time, 
carried her off, -17 Nev. 1558,-in the 43d 
Year of her Age, — 6th. of her Reign. 

2. Was not this Popiſo Queen inclined of 
cour ſe to arbitrary Power? 


A. No. So far from it, that when a Pro- 


ject was put into her Hand, how to make her- 
Kk abſolute, over the Laws, and the Liberties 
of her People, ſhe rejected the Propoſal with a 
generous Indignation, —_ threw the Scheme 
into the Fire. 

; 


is. 23+ ELISABETH. | 


Who ſucceeded Queen Mary ? 
A, Her Siſter, the Princeſs Elizabeth; the 
only ſurviving Ifſve of King Henry viii. being 
the Daughter of his Queen Anne, born 7 Sept. 
1533, and now little more than 25 Years of 


Be. 
Q, Was there no Oppoſition made to ber 
Succeflion ? | 
O A. No. 


Loſs, and the Coldneſt of ber Huſband, that 
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A. No. The Counci! omtnunictting the 
Neus of the late Queen's Death, tothe Ffeufe 
| of Lords, then fitting, the Commons Were ſen 
for; and EHu was ptoclaimed, às the ne 
| 8ndoubted Feit; without one Motion to r. 
Blade het from her Right, for Diffetence, in Re- 
igion. r dib 
. "th what Condition dig the fHnd We pub 
nick Affairs? F | N Dane | * err 
. Much petpteted, "Th wat. with Fun 
and Scotland, nbt ended: The Pope open 
averſe to her ; and the French King { ching 
| him, to declare her illegitimate, in favonr o 
| his Daughter-in-law, the Queen of Scotr: He 
Council and Magiſtrates, and all the beneficec 
Clergy, . profeſle Papiſts 2 The Tiſh general 
diſaffected, and reaty to revo: Her Finane 
very low : And no Ally to affiſt ber, but ber 
Bfother- in- law, Philip of Spain. Add to al 
this, that Philip himſelf was now an eurneſt 
Suitor to her for Marriage ; whom it was not 
ſafe to diſoblige: Nor could ſhe accept of him 
for a Huſband, without a Diſpenſation from 
the Pope; which would have been an Acknow 
ledgment of the Invalidity of her Mother's Mar 
riage, and conſequently of her on Illepitiinacy. 
9. How did the extricate herſelf out” of 
theſe Difficulties ? n 
A. Having notified her Acceſſion to the 


— 
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[Pope himſelf, as well as to the ſevefal neiph- | 
bouring Princes, ſhe formed her Countil of 1 0 
db hs | b 
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{ok her here 10 Counſellors, and 8 other 

12 705 tion. Theſe laſt, ſh 
Said — a 4 1 inet Council; by whoſ 
Advice, It was reſolved to keep fair T erms wit 
| King Plulip, but to, forward the Reformatio 
with all prudent Exped iſion. To this End 
as a Means to ſtrengthen herſelf, and weake 
her moſt dangerous Nei s, it was though 
neceſſary, to foment the religious Diviſion 


abroad, and to give all private Encouragement 


to the Proteſtants, particularly in France, an 
Rs .and the Hye: untries. 


aut Own "a 5 averſe to thok of Po- 


pery, yet, ol d not any Authority of Chur 

or State to warrant their Proceedings. Th. 
en-Mother indeed, to ſupport herſelf i 
the Regency, during the Minority of her Daugh 
ter, Qucen Mar), had, gut of politic View 
ſhewed them ſome Marks of private Favour : 


Bur, . ſooner was the Marriage completed 
between that young Princeſs and the Dauphin 


of France, in April 1558, but the Qucen- 


Regent began 10 1 cool upon that Party, as 


uſeleſs to oo Upoa this, ihe Proteſtants, bay- 
ing ſome Men of Quality among them, entered 
into an Aſſociation, calling themſelves The Con- 


&7egation, and obtained a Permiſſion, from che 


O 2 Regent, 
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Regent, to celebrate Divine | 
tulgar Tongue, without Tumult pr Diſturbance, 
And theſe were the People whom Queen” EA 
zabeth reſoſyed to ſupportʒ as ſu after ty rds did, 
o the Deſtruction df cher lawful-Sodetei 
and the no fall Scandaltef the Reformation, 
2. Whit Meafütes did the take, in the mean 
ime, to perfect the Reformation in her own | 
Kingdom fen ie 959 ar tree 
A. She diſcharged thoſe! whot had boen caſt 
into Prifon for Religion, in the laſt Reign, and 
gave Leave to thoſe in Exile, to return home: 
T hen, to prevent Conttovetſies; ſhe: urdered, 
as Queen Mary had dòhe before) that note 
ould preach without her Licence; but per- 
itted the Uſe of the Lord's. Prayer, Cieed, 
omtnandments, Litany, Epiſtles and Goſpels in 
7nglifh.She diſtinguiſned ſeveral Pro with 
he Honour of Peerage,” Aſter which, — 
rowned, 15 Jan. 1558, the convene 4 Pat 
iament, wherein ſherepealed ſeveral Laws made 
dy Queen Mary, and enacted, that the publick 
orſhip ſhould be ſolemnized by the 'Engle/b 
Book of Common- Prayer, from and after, 24 
June following; and, in ſhort, reſtored Re- 
igion to the State it was in, under King Ed- 
ward vi, only changing the Stile of ee 
rad into that of Supreme Governor. ' © © 
2. How were theſe Alterations received ?: 
A. The Lower Houſe of Convocation pre- 
ented to the Queen certain Articles, in Defence 
pf their ( Popi/b) Religion; in which, both the 


niverſities concurred, This gave Occaſion 
| to 
1 


— 


N 


| : 


| the Lopd(Roopats lats,:.t0 [al 
to the Terms agtred on by boch b 
the Biſhops not proceeding. pan hon to thei 
Agreement, the Conference broke up in 
Squabble; and two of them ¶ N asſbn an 
' White) who bad groſly miſhchaved,. an 
| threatened the Queen E Excommunication 
were committed to the Tower, But the Oat 
of the Regal enn was, what ſtuck m 
with them all. 

2. Had they not "token the ſame Oath i 
the Reign of King. Henry viii. and King Ed- 
ward vi. which now. they reſuſed? | 
A, Yes, undoubtedly; either as Biſhops or 

Prieſts, or both. However, that would not 

8 lufficient-Reaſon for their repeating 

h a folemn Eagagement, if now, upon 
Hlection, they had diſcovered any thing un- 
deb Meet Kone of the Oath itſelf, 
ehen uthority hich impoſed i, #8 
Saut were not ſuch as now refuſed this 

Oath of n depriped of their Sees, by 
a Lay- Power? 

A. Les; they. were diſpolleſſed indeed. by 2 
Lay-Power, and ſuch as had a competent Au- 
thority to diſpoſichs all unjuſt Invaders and Uſut- 
pers. But the Sees, of Which theſe. Men were 
now diſpoſſeſſed, were not properly theirs but 
eicher ſuch as they had unjuſtly been inttud d 


into, or r had no regular Title to bc di to 
n 2 the 
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ommon-Prayer- Book, Wen Au- 
hority of the Church, and enforced by the 
State in the Act: of Uniformity, would of Tel 
have juſtly incurred a Deprivation, wa 

9. How were the Epiſcopal Sees now filled 
A 3 14. 
A. Canterbury was vacant, For Cardinal 
Pole, who ſucceeded Cranmer, died within 2 
few Hours after Queen Mary: And now Dr. 
Mathew Parker was promoted to the Arch- 
biſhoprick; and the tber Sees were filled ſoon 
after. ae eee 


9. Was there no Objection to Parbers Con- 
r 
A. Not at that Time; nor in many Tea 
after his Death. For it wind ee fou 
Biſhops, Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, and Hach 
who had all received their Epiſcopal Chara 
through the ſame Hands, with the preate 
Biſhops of Queen Mary's Time, and two 
them alſo by the very fame Form of Conſerra 
tion : Nay, the laſt of them was, together Wi 
Heath and Bonner, a Conſecrator of Biſho 
Thirlby ; who, with the ſame Heath and Bon 
ner and others, conſecrated Cardinal Pole him 
ſelf, and moſt of the Biſhops in the laſt Reigh 
A. But was it not this ſame Parker, of who 
Conſecration there bas been ſo much Noiſe 


- 


2 os) 
; if it had been dane clandeſtinely at the Nag = 


ad Tavern? 

A. The ſame, . But not one Word of that 
Story is trug. The Copſecration was.publiekly; - 
* folemniged in Lombeth-Chappel, 47 Dec, 1 559 j 

as bath been fairly proved, b y Eye-Witnelſes, 
of undoubted Honour apd Veracity,. ſtill living, 

yhen that Fable was firſt forged ; as well 48 

y the Authentic Records both of the.Charch 

Nd State, yet to be ſeen ig the proper Offices: 

nſomuch, that the Propagators of this Scandal, 

ve been fairly and publickly challenged, to 
produce ſo good Proof of any one Fact in Dil: 
pute between the two Churches of Eng/ond 
an Rome. - But, as to the Nag's-Head Fable, 
he Forgery of it is evident to all unprejudiced 
Perſons, if it were only from this Conſideration 
alone, that. every ſeveral Reporter of it differs 
from the reſt in ſome of the moſt material Parts , 
of the Relation. 
| 2, Does not the Church of England derive. 
her Sueceſſion of Order, from this Conſecration 
of Archbiſhop Parker? 

A. Ves; but not from that alone. For, out 
Biſhops are able to prove an uninterrupted Suc- 
ceſſion, through the Epiſcopal Lines of other 
Churches, not objected to by our AdverGuies, 
(and namely, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
yea, and even Zaly itſelf;) fo that the Ob- 
jection againſt Parker's Conſecratian (if granced) 
would not prove à Nullity of the prelatic Order 
in our Church, as our Adverſaries do pretend. 

O q D How 
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egard was had to his Pretenſions; he would 
ave been content with a ſpiritual Juriſdiction 
t length, he ſet all Engines of Policy to work; 
n Oppoſition to the Qoean ah the Reforms 
ion in hand. And now, by his Intrigues, 
nd the Ambition of the Court of Frame, the 
ueen of Scotland was obliged to aſſume tht 
Royal Title and Arms of \Zxglond,” as Hrir to 
the late Queen Mar ß,... 
How did Queen Ekzabeth reſent tim 
Afﬀeont?; n win log ma) Mans 513 
A With a very quſtifiable- Indignation, if 
ſhe had not cartied it too far. When the found 
the French preparing to ſend Forces into Scar. 
land; to ſecure! herſelf from an Attack on that 
ſide, ſhe ſtrengthened the Hands of the Pro- 
teſtants there ; Who, taking upon them to te- 
form themſelves according to the Genevan Plan, 
made no Scruple of Conſcience to fly openly 
in the Face of lawful Authority, and riotouſſy 
to plundet and deſtroy ſeveral Churches, and 
other Religiaus Houſes, In Defence of theſe 
Proceedings, they enter into a ſecond Aſſociati- 
on or Covenant, and fly out into open Re- 
bellion; incited thereto, by Knox, and other 
Pulpit-Incendiaries ; which, in the Conclu 

dethroned and murdered their Queen, and, in- 
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without a Church | ; | 60286 
--2:rii/Mow! ch¹¹jꝙ uten l, fifow an 
Coulſtenanceqtu hinch qa: Mob Reformation 

this vod gaby ne < nf νονε Eg 
e Ivivantuimanized; chat theſe Scbes RSI 
forniers; tlie better to anuke their Court to * 
made uſe as ei (and fu Vears afterwards 
of no aher public Wotſhipi bat that of the 
Eng{ijb Boo of:CommownePtayery though they 
were: ytaliſaſſected to all Liturgies of all 
Kinds: "Mod bebdogh:wlecy=iow proceeded; | 
contrat᷑ y co the Frinciplen uf that Book, as well 
as of the Bible itſelf, even. joideclare the Queen 0 
Regent yet, ſo ſar did the Politicks of 


the Engliſb — il over the of 
— and the common Intereſt of all So- 
vereign Princes -Bhzabeth entered} 


into an actual Alliance-with thoſe Rebels, pro- 
miſing to afſiſt them Wich Men and Money, 
27 Erh: U. 
H did they now proceed, _ her 
avowed. Protection? 
A. Not far at preſent, though there were 
both French and Engliſh Forces in Scotland. 
For, King Henry'ii. of France, dying, 10 Juh, 
1559, and the Affairs of that Country growing 
mutinons at home, under the Adminiſtration 
of the Houſe of Guiſe, during the Minority of 
King Francis ii. occaſioned a Treaty at Bdin- 
burgb, 8 Fuly 1 560 ; whereby, the now King 
and Queen of France and Scotland were to uy 
aſid 
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nd to paſs an Oblivion, in Favour of the Re- 
Is in Scotland, The Articles relating to the 
— were accordiogly performed : But thoſe 
elating to England were not ratified, when 
King Francis died, 5 Dec. 1 560, aged 18, 
leaving the Queen, 4 — of Scotland, and 
Dowager of France. In the mean Time, the 
Scots — of their own Heads to convene, 
under the Name of the Three Eſtates, and 
drew up a Scheme of Diſcipline for themſelves; 
reforming the Church with a Spirit like that of | 
the Goths and Vandal! | 
| . 2. How ſtood: the Baal Intereſt now be 
yond the Seas? ET [ 
A. King Philip of Spain cooled in his Re- c 
gards for Queen Elizabeth, fo much as/ to te- 
turn her the Enfigns of the Garter. © The Pope, 
Pius iv. had been much ſolicited to excommuni- 
cate her: But, he rather choſe to try gentler 
Methods firſt; offering (as it is ſaid) to confirm 
the Engliſb Liturgy, to allow the Cup to the 
Laity in the Euchariſt, and to reverſe the Sen- 
tence of her Mother's Divorce, on Condition, 
that ſhe would own his Supremacy.. The 
Minority of Charles ix. now King of France, 
was much troubled with a Faction of the Hu- 
— And the Queen of Scots, immediately 
upon her Huſband's Death, forbore to uſe the 
Title and Arms, and diſclaimed. all Right to 
England, during the Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
or her Iſſue. 
| 9, Did 


: de the Royal Title and Arms of . England; | 


\ . contrary, when the Queen of Sevrs defired a 
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9. Did not this Diſclairnet fee reconcile f the t two. 


* 


Queens? 
1 Nothing eo" ever 0 a On 4 


fafe Conduct, in her Return home from Fraine, 
Queen Elizabeth did not only deny her that 
common Favout. but eren fitted ot u Fleet to 
intercept her Paſſage, However, the landed in 
Safety, 20 Aug. 1 561, was fairly 1 received, you 
verned very gently, indulged" her Subjects in 
their Reformation, and ſettled the Kingdom to 
great Commendation: And now the created 
her Baſtacd-Brother, Jamer Stuart, Earl of 
Murray; whb had a principal Hand in che 
late Troubles, as well as in thofe afterwards, 
2 2 proved bet Ruin. 

2, What Meaſures did Queen Elizabeth 

rlue next? 


p "She boneluded s Treaty; in 1 $62,” wich 


the Hugonots of France, to ſupport them avainft 
the Hout of Gurſe, from whence the Queen 
of Scots deſcended by her Mother. But the 
Duke of Gzife being piſtolled at the Siege of 
Orleans, a Peace was made between the Ring 
and the Hugvnoti; who thereupon diſtinguiſhed 
their Loyalty more than their Gratitude, by 
driving the Engliſb out of France, as Enemies, 
into which they had lately invited them as Pro- 
tectors. But at laſt, a Peace was alſo made be. 
tween thoſe two Crowns, 11 April, 1564. 

9. What was the next material Occurrence? 


A. The 


— re 


A. The ſecond M. — the GE 
Scots; viz, with Henry Stuart, Lord Daruiy 
Grandſon to Queen Margaret of Scatland,' by 
her ſecond Match with the Earl of Aut, 4 
ueen Mary herſelf. was 1 | 
Heir, by King James iv. her firſt B 
Se that he was next to her of the Royal Line: 
. How did Queen Eli alan reſent. 
Marriage N. 
A. With has uſual Manner of Behaviour 
wards that unhap e 
Nobleman (for fear of her Pen more power 
ful by a Foreign Alliance) yet now, when ſſ 
„ upon this Match, with one | 
whoſe F ather, the Earl of Lenax, had lag 
Poſleſſions in England, ſhe uſed all her * 
deavours to prevent it: And among the 
the incited the Aſſociators of her Party to fred) i 
Commotions, in hopes thereby to interrupt the 
intended Marriage, — notwithſtandiagal 
their Oppoſition, was ſolemnized, 29 Ju 
1565, and the next Day ey were pay F 
ing and Queen. _ 
92, Did the Aſſociators take Arms anger | 
thei Queen on this Occaſion ? 59 
A. Ves: But, being ſummoned: ad 
BY to ſubmit, ſhe purſued! them ſoi*clg 
that they were driven. into England; - "where 
they were protected and privately Mcdurage} 
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called them Rebelsand Traitors;:. ne nf 
What Colour ef Diſgadd: had thoſe 
Ciated Rebels 71 f : claw cf 39s 129k 324 
12h — — of: 
the great Favours ſhewn to Dawid Nizui, 
Foreign Mufician ; the Declenfion of [Murray 
Intereſt at Court; and, above all, the Danger 
of their Religion, the new King being a Papiſt. 
The firſt af u which, was à aggravated, 
— Diſhonour, by the learned (but 
reenary) Buebanan , though, we are aſſured, 
— 9 une her, on 
his Death-Bedz (+ 
| 2. What uſe did the Conſpirator make o 
all theſe Prejudices ?- 
A. They attfully idfinuated into the King « a 
nn of — In the Heat of which, 
he concerted with the Earl of Morton, and 
others, to murder R/2210 ; which was perpe- 
trated in à barbarous Manner, 9 March, 1565, 
even in the Preſence of the Queen, whom they 
alſo confined, though then big with Child. 
And, now the Murderers fled: into England ; 
— — the other Rebels, n. were 
on | | 
| 8; What Effect had this Violence on the 
pregnant Queen ? 


A. Nat ſo bad u they n For, hav- 
ing found Means to eſcape out of Confinement, 
be was fafely delivered 19 June, 1 566, of 
Prince James, who after war happily united 
the 
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the two Kiagiens being the ſünth of 
Name in Scotland, and the fiſt, in Englang, 
. How did the two Queens now ſtand 
affected to each other; 2 1199105 
A. With a mutual: Jealouſy,; though diſ- 
guiſed-with fair Words. Queen Eli nale al- 
ways called the other her good öiſten i: and ſant 
2 ſplendid Repreſentative to appear; for — 
the Ptince's Chriſtening. Let, neither wou 
ſhe cver acknowled gp the Arge of Scots Right 
of Succeſſion: Neither, | on the other Side, 
would Queen Mary ratify the Treaty of Edin- 
burgb, made in the Time of her firſt Huſband 
ing Francis. 
> 2. What were their Readon for ſuch ke 
uſal ? 
A. The Scots Queen had Saad; an 8 
ticle in that Treaty, ſo worged, as 
might have utterly excluded her from the Su- 
celſion; though the was ready to renounce: 
Claim to it, during the Life of Queen Eli zobeth 
'or her Iflue ; ; being aware, that ſome of the 
Engliſh Protgtants would have been glad of 
any Pretenoe, to exclude a Pœpiſb Heit: Aud 
it is not denied, but E//zabat intended $6 have 
taken that Advantage, if Mary had. n o 
unwiſe as to gire it her. 
2. What was the en morn" G. 
currence? 
A. The ſudden Deathof the-Kiog.of Seat 
land; whoſe Apartment was blown up with 


|Gun-Powder, Ad his — found inthe 4 
en, 
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aden, 10 © Fb. 1366, which was whiſpered; to 
have been perpetrated 'by the Procurement of 
the Earl of Borbwell, (Who now aſpited to the 


Queen's Favour) the better to give her Enemi 
a Pretence to Wy' the Guilt of it at Her Door. 
However, Bothwel} being br to his Trial, 
| wa s acquitted: of it.” "On "the other Hand, 

| whole Guilt is imputed to'Murray and his At 
ſociates; by whoſe Artiſices (it is faid) Bot 


| 

to ſeize the Queen' s Perſon,” and keep her 1 
(Reſtraint, till he had extorted her Conſent 
accept him for her thitd Husband, This f 
certain, the Aſſociators took this Occaſion 
appear again in Arms: And, the Queen, find- 
ing herſelf too weak to reſiſt, ſurrendered her- 
lf to them, who committed her a Priſoner to 
the Cuſtody of Murrays inſulting Mother; 
\ Bothwell flying into the Nr, and W an 
Exile in Denmark.” | 

Ho did they now: proceed againſt bert 
A. The Rebels, having now maſtered all 
tion, reſolved to improve that Providence, 
into an Abdication of the Throne, and a 
orow- Reformation of the Church, by the 
Help of their General- Aſſembly. To this 
end, partly by their Menaces, and partly by 
the Infinuations of the Engh/b Ambaſſador 
{whoſe pretended Buſineſs was to concert Mea- 


was emboldened afterwards, by an armed Force, 


ſures for the Reſtoration of her Liberty and Au- 


thority,) ſhe was prevailed with to fign a for- 
tal AQ of Reſignation of the Crown, 12 
une, 
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Hepburn, and three of Bathwell's Servants were 
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Son (then but a Year old) was inaugurated as 
King, on the 2gth of the — Month. 

2, Who eee N 
on this extraordinary Revolution? 

A. The Earl of Murray (though aach go 
to France) was ſoon called home, and N 
Regent by his Confederates ; though, out o 
. he affected at firſt to decline it. How. 
ever, he treated the Queen fo reproachſully, a 


ſeveral Lords and others, retained ſo. much 
Loyalty, as to refuſe Sobmiſſion to the Reger 

and his Convention of the pretended States 
looking upon the whole EIS as an un 
natural Uſurpation. And the Queen, eſcaping 
out of Confinement, was ſoon joined "A 
Body of Troops : But, being defcated by 
— near Glaſgow, 13 May, 1 568, w 


Siſter of England, tos Protection againſt Rebe 
and icides. 

as there no further 8 
made, into the Murder of the late King? 
A. Yes. . Soon after that Revolution, one 


brought to their Trial for. it. It is faid, they 
onfeſſed the Crime; but at. the ſame Time, 
diſcovered more than the Regent expected. 
By their dying Speeches, it appeared, that the 
Murder was ſuggeſted and carried on by the 


Earls of Murray, Morton, and Bothwell ; but 
without 
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, 
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ereupon, the Prince, her 


almoſt broke her Heart. In the mean Time, | 


forced to put Patel into the Hand of her ge 


Sy « 
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| 100 in Egan? | 
A. Queen Elizabeth” had given her many 
repeated Aſſurances of Protection and Succour, 
in caſe of Need; and had preſented her a cer- 
tain Diamond as a Token of it, This Token, 
the Scots Queen ſent to her before ſhe entered 
England, by one Beaton, who brought back 
large Promiſes of kind Uſage : Notwithſtand- 
ing which, no ſooner did the News reach the 
Court, that Mary was actually in England, 
but Elizabeth ordered her to be confined at 
Carl, le, and refuſed to ſee her; ſeeking for a 
Pretence to detain her: For, the Point debated 
in the Engliſh Council, was not to ſearch for 
what was oft conſonant to Juſtice or Gene- 
roſity, but what was moſt advantagious. And, 
though Queen Elizabeth affected to appear 
27 3 for the Honour and Safety off 
er Royal Captive, yet ſhe delayed all the Me- 
thods neceſſary to either, till ſhe found an Op- 
portunity to take other Meaſutes. 
9, What paſſed in Scotland the while? 
2 Murray, the Regent, called a Parliament, ) 
to condemn the Queen's Adherents, by 


apply to Elizabeth to become Umpire of th: 
Differences, She 1 a Hearing of th 
e 


| 
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Cauſe, before Commiſſioners at Yk; Which 
was adjourned to Weſtminſter, and Hampton, 
Curt. The Regent and his Party produced 
all they had to alledge againſt their Queen ; no 
excepting even Buchanan's infamous Libel 
After all, though Queen Elizabeth would no 
decide the Cauſe, ſhe ſeemed to believe the 
Accuſation unjuſt, and ſaid ſhe would not ſe 
the Regent any more: But, at the ſame Time 
ſhe had ſeveral private Conferences with him 
wherein he poſſeſſed her with ſuch Informa 
tions, te the Prejudice of his Queen, and th 
Duke of Norfolk, as afterwards haſtened th 
Ruin of them both. | 

Were the other neighbouring Princes un- 
concerned at all this? | 
| A. France was employed in ſupprefling the 
Hugonots ; who were affiſted by Queen Eliza 
beth with Money and Arms. At the fame 
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Time, ſhe gave a Refuge to many Fleming. 


who were ſeverely perſecuted by the Duke 45 


a Quarrel happening, occaſioned mutual De 
predations between the Merchants of Engla 

and Spain (to the great Decay of Trade) tho 
there was yet no open War between the two 
Crowns, For, the Queen's Title to the Throne 


22 the Spaniſh Governor. And, ſoon [iz 
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being queſtioned by the Papiſts in general, it 
was her Policy to keep out of a War as long as 
oHble: So that ſhe did not even pfoſecute the 


gecovery of Calais, though the Prench were 


ound by expreſs Treaty to reſtore it. 


flow. 
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2. How was Norfolk's Ruin effected? 
A. A Marriage was privately concerted, b 
the Earl of Leiceſter, and others, to be con 
tracted between the Queen of Scots and tha 
Duke; though not to be conſummated with 

ut the Conſent of Queen Elizabeth. But th 
Favourite Leiceſter, inſtead of moving it to th 


mis) for her Approbation, (as he had pro 


iſed) diſcovered it to her in fuch an artfu 
Manner, as enflamed her Jealouſy and Reſent 
ment: And Murray the Regent, adding ſome 
farther Informations to her from Scotland, th 
Duke was ſent to the Tower, 11 O#. 1569. 
And ſoon after, the Earls of Northumberlan 
and Weſtmerland appearing in open Rebellion, 
to enlarge the Queen of Scots and the Duke of 
Norfolk, as well as to re-eftabliſh Popery, that 
Queen was removed to Coventry ; but the Earls, 
being thus unſucceſsful, withdrew, the latter 
into the Netherlands, and the former into Scot- 
land ; from whence he was delivered up after- 
wards by the Regent Morton, and loſt his Head, 
22 Aug. 1572. 
| 9, Did Queen Elizabeth meet with no other 
Oppoſition in the eſtabliſhing of the Church of 
England? 

A, Yes; from Papiſts on the one Hand, 
and Puritans on the other, Though the Pa- 
piſts at firſt acquieſced in the Reformation, and 
frequented the Worſhip of the Church of Eng- 
land for about 10 Years: But, after the Pope 
found all his other Methods ineffectual againſt 
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| the Eſtabliſhment, he altered his Meaſures; and 
ſent over his Emiſſaries, in various Shapes, t 
foment Sedition in the State, and Schiſm in the 
Church. Thus were Faithful Comyn, à Frier, 
and Heath, a Jeſuit, inſtructed to inſinuate 
e N among the unwary Multitude, as 
| 


zealous Aſſertors of a Reformation: But, at the 
fame Time, they preached up for Extempure 
Prayer, and reflected on the Exgliſb Litur rgy, 
as 1 it had been but a bad Copy of the Popiſh 
| ' Maſs-Book. But theſe were openly detected; 
and (though the former eſcaped back to Rome 1 
where he was rewarded) the latter met with e 
condign Puniſhment of his Impoſture. 

Q, What Effect had this upon the People 3 
A. Several of our Exiles in the late Reign, 
had ſucked in the Errors and Prejudices of Cal. 
vin, and other Sectaries abroad; and returning 


; 


home, full of Zeal againſt Popery, and but 
| weakly grounded in better Principles, were too 
eafily drawn away by Seducers, to believe our f 
Ceremonies and Habits, Superſtitious, our t 
Doctrine, Diſcipline and Worſhip, Popiſh, and « 
the very Government of the Church by Biſhops, C 
Anti-Chriſtian : Nor were the Diſcoveries of t 
the many Impoſtures among them, able to s 
open their Eyes, or remove their Prejudices ; ; 6 
to which are owing the many Sects of Diſſen- 
ters among us, to this Day. 17 
9, Was not Queen Elizabeth very indulgent K 


tt theſe Diſſenting Brethren ? 
A. 80 
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A 80 far the contrary, that the Laws for 
Conformity and Uniformity were executed with 
great Steadineſs; and if the Non - Conformiſts 
ever had juſt Cauſe to complain of penal Laws, 
it was of thoſe made in her Reign. And ye 
(ſuch is their Spirit,, that) they idglize her Gl 
rious Memory, who proſecuted them to th 
Gallows, or Baniſhment ; and, at the fam 
Time, Joad a moſt merciful Race of Princes; 
with Calumnies, who indulged them to —_ 
own Ruin! 

9. Was there any Thing more particularly. 
remarkable in the Behaviour of the Puritans in 
thoſe Days ? | 

A. At the very Time that Pope Pius v. had 
thundered out his Excommunications againſt 
Queen Elizabeth and her Adherents, declaring 
all her Subjects abſolved from their Oaths of 
Allegiance; the Puritans took Advantage of 
the Occaſion to project new Schemes, and 
force the Government into a further Reforma- | 
tion according to the Geneva Plan. But, this 
was neither particular to this Reign, nor to this 
Occaſion. For they did the like afterwards, on 
the Spaniſb Invaſion; And generally, on all Oc- 


cafions, while the Feſuitical Eimiſſaries have | 


been moſt troubleſome with their Popiſh Plots, 
the Diſſenters have been as buſy with their Fa- 
natical ones; as if they had been the Inſtruments 
of Popery, and Fellow-Labourers with the Je- 
ſuits, to diſtract our Church and State. 

What was the next conſiderable Oc- 
currence in the State ? 


ry A. The 
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1 
A. The Aſſaſſination of Murray, the Re- 
ent of Scotland; who was piſtolled by one 
amilton, in Revenge of a perſonal Injury, 23 
an. 1569, Some Time after which, the 
arl of Lenox (Father to the late King) was 
hoſen Regent, with the Approbation of Queen 
lizabeth. But this did not unite the different 
ntereſts; but continued the Diviſions there, 
s Elizabeth deſigned: For, though ſhe alway 
rofeſſed a Deſire of their Union, ſhe under- 
and employed Agents to prevent it. 
9. How did the new Regent govern? _ 
A. Under the like Influence as the former, 
He ſurprized Dunbarton, and therein took ſe- 
eral of the Queen's Adherents. Among whom 
obn Hamilton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews 
ing one, was infamouſly hanged ; Who wa 
he firſt Biſhop that ſuffered in the Forms © 
Juſtice in that Kingdom. But, this Regent di 
not long enjoy his Honour: For he was ſur 
prized by ſome of the Loyaliſts, and killed 
to prevent a Reſcue, 3 Sept. 1h71. A 
thereupon the Earl of Marr was preferred 
though the Earl of Morton (ſupported by the 
Engliſh Court, of which he was a Penfioner 
aſpired to that Dignity, 
9. Did not the Regent Marr proceed in 
ſame Steps with his Predeceflors? _ | 
A. No. He was not to be ſo abſolutely ma- 
naged by Queen E/:zabeth: And, therefore 
ſhe formed a Party under Morton to him. 
But he was ſoon tired out with the Fatigue = 
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Jn Succeſs of his Adminiſtration ; ſo that he 
ſickened and died, 29 Oct. 1572. And then 
Morton ſucceeded him in the Regency; by 
whoſe Management, and the Aſſiſtance of 
England, the Loyaliſts were utterly, ſuppreſſed. 

9, What became of the Duke of Norfolk in 
the mean Time ? 

A. He was (after ne Liberty) tried by his 
Peers, 16 Jan. 1571, for High-Treaſon; — 
beheaded, 2 June, following. 

. Did Queen Elizabeth enjoy a profound 
Peace after this? 1 

A. Yes, for many Years, For, though ſhe 
concerned herſelf in ſupporting Rebellions (un- 
der Pretence of Liberty and Religion) againft 
the Kings of Prance 'and Spain, as well as the 
Queen of Scotland, yet the carried herfelf fo 
politickly, as to prevent an open Rupture. A 
the fame Time, ſhe amuſed her Subjects an 
Neighbours, with ſeveral Negociations of Mar 
riage ; but ſeems not to have been fincerel 
diſpoſed to any. 

9. What paſſed the while in Scotland I 
A. The Queen's Adherents being ſuppreſſ:d 
and the Regent Morton having diſobliged thoſ 
about the young Prince, he was perſuaded t 
take the Government into his own Hands, i 
1578, though he was not yet 12 Years old 
But Morton, by Surprize, ſeized his Perſon, an- 
reſumed his Authority, However, he wa 
accuſed of the late King's Murder, and ſent t 
Priſon, in 1580. And, being afterwards trie 
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nd convicted of it, he deſervedly "ſuffered 
Death, in Fune, 1 881 7, though Quo Eliza- 
erb intereſted herſelf openly in his Favour, by 
a public Embaſſy and Negociation, as well as 
ſecretly by.Cabals; and had even an Army 
preparing to have reſcued the Regicide. 
9. How did Queen Elizabeth now conduct 
herſelf towards the reſt of her 1 
abroad ? 
A. The Dutch Provinces, having newly re- 
volted from their Sovereign, the King of Spain, 


Aſſaſſination of the Prince of Orange, offered 
firſt to put themſelves under the Protection of 
France: But that Kingdom, diſtracted by the 
Puritans on one Side, and the Holy ue on 


offered their Sovereignty to the Queen of Eu- 
ler And, though ſhe ſeemed at firſt to de- 
cline that Offer, ſhe gave them ſo powerful an 
Aſſiſtance, as, from poor and diſtreſſed States, ena- 
bled them to become High and Mighty! And, 
being jealous of all the Popiſh Princes, ſhe made 
no Scruple, at the ſame Time, to aid the Hu- 
gonots in France, and the Calvinifs of Geneva, 
againſt their reſpective Sovereigns, though ſhe 
kept a ſtrict Eye over thoſe of the lame Putty at 
home. 
2. What became of the en ot Scots a 


and. being reduced to a Diſtreſſed State, by the 


the other, being diſabled to ſupport — they 


A. After various Intrigues, an Aeciatv 


was formed againſt her, (with Leicefter at the 
— 
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cad of it) which was made a Parliamentary 
ct, in 1584, under Colour of the Safety of 
acen Elizabeth : A Plot was laid to have ſur- 
rixed her Son, and to bring him off into En- 
and, in 158 5: And a Reſolution taken to put 
r to Death on the firſt Pretence; upon which, 
ſeveral Agents were ſet to work by Secretary 
ee to carry Letters to and fro, and to 
make Diſcoveries of ſecret Plots, in her Favour, 
againſt Queen Eliaabletb. Upon this, Queen 
— — were ſeized, and ſeveral of her 


orreſpondents executed, in Sept: 1586. A 

ommiſſion iſſued to ſeveral Engliſh Peers and 

udges, (ſome of them alſo her declared Ene- 

ies) before whom ſhe was formally arraigned 

nd tried at Fotberingham, in Northamptonſhire) 
(upon a Statute made on Purpoſe) 14 Of; To 

lead her being an independant Sovereign, and 
not ſubject to any earthly'Juriſdiction, did not a- 
vail her, any more then her repeated Proteſtati- 
ons, of her not havingattempted any Thing, but 
what was juſtifiable, in order to her regaining) 
her Liberty: Copies of ſeveral Letters (but no 
Originals) were read againſt her: And the Ex- 
aminations of divers Perſons admitted as Evi- 
dence, without producing the Parties themſelves, 
Face to Face, to teſtify againſt her ; though 
this was declared eſſential to ſuch Proceedings, 
even by an Ad of Parliament of this very 
Reign, In a Word, though the unhappy 
Queen defended her Life, and Honour, 5 


great Strength, and Preſence of Mind, and 
i wit 
— 


| 
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with a becoming Air of Majeſty ; and, though 
the whole Proceſs was maniteſtly irregular, yet 
the Commiſſionets were pleaſed to pronounce 
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— guilty; and both Houſes of Parliament, 
ere brought to addreſs Queen Elizabeth (ſeem- 
ngly againſt her Inclination) to diſpatch the 
fatal Warrant. After many Shews of Re- 
uctancy, and much Fineſſe of Court-Artifice, 
notwithſtanding ſome obſcure Intimations of 
Deſire to make her away privately) Secretary 
aviſon (newly promoted on Purpoſe) 
ueen Elizabeth's written Order, ſecretly paſſed 
he Warrant; and ſent it away for Execution, 
y the Advice of the Privy-Council. Between 
he Date of it and the Execution, there paſſed 
whole Week: During which Time, Queen 
lizabeth ſeemed unreſolved ; but nevertheleſs, 
ook no Care to prevent it. Thus, the moſt 
harming Head, that ever wore a Crown, was 
arbarouſly cut off by the common Hangman, 
Feb. 1586, in the 45th Year of her Age, 
nd the 19th of her Impriſonment, without 
ing allowed the ordinary Favour of her ghoſtly 
ather, to aſſiſt her in the Preparation of her 
Soul, or her Women, to take a decent Care of 
er Body ; to the great Regret of all Hearts 
uſceptible of Humanity, the laſting Reproach 
f a Princeſs of her own Sex and Blood, the 
candal of the Proteſtant Name, the Horror 
f all crowned Heads, at ſuch a dangerous 
recedent (as in Effect it proved to her Grand- 
on, King Charles i.) and the Aſtoniſnment q 
the 
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ine whole World, Wotwithilanding which, 
ſhe behaved with all imaginable Decency, and 
died like a Chriſtian and a Queen, 


2. How was this upprecedented Act looked 
upon abroad ? 


A. With juſt. Indignation. King Janes 


[pou the undoubted Sovereign of Scotland) re- 


uſed to ſee the Engh/b Ambaſſador, and ex- 


preſſed a lively Reſentment: And King Philip 


of Spain prepared: for an Invaſion, with his u- 


vincible Armada. In the mean while, Queen 
Elizabeth, ai tfully caſting the whole Blame up- 
on Daviſon, and endeavouring thereby to ex- 
cuſe herſelf, (as if any of her Miniſters of State 
dur ſt have played ſuch a Tragedy without her 
Knowlege and Authority!) and at the ſame 
Time, the Conſideration, that the then di- 
ſtracted State of Scotland was more likely to 
be ruined by a Rupture with England, than to 
procure a juſt Revenge, that Prince found him- 


ſelf obliged to ſmother his Reſentment, and to 


carry it towards El;zabeth, as if he had been 
convinced that all her Excuſes were true. 
9. Did not the Preſbyterians in Scotland, 
triumph over the Grave of their Sovereign? | 
A. Undoubtedly, For, when the Proceed- 
ings in England were beginning againſt her, 
and they were required to recommend: her to 
God's Protection in their publick Devotions, | 
they abſolutely refuſed that common Office of 
Humanity, which Chriſtian Charity would 
have performed, even for a Heathen in the like 
Circum- 
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refuſe to give God Thanks, when their Kin 
himſelf was providentially delivered from 
| traiterous Conſpiracy of the Gowry's, 5 Augu 
1600. | | 
| $9. What became of the Spaniſh Armada 
A The Fleet failed, conſiſting of 130 grea 
Ships, with 19000 Men, and other Prepara 
tions; who were to have been joined by _ 
| Forces from France and Flanders, in order tq 
{a Deſcent in England. The Queen had pte. 
| pared about 100 Ships well manned, in pro 
Stations; and a good Army of regular Soldiers 
beſides the Militia ; among whom ſhe ſhew 
herſelf with an Air of Maſculine Courage 
| But Providence defended England from that 
| Invaſion ; the Enemies Fleet being ſhattered 
and diſperſed by Sea-Fights and Storms, wher 
in 32 of their Ships, and above 10000 Men 
were taken or deſtroyed, A. D. 1588. Nor 
did Queen Elizabeth leave this Inſult unre- 
venged: For (beſides the Aſſiſtance ſhe gave to 
the French and Dutch, againſt Spain, and the 
Damage done to the Spaniſh Trade in the Weſi- 
Indies] the ſent out a gallant Fleet, in 1596, 
which entering the Ports of Cadiz and Port- 
Real, took and deſtroyed the Towns, with 
many Ships, Sc. to the Value of 20,000000; 
of Ducats. Soon after which, King Philip! 
hoped to ſurprize her, with another great Fleet; 
but that was alſo difperſed by a Storm: And 
yet, he did not ceaſe his Attempts againſt her, 
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Circumſtances. And, with like Spirit, did they © 
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in England and Treland, till his Death, 13 Sehr. 
1598. | 
| 2 Were the Subjects of England. quiet at 
home, during theſe Troubles from abroadꝰ 
A. No. Whenever the Yeſuits were en- 
gaged in any Plots, the Puritans took that Op- 
portunity to renew their Attacks, by their ſecret 
Cabals, and numerous Libels, full of ſchiſma- 
tical and ſeditious Principles, againſt the 
Eſtabliſhment both in Church and State; till 
at laſt they forced the Government to reſtrain 
them by a (ſtricter Rein of Diſcipline. | 
9. How were the Puritan Diſſenters pro- 
ceeded againſt in thoſe Days? | 
A. Some of them, for their Heterodox Doc- 
trines, were proceeded againſt by the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Commiſſioners, in the High-Commiſſi- 
on-Court : Some, in the Star-Chamber, for 
Miſbehaviour : Others of them, for ſeditious 


Practices and rebellious Principles, were pro- 


ſecuted in the Secular-Courts ; ſome of which, 
were racked or hanged, and many of them, 
impriſoned or baniſhlee. 

2, How did King James ſtand, affected to 
the ka of i EE 020.1 

A. As he had from his Childhood been 
bred up among them, fo, during his Minority, 
they had their full ſwing of Power, fo far as 
even to aboliſh Epiſcopacy in Scotland, and to 


eſtabliſh a Novel pan e o its 


Place. But, when his. udgment grew. mature, 


he diſcovered among them ſo much Error and! 
Pre- 
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Prejudice, Pride and Infolence, Diſaffectio 
and Diſobedience to lawful Authority, as na 
turally gave him a Diſguſt to their Principles 
and Practices. And thereupon, as the Kin 
became inclined to reſtore Epiſcopacy, as th 
;only regular Way to a true Reformation, their 
Paſſions and Prejudices provoked them to brand 
his Majeſty with being Popr/hly-affefted : Wit 
which groundleſs Imputation, ſome Auth 
(of much leſs real Affection, both to Chur 
and State) are not aſhamed to load his Memo 
ry, even to this Day; as if every one muſt, of 
Courſe, be Popiſbly-aſfected, who does not fa- 
vour a Mobb-Reformation, and a Fanatica 
Diſcipline! However, by now inclining 
a proper Medium, between Popery on the one 
Hand, and Presbytery on the other, this King 
hence forward preſerved a fair Underſtanding 
with Queen Elizabeth ; to whom he was the 
next undoubted Heir, though ſhe never would 
declare herſelf as to the Right of Succeſſion, 
till ſhe was on her Death-Bed, | 
2. When did ſhe die? | 
A. 24 March, 1602, in the 70th Year of 
her Age, and 45th of her Reign ; having ſome 
Time laboured under a deep Melancholy, and 
mou deſerted (as uſual) by many of her 
Courtiers, to adore the riſing Sun. | 
| 9, What was her true Character? | 
| 24. Though that may be collected in the 
main, from the Particulars before-mentioned, it 


muſt be acknowledged, that ſhe was a n 
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of great Endowments by Nature, improved by) 
a ſuitable Education, beyond the uſual Degree 
acquired by thoſe of her Sex ; that ſhe ha all 
the Arts and Qualities requiſite to make her 
Subjects happy, and conſequently to ſecure her- 
ſelf of the only firm Settlement, the Affections 
of her People; being remarkably careful of 
their true Intereſt, ſparing of their Purſes, and 
engaging in all her Expreſſions, But, the de- 
lorable Havock then made in the Revenues of 
the Church, (thoſe of the rich Biſhoprick of 
Ely being kept in her own Hands, during a 
Vacancy of near 20 Years, beſides many other 
ſacrilegious Alienations) caſt a dark Cloud over 
the fair Face of her glorious Reformation: 
Which, together with her Uſurpation of a Pow- 
er over the Life and Liberty of the Queen of 


Scots, expoſed her Memory to a Cenſure, never 
to be diſcharged. | 


* 


xliv. 24. JAMES i. | 
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A. Who ſucceeded Queen Elizabeth? | 
A. James Stuart, King of Scotland, by the | 
Name of Tames i. of England, and vi. of | 
Scotland; on whoſe Acceſſion, this whole Iſland 
was happily united, under the common Name 

of Great-Britain. 
Q, What was his Title to this Throne? 
A. As being immediately deſcended from! 
Margaret, the Elder Siſter of Henry viii, by 
James iv. King of Scotland, conſequently the 
N<Xt 
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Pretences of Right to the Crown of England 
hich could be derived from the ſeveral dif- 
erent Races of Kings, that had ever had the 
vernment of this Iſland; ſo that the Family 
f Stuart had a clearer Title to the Crown, 
han any Sovereign-Houſe in ue N 
ſt. 


is Way to the Engliſh Throne? 
A. Yes. For, though his Fanatical Enemies 
[repreſent him as a Favourer of Popery, yet, 
he wiſer Papiſts themſelves knew the contrary; 
nd, rick wy their Politicians, encouraged 
y Pope Clement viii. endeavoured all they could 
o exclude him, before the Death of Queen 
lizabeth ; as well, as to deprive him of his 
ight, after the Demiſe of the Crown, and to 
—— the Lady Arabella Stuart, a temote 
Relation. Thus, Watſon and Clarke, two 
— Prieſts (with others, who had conſpired 
gainſt this King, after his Acceſſion, but be- 
fore his Coronation, as if he could not be com- 
letely a King till he was crowned |) were 
ttainted of Treaſon, and executed; as were 
Iſo ſeveral others afterwards, for the Guns 
owder-Plot. 
Qi. But was there no Objection to his Title, 
I: Point of Law? 
A. King Henry viii, in his laſt Will, had ut- 


terly paſſed over the Elder Family of the 3 
and 


9. Did this King meet with no. Obſtacle in| 


next Heir of the Blood-Royal of this Realm. 
or, in his Perſon did concenter all the ſeveral] 
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and ſettled the Succeſſion on that of his younger! 
Siſter, who had married Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. But, notwithſtanding that Will was 
founded on an expreſs Act of Parliament, it 
was deemed ſuch a Breach upon the natural 
Right of Succeſſion, as was in itſelf a meer 
Nullity; and as ſuch was not honoured with 
the leaſt Regard. On the contrary,” the Three 
Eſtates of England, in a full and free Parlia-| 
ment, as a Memorial to all Pofterity, did re- 
cognize, and declare themſelves, bound by the! 
Laws of God and Man to acknowledge, that, 
the Imperial Crown did, by inberent Birthright, 
and lawful and undoubted Succeſſion, deſcend to 
King James, as being lineally, juſtly and lau- 
fully, next and ſole Heir of the Blood- Royal : 
And thereunto they did, moſt humbly and 
faithfully, oblige and ſubmit " themſebves, their 
Heirs and Poſteritics, unto the laſt Drop of 
their Blood ; which A& of Parliament, may 
be called The Original Contract, ſince there 
is No other to be found amongſt all our Re- 
cords. | 

Ho ſoon did he (in Perſon) take Poſſeſ-- 
fion of the Engliſb Throne? 

A. He ſet out from Scotland, 5 April, 1603, 
and, after a Month ſpent in Royal Entertain- 
ments by the Way, was joy fully received in 
8 7 May, and ſolemnly crowned, 2 5 
July, 

, What was the firſt Affair of Conſequence 
after this? þ 
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held at Hampton-Court, before the King ah 
his Courtiers : Wherein, certain Biſhops, an 
other Clergy, did ſo ſolidly. defend the Chure 
of England, againſt all the Obje&ions and Ca 
vils of ſeveral of the moſt eminent of the Pu 
ritans, that the latter were put to Silence, an 
promiſed to acquieſce;; though no Arguments 
Conviction could ever put an End to the Dil 
ſentions of their Party. S. 
9. Did not this King then take other Me 
thods, to reduce them to Obedience and Con 
formity ? 501 J 
A, No. He neglected to execute the Laws 
of his Predeceſſor, Queen Elizabeth, which 
had almoſt ſuppreſſed them: And, by tha 
Exceſs of Clemency, fuffered them to gt 
ſo powerful, as once actually to overturn : 


Eſtabliſhment, both in Church and State, a 
more than once to endanger it, after a happ 
Reſtoration, ele 
2. What was that you called the Gun: Fou. 
der-Plot ? 
A. The Papiſts and Puritans, finding them 
ſelves equally diſappointed in their Hopes of 
Toleration, (from which they propoſed t 
| themſelves mutual Advantages). ſome Zealots 
among the former, contrived to undermine the 
| Parliament-Houſe, and to blow. it up, when 
the King and Prince, with the Three Eſtates, 
were next to aſſemble there together, To this 
Purpoſe, they had hired a large Cellar under 7 
ä N and 
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= furniſhed it by Night, with 36 Bartels of 
Powder, covered with Faggots, &c. In 
mean Time, a very obſeure Letter, ſent to th 
Lord Monteagls gave Occaſion to a Suſpicion; 
and thereupon, a Search being made, a fe 
Hours before the intended Blaſt, the Plot 
diſcovered, 5 Nov. 160 5, ſeveral of the Co 
pirators taken and exeented, and that Day 

a Thankſgiving Yearly, for ever. N 

Q. What Precautions were taken, to guar 
againſt the like Dangers for the future ? ; 
A. An Oath of Allegiance was enacted: : 
Whereby the Subjects were required to ſwear 
to bear Faith and true Allegiance to King James 
and bis Heirs (he being the undoubted, rightfu 
and lawful King of this Realm; ) and to 
nounce and abjwure, as tmpious and beratical, 
the damnable Doctrine and Poſition of de 
or murdering Princes, &c, And this Oath of 
Allegiance was to be the Teſt of Loyaky, as 
that of Supremacy was a Teſt againſt Popery ; 
and thoſe who refuſed either of theſe Securities 
to the Church and State, were called Recuſants, 
and made obnoxious to various Penalties. | 
2. Were theſe Penalties inflicted with Ri- 
gour ? 

A. No. It is true, after King Henry iv. o 
France was aſſaſſinated, in the Streets of Paris, 
by Ravaillac, 3 May, 1610, King = 


thought - it high Time to baniſh the Jeſuits 
and to forbid all Recuſants to come near hi 
Court : But, ſuch was the Clemency inheren 
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one, were ſent for to Court, and W <1 
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to him and his Family, that very few were 
made Examples of Severity to either. 

2. In what Conduan was the Church: now 
in Scotland 2 5 


it out of the Hands of the Preſpyterians: And 
now, to reſtore Epiſcopacy (which thoſe Fana- 


A. The King had ina great Meaſure edcovertd | 


tical Reformers had aboliſhed) three Biſhops 
Ele, of whom Archbiſhop Spotti ond wir 


here, 21 O#. 1610, to enable them to 
pagate their Order in that Country. And, in 
1616, a general Aſſembly at Aberdeen agreed, 
to have a Liturgy compiled for the Uſe of that 
Church; and yet, it was treated there work: 
ithan the Alcoran, about 20 Years afterwards,” 
2. What paſſed moſt remarkable at Court 
the while? 

i A. Frederic, EleQor Palatine, came over, 
in Oct. 1612, to marry the Princeſs Elizabeth : 
But in the mean Time, the Prince of Wales 


died, 6 Nev. in the 19th Vear of his Age 
which put a Stop to the Marriage, till 14 Feb. 
And Charles, Duke of Vork, being now Heir 


japparent, was afterwards created Prince of 
Nales, in 1616. 


| 

| 
9. What was the next remarkable Oc- 
currence? 


A. The young Earl of Eſex, and Lady 


(Suffolk, had been married, in 1606 ; but the 


| Bridegroom being then only i in his 1 5 and the 
ide. 


. 
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Frances Howard, Daughter of the Earl of 
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Bride in her 1 zin Year, he was ſent abroad to 
travel, till they were both more ripe for Con-| 
ſummation, At his Return, in 1610, he 
found the Lady a perfect Beauty, admired by 
all the Court; 'bue withal, fo blown up with 
Flattery, that ſhe received him with great 
Coolneſs, which coſt him a dangerous Sickneſs. 
Her Averſion was the Effect of a ſecret Paſſion 
ſhe had conceived for Carr, Viſcount Rechefter, ] i 


who had then a great Aſcendant at Court 
But, not being able to reſiſt the Authority o 
her Father and Spouſe, ſhe is faid to have up: 
plied to unlawful Arts, to fruſtrate the Hope 
of her enamoured Huſband, and to gratify her 
own Paſſion for the other, who as yet was ig- 
norant of it. However, though they cohabited 
together ſome Time, the Marriage was never, 
conſummated. Her Caſe, being made known: 
to Rocheſter, had the Succeſs ſhe defired. 
Divorce was ſolicited, to make Way for he 
ſ:cond Marriage. Sir Thomas Overbury, hay 
ing honeſtly diſſuaded his Friend Rocheſter fro 
the Proceeding, was treacheroufly confined in 
the Tower, and there poiſoned, by the Influ- 
ence of the revengeful Woman, In the mean 
Time, the firſt Marriage with Eſſex bein 
Gifſolved, by a Court of Delegates, in 1613 


the ſecond with Rocheſter _ created Earl © 
w9merſet) ſpeedily enſued, But, Providenc 
blaſted all their projected Happineſs. Over- 
vury's Murder was diſcovered by one of th 
Iaſt uments, in 1615. The Accomplices wer 
brougb 
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ought to Trial a Gion; of Wem 
ſevers were atecuteds but Somerſet, and his 
Lady, had the Favour of Reprieves, till 1624, 
hen they were both pardoned. And now 
zlliers (afterwards Duke of Buckingham)" be- 
ame the Prime Miniſter aranded hut, kill his 
Death. 

9. What paſſed now of tao Conſequence 
in the Church of England? 

A. Anthony de Dominis, Archbiſhop-of Spa- 
lato, a Prelate of great Learning, and conſe- 

ated with the cuſtomary Ceremonies of the 

hurch of Rome, quitted his See, and coming 
into England, in 1616, joined himſelf to our 
ommunion, Here he actually aſſiſted in 
conferring the Epiſcopal Character on ſome of 
r Biſhops ; and particularly, on two of thoſe 

who were Conſecrators of Biſhop Laud. 80 
that from this Time, at leaſt, our Popiſh Ad- 
verſaries muſt allow our Biſhops to have had an 
Epiſcopal Succeſſion, whatever frivolous Ob- 
jections they may make againſt Archbiſhop: 
Parker. 

2. What became of the Archbiſhop of Spa- 
{ato after this? 

A. By the Artifices of the Pope and the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors he was decoyed to Nome, 
in 1022, where he was put into the Inquiſition, 
as a Heretic, and died, in 1625. 

5 What elſe was remarkable in this Reign? 
A The King granted an Indulgence for| 


innocent Recreations on the Sundays, a 
' Divine 
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i Pivine Service duly performed, in 1618. This 
was called The Book of Sports : The Revival of 
which, ſome Vears afterwards (though: with 
proper Neſtrictions) ſerved the-Puritans for a 
frelb Oecaſion of Clamour, in the next Reign; 
but now, there ſeems to be little or no-Offenee 
taken at fuch Sports, though exerciſed wich- 
out any Authority, unleſs-it be that of bad Ex- 
amples! | TEE 
2. Had this King no Wars to interrupt his 
Peace? | = 
A. The former Part of his Reign was free 
om any Wars: But now, the Serenity of his 
Peace began to be very much clouded. For, 
beſides the Death of his Queen, 1 Marck;- 1618, 
his Son-in-Law, Frederze,,- the Elector Pala- 
tine, engaged in a very anfortunate Enterprize, 


- 


and, by graſping at another's Crown, loſt his 


$ 


own Hereditary Dominion. 
2. How was that? e 
A. The Calviniſes of Bohemia, amidſt many 
repeated Profeſſions of Duty to their Sovereign 
the Emperor, met in a general Aſſembly, to 
prevent the Deſigns of Evil Counſellors. Thus, 
being aſſembled, though without his Autho- 
rity, and ſtrengthened by the Intereſt of ſome 
Proteſtant Princes of the Empire, they proceed- 
ed to expoſtulatory Terms; complaining of 
Grievances, and boldly threatning to exert them - 
ſelves in the Field againſt their Enemies: By 
theſe Menaces, backed with a good Army, 
they extorted a Conceffion- for a Toleration: 
Q 4 After- 
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Afterwards, on Alle egations s of the Danger LY 
their Religion and | Liberties, they openly re- 
| nounced Allegiance to the Emperor Feruinand,| 
and, after an Offer of the Crown, firſt to the 
| Eletor of Saxony (who refuſed it,) they made 
a ſecond, to the Elector Palatim; who, -with- 
out Scruple, accepted theit Election, 4 * 
26 Auguſt, 1619, and was crowned, 4 Mo- 
vember. 
L. How did King James look upon 0 
Revolution ? 
A. As a downright Uſurpation. It is ns 
| Frederic, out of a mere Compliment, ſent to 
| the King for Advice; but was too fondof thedaz- 
ꝛzling Gem, to wait for his Opinion. The King 
(though much ſolicited, by thoſe who thought 
| the Word Proteſtant enough to warrant any 
| Thing,) was ſo diſguſted, that he refuſed Au- 
| dience to the Envoy ; and never would give 
| his Son-in-Law the Title of King, or” ſuffer 
him to be prayed for, as ſuch, in the Church. 
{ 
| 


2. What was the Event of this Enterprize ?: 

A. Frederic was put to the Bann of the 

| Empire: And his Army was defeated, in the 
| Battle cf Prague, 8 Nov. 1620. Upon this, 

ke fled with his Conſort, into Holland; d 

the Imperialiſts, ſoon after, making themſelves 

Maſters of the Palatinate, the Electoral Dig- 
vity was transferred to the Duke of Bavaria. 
However, though the King had more Honour 

and Conſcience, than to ſupport a Title, which 


he thought uſurped ;»yet, he had ſo great a 
Concern, 
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ind 


7 Concern — his Daughter and Ber Children, 8 — 


as to leave nothing unttied, that might reſtore! 
them to their juſt Hereditary County: And it 
was to this End, for the Recovery of the Pa- 


latinate,' that he hearkened to the Offer of a 


Match between the Prince, his Son, and the 
Infanta of Spain; which was then thought 
the only Way to bring the Houſe of Auſtria 
to Reaſon. 

D What Progreſs was made towards that 
Match? : | 
A. After a tedious Formality of negociating, | 
for ſeveral. Years, the Lord Digby (now created 
Earl of Briſtol having brought the Treaty of 
Marriage to a Point, the Prince went over pri- 
vately, through France, to Spain, in Perſon, | 
attended by Buckingham, and two others, 17 
Feb, 1622. There he was treated with all 


public Ceremonies due to bim: But, for ſome 


private Reaſons he had to queſtion the Since- | 


rity of that Court, he was glad to leave it on 


fair Terms, and happily returned to England, 

without the leaſt Tincture of the Religion of \ 
that Country, 5 October, 1623. After which, | 
the Spaniſh Match was no longer thought of. 

D What was the Conſequence of * 
Breach? 

4. A new Treaty of Marriage with "Ra 
and Preparations for a War, in order to the 
Recovery of the Palatinate. But neither of 
— had their Effect during the Life of chis 

ing. 

2. When 
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die SA 

On the ws of March, 162 5, in the: 

D Year of his Age, of an Ague, which croſſed 
h 


— 


e Proverb. But the Diſaffected ate pleaſed to 
ſinuate, as if he had been poiſpned ; though, 
n a proper Inquiry, no Spee that Kind: 
ould be diſcovered; | 

2. What Character is given of him? 
A. Different, according to the Affection or 
Prejudice of the Authors. The Royaliſts, ge- 
nally, 'applaud him as another Solomon, tor: 
the great Compaſs and Extent of his Genius, 
the Strength of his Memory, the Quickneſs of | 
his Apprehenſion, the Depth of his Penetration, 
and his ready, methodical, and perſuaſi ve Man- 
ner in ſpeaking; as if in him had been united, 
the Sovereignty of a Prince, the Illumination of 
a Prieſt, and the Learning of a Philoſopher, 
On the other Hand, thoſe who are dilafteQed 
to his Family and its Intereſt, cenfure him as a 
meer Pedant, and will not allow him to have 
had either true Religion, Wiſdom, or ſcarce 
common Senfe, or Honeſty. The Truth is, 
theſe partial Writers repreſent him as a Papiſt 
in his Heart, becauſe he was not a Puritan; 
and a Pedant in his Writings, becauſe his Ar- 
guments and Principles were not adapted to 
1 vitiatec Taſte and Palate : In a Word, 
they deny him to have been truly: either a 
ſound Proteſtant, or a good Catholic; and for 


this only Reaſon, becauſe he ſupported the 
Church 
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Church of Engiand, agaimſt 
hand, and Fanatieiſm on the other. 


What other memorable Things happen- ; 
ed, within the Period of his Reign? 

A. The Creation of Baronets in England, 22 | 
May, 1611, of whom Sir Nicholas Bacon of 
Redgrave in Suffolk, was the firſt. The bring- | 
ing the Næw-Ri ver- Water from Ware to Lon- 
don, by Sir Hugh Middleton, in 1614. A Journey 
and Voyage, from Southwark 10 Calais, and 
back again, performed in 17 Hours, by Ber- 
nard Calvert, 17 July 1620. And the inhu- 


man Tortures, and Maſſacre of the — at 
the Dufeh, to 


Amboyna, in the Ba/k Indies, b 
deprive us of our Trade to t Her- land 


there, in Feb. 1623. 
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A. Who ſucceeded King James? | 

A. His only ſurviving Son. and Heir, King 
Charles i. in the 25th Year of his Age; being 
born, 19 Nov. 1600. 0 

9. In what Condition did he find his Affairs | 
at his Acceſſion ? 
A. He was under an Engagement to make 
War againſt the Emperor, and Spain, for tha 
Recovery of the Palatinate ; but found his Ex- 
chequer — and in Debt. And, though 
be repreſented theſe Circumſtances to "his firſt 
Parliament, in a moſt moving and truly Graciaus 
Speech, ſuch a Tr had poſſeſſed them (through | 

the 
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EFT - the prevailing Influence of * Puritans,) tha 
he ſoon perceived, the Commons would not 
| affiſt him with any proportionable Supply 
| though for an End, which they pretended t 
| haye much at Heart, and undertaken, by thei 
Advice to the late King, but what be, mu 
| dearly purchaſe, ,at the Price of his Royal Pre- 
rogative. For, before they could have any Ex. 
perience of his own Adminiſtration, they at- 
' tacked him with loud Complaints of Grzevances, 
which were either i imaginary, or ſuch, as wer 
chargeable on the late Reign; and a great Cla- 
mour againſt Evil. Counſellors, Arbitrary- Pow. 
er, and Popery, the common Pretences of Se- 
dition: Neither would they enter upon the 
Conſideration of the King's Service, till their 
Grievances were firſt redreſſed. N 
2. How did the King reſent this great Af. 
front? 
A. As a King ought to do ſuch Manage- 
ment of Subjects, who, after prefling for a 
War, had thus broke all his Meaſures for t 
firſt Campaign, and rendered the Beginning 0 
his Reign inauſpicious. Therefore, after a 
thn raging to Oxford (to avoid the Phage 
h 


en raging in London) he diſſolved them, 12 
Aug. after a very ſhort Seſſion, 
2. What became of his Match with Madame 
of France? 
A. It was ſolemnized, by Proxy, at Paris, 
1 May. Soon after which, the Queen, ol 


ducted by the Duke of Buckingham, lande 
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[at Dover; where the King met ber, and ra] 
ſummated the Marriage, at Canterbury, 13 
June, 162 5, and returned to London the 16th, 
two Days before his opening the Parliament. 
And the Coronation” was ſolemnized, 2 Feb. 
following. | 
2. How did the Ka provide bim with 
Money to carry on the common Cauſe? _ | 
A. By Loans, of 20 or 301. apiece, of ſuch! 
of his Subjects as were able, and willing to truſt 
to the King's Honour for Repayment, And 
even this was voted a Grievance, by thoſe, | 
who would neither ſerve their King, nor ſuffer 
—_ to do it. 
2. Had the King the like Dithculties to en- 
counter with the next Parliament? Fl 
A. Though he ſhewed his Deſire of a good 
Underſtanding with his People, by convening, 
his ſecond Parliament, 6 Feb. 1625, yet theſe: 
were no leſs teftactory than the former. Inſtead 
of conſidering the King and Kingdom's com- 
mon Intereſt, the Commons formed themſelves 
into ſeveral Committees: One of which (with 
the Incendiary Pym at its Head) muſt be called 
a Committee for Religion : As if their having 
fate, a few Days in the former Parliament, in 
the Divinity-School at Oxford, had inſpired 
them with proper Qualifications to determine 
of all Points and Controverſies of Religion! Or, as 
if a few of the People's Lay-Repreſentatives i in 
the Houſe of Commons, in a Committee unpre- 
cedented, were more competent Judges of Mat- 
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42ers of Faith, than the Biſhops and Repreſen- 
| ratives of the whole Clergy in a regular Convo- 
— aſſembled according to the Conſtitu- 
tion! However, this ſelf- conſtituted Committee 
(though a greater Innovation than thoſe which 
they pretended to reform) took upon them ſuch 
an Extent of Juriſdiction, as, in à few Yeats, | 
overturned the eſtabliſhed Church, and pet. 
ſecuted the Profeſſors af the true Religion, be- 
yond all Example ! The fame Houle, in their 
' Debates of Grievances (for the Redreſs of which, 
2 would not depend upon the King's te- 
d Promiſes) attacked the King, in the Per- 

42 of his Miniſters; ſome of the Members oo 
ouſly abuſing their Liberty of Speech, by 
ſeditious Menaces, in which they were coun- 
tenanced by the Maj jority. | 
2. What was the Confiquence of theſe 


Proceedings? 

A. His Majeſty, finding the public Servige 
[clogged with affected Delays, and that their 
Proceedings tended no leis to the Diſſervice of 
the Church and State, than to his own Diſho- 
nour, after trying to no Purpoſe, by gracious 
Meſlages, and Speeches from the Throne, as 
well as by Conferences with the Lords, to te- 
call the Commons to a Remembrance of his 
Service, and their Duty, was ferced alſo to 
diſſolve this Parliament, 15 June, 1626. And 
thereupon, as before, to require the Loans and 


Benevolence of his better affected * 55 
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2, Had not the Commons made any Ad- 
be towards the neceſſary Supplies for hi 
Majeſty's Service ? 
A. They: bad made a She w of it, by votin 
| Subſidies: But ſtill they refuſed to paſs the Sub- 
| fidy-Bills, till they had — their Point, in — 
Impeachment of the Duke of Buctingbam; ; 
| to which, the Earl of Briſtol contributed all 
his Intereſt and Information. 4 
Did the King refuſe them Juſtice nd 
that Duke? 
; AA. No. The King had conſented to = 
Proceedings againſt him, and left them to their 
own way in it; but only adviſed them to con- 
ider the Seaſon of the Vear, and the Danger 
to which the public Service would be e 
by Loſs of Time: And he had alſo — 
them ſufficient Opportunity for the Examina- 
tion and Redreſs of all their Grievances, ſo ſ 
as the public Service was provided for. So that, 
the only Queſtion was, whether the Commons 
' ought not farſt to have diſpatched the neceſſary 
Supplies for the Service of his Majeſty and his 
Allies, and to have relied on his Royal Word, 
for Time to proſecute their Grievances — 
wards, rather than the King's Service ſhould 
be poſtponed to their tedious Formalities of 
Proſecution, and his Majeſty depend on their 
Humour, for the Support of the Common 
Cauſe, till the Seaſon and Opportupay "wag 
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King on this Occaſion ? 
A. So far from it, that they took hold of a 
very weak Handle for a Rupture, thereby the 
more to embaraſs him. | | 

2. What was that? WY 
A. Some of the French Eccleſiaſticks, who, 
| according to the Treaty of Marriage, attend- 
| 


L. Did the French Court do nothing for the 


ed the Queen, had groſly mifbzhaved ; even ſo 
far. as to enjoin her Majeſty a Penance, to 
walk to Tyburn, and there to perform certain 
penitential Devotions, where ſome of the Po. 
Piſh Prieſts had been executed! The King, te- 
ſenting this audacious and unheard-of Abuſe of 
| Diſcipline, paid them their Salaries, and ſent 
them home, without any other Puniſhment. 
And, though the Caſe was fairly repreſented to/ 
his Brother-in-Law, Lewis xiii. by the Engliſ 
Amballader, that Court looked upon the Diſ- 
charge, as a Breach of the Marriage-Articles ; 
which cauſed an open War between the two 
Crowns for ſome Time, and ſecret Practices 
in the French Court, againſt our King, in con- 
cert with his Rebel-Subjects, to the End of 
. his Life. WY 
2. How was this War proſecuted againlt 


1 


France? ad 
+ A. By fitting out a Fleet under Buckingham's 


; Command ; which appearing before Rocbel, in 
; 1627, was oppoſed there by the Hugonots, at 
that Time, in an uncommon Fit of Loyalty: 
And, after a fruitleſs Attempt upon the Ifle of 


Rhee, 
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Rhee, = Fleet —— home. But it was 
not long, before the Rochellers, finding t them - 
ſelves in Danger af a Siege by their o.-n King, 
were glad to petition at the Exgliſb Court for 


Succour ; which, our King was nn 
ſend them again, in 1628. 


2. Ho did he ſupply hicaſlf with Money 
for all theſe Expeditions ?... 
A. Still hoping bis People would recollea his 
and their common Intereſt, he reſolved (on 
the Motion of the Duke of Buckingham) to 
convene a third Parliament, 17 Marcb, 1627, 
Theſe, like the foregoing, voted ſeveral Sub- 
fidies for his Majeſty's Supply; but they ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to proceed further than à bate 
Vate (which was of no Manner of Force,) with. 
out being. beforehand. gratified, in their pe- 
remptory Demands; — they plainly diſ- 
covered their Reſolution, to wound him in the 
tendereſt Part; as if his Royal Word, and re- 
peated Promiſes, had not been worthy of his 
Subjects Confidence Notwithſtanding which, 
— gracious was his Majeſty, that he conde- 
ſcended to paſs their Petition of Right (ſo called) 
7 June, 1628, though they had obſtinately te- 
led to agree to an Amendment made in it by 
the Lords, for leaving entire bis Sovereign Pow- 
er; and, though the Money-Bill for his Sup- 
py was poſtponed to the "26th, being the laſt} 
Day of that Seſſion. | 
%Y * became of Bucking bam's Affair? 
R A, While 
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but the Duke a noble Funeral. 


| him to wound the King himſelf, Thus, in 


A. While he was at Portſmouth, ready to 
embark for the Relief of Rochel, he was aſſaſ. 
finated, 23 Aug, 1628, by Felton, induced 
thereto (as he confeſſed) by the Declaration 1 


the Commons againſt the Duke, as an Enem 
to his Country! For which Enthufiaſtic Zea 


the Aſſaſſme had his Reward at the Gallows 


9. Did his Death lay that Factious Spirit, 
which poſſeſſed the Commons? 
A. No, Their real Aim had been, througl 


their next Seſſion, when Buckingham was nc 
more, they fell upon the King's levying tt 
Cuſtoms of Tonnage and Poundage on Mer 
chandize; which they would neither admi 
him a Right to, without the Conſent of Par 
liament, nor yet, would prepare an Act for it 
which had never till now beendiſputed in any 
Reign. After this, they proceeded to D 
upon the Senſe of the Articles of Religion; by 
a firange Logic of their own, branding all the 
moſt Orthodox Biſhops and Clergy, whom 


the King had diſtinguiſhed with his Favour 


with the Odium of Arminiamſm and Popery 
And particularly, Laud, Netle, Montague, anc 
Coin; whom, by this Time, all true Sons ot 
the Church of England muſt acknowledge, for 
the moſt zealous Aﬀertors of the true Religion, 
and famous Confeſſors for the proper Rights of 
the Church and Crown, In the Heat of whict 
Debates, concerning the Cuſtoms, the Factious 


Member 
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Members infiſting upon a Queſtion about their 


Privileges, to be put, after their Speaker 
Finch, had, by the King's Order, adjourn 
the Houſe for a Week, ſome of. them hel 
him down by Force in the Chair, and ke 
'the Doors locked, till they had drawn up 
Proteſtation, and got it approved by the Ma- 
jority, though not without a great Tumult, 
and even ſome Blows, This audacious Inſult 
obliged the King to diſſolve them, 10 March, 
1628, and to commit ſome of the principal 
Offenders to the Tower; who inſolently plead- 
ed a Privilege for whatever was ſaid or done 
in Parliament; as if the bare Election to ſit in 
St. Stephen's Chapel (by the King's Authority) 
could give a Man Privilege againſt the King 
himſelf, either to commit Breach of the Peace, 
Mutiny or Treaſon, with Impunity! | 
| * What Effect had theſe outragious In- 
ſults? | | 

A. They did not only fill the King's Mind 
with juſt Prejudices againſt the ſo much abuſed 
Conftitution of Parliaments, but opened the 
Eyes of ſeveral worthy Gentlemen, who. had 
voted with them, till they found the pretended: 
Patriots, under the popular Name of Zeal for 
the Proteſtant Religion, Liberty and Property, 
were really purſuing a Republican Scheme, t 
overturn the Conſtitution both in Church and 
State. Among theſe were, Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, Sir John Saville, Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir 
William Noy, Sir Edward Littleton, and ſome 
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1 others; 
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ſothers'; who now left the Faction, and after: 
[wards made ample Amends to the r 
their former miſtaken Conduct. 
2. What was the Succeſs of the Wars Wit 
France and Spain? 4 
A. The Fleet, prepared for the Relief 

! Roche), ſailed in Sept. 1628, under Comman 
of the Earl of Lindſey : But ſo much Time 
| theen loſt, in the unſeaſonable Debates abou 
the Supply, that the Town fell into the Han 
lof the French King, its Sovereign, after a 
and obſtinate Reſiſtance. This was follo 
by a Peace with France, 14 April, ee and 
with Spain; 5 Nov. 1630. 

2. What now became ob the Affair c ofthe 
Palatinate p i 2 6 ei Send 
* Eiern, Alohpbus, * 
Concert With the Kings of — 
made a powerful War upon the Emperor i 
1630. But, the gallant Swede being killed i 
the Battle of Lutzon, 6 Nou. 1632. Firederi 
received not the expected Benefit hy that 
pedition; and dying ſoon after, left his 
harles to purſue his — to his Heredi 
ominions. aH D 
2. What was the next confiderable P 
t home ? PEI 
A. The King n now at Devon, nada 
rogreſs into Scotland, in 1633, where he was 
olemaly crowned, 18 June, and .held-a Par. 
mMament. Here paſſed an Act, in Favour of 
he K ing's Prerogative, and another concerning 
eligion, But, as neither of theſe was agree- 
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able to the Republicans and Fanaticks in gene- 
al; ſo, even ſome Men, of eminent Stations 
n the Church itſelf, have not been aſhamed 
to miſrepreſent them as Innovations in the Kirk 
and Subverſions of its Conſtitution! Whereas 
that pretended Conſtitution was but a Novelty, 
of Yeſterday's Growth, founded in a Mob- 
Reformation from the primitive Standard, unde 
Pretence of Zeal againſt Popery; and alh th 
Alteration now aimed at, was but to recover 
it, as near as might be, to an Uniformity with 
the truly-reformed Church of England. 
; 9. How were theſe Regulations received? 
A According to the Spirit and Prejudices of 
the Party. Some were averſc to any Liturgy, as 
{tinting them in their AﬀeRation of Extempore 
Prayer; others, particularly to that of England, 
as if it had been but an Engliſi Maſs-Book ! 
Some were againſt the Diſtinctions of Habits 
of the Clergy, as ſuperſtitious; others, chictly 
zoainſt the Surplice, as a Rag of the Whore of 
Babylon ! Some were ſo prejudiced againſt that 
— Banner of the Chriſtian Warfare, th 
roſs, that they refuſed the Sign of it, even a 
the Admiſſion of Members into Chriſt's Chu! 
and Service, by Baptiſm l And many were ſ 
janatically mad, as to ſtrike at the very Eſſen 
tals of a Church, and to oppoſe Epiſcopac 
Itſelf, as well as all Rites, Ceremonies and Diſ- 
cipline, except of their own deviſing! .. 
How was ſuch a Spirit of Oppoſitio 
kept up among Men of Senſe, and in a Chri- 


: 


ſtian Country? 
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A Not by any good Arguments or Reaſon- 
ing, but by the Influence of certain great Men 
who through Pique and Envy, or other elf. 
ntereſted Views, did underhand foment anc 
ncourage all Occaſions of Diſſention and Mu 
r gratifying their private Pathons at the Ex- 
oo the public Tranquili7xr . 
What — were taker at home 
N againſt theſe growing Evils?? 
A. Laud (now promoted to the See of Can 
terbury, 79 hover exerted his Author 
to reſtore the Diſcipſine of the Church to ſuc 
an Uniformity, as it had enjoyed under ſevera 
of his worthy Predeceſſors. But, Archbiſhor 
' Abbot having, for many Years, given al ofe 
to the 'Non-Conformiſts, 'ithey were nbw/te 
como ſo ſtiff. necked and head-ftrong, that (i 
Sons of Brhialſ) they would not bear 
Yoke of Diſcipline, and ſtopped their Bar 
againſt al) Admonitions to the Put 
of Obedience to their lawful Superiors;'* The 
kneeling at the Holy Communion, e 
Surplice, the Office of Confirmation 
of Saints-Days, at the Altar and | 
Name of Jeſus, the placing the Commune 
Table, and calling it an Altar, and ſuch l 
were made Occafions of Scandal to thbſe u 
Brethren, whoſe tender Conſciences — 
4 Gnat, but did not flick at ſwallowing 
Camel: never conſidering, that the Commanc 
of lawful Superiors, unleſs evidently unlawfu 


in their own Nature, are to be obeyed for C 
ſcrenc 
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eng Sl (by God's expreſs Authority) un- 
der Pain of Damnation 

9, What Cenſures did the Non-Conformiſls 
aſs upon theſe Uſages ? 

A. As if they had been Superſtitious, Popilh, 
r even Anti-Chriſtian; whereas theſe very 
Men themſelves did inſiſt to carry the keeping 
the Sabbath to the very-Height of Judaiſm ; 
as if our Lord's-Day, or Sunday, (which is t 
N Day of the Week) maſt neceſfarily be ob 
ſerved, under the Chriſtian Oeconomy, in t 
very Game Manner, as was preſcribed to t 
ws, in their peculiar Ceremonial Law, fo 
the Obſervation of the Safurdey, which | is th 
ſeventh Day /. „iF vac 

2 To what Lengths, did che Se 
now, proceed againſt the Non · Confotmiſts? 
A. Some of them were ſuſpended by t 
Ordinaties; ſome proſecuted inthe High: Coov 
miffton-Caurt-; and a ſew of the moſt audaci 
ous Incendiaries undetwent the Puniſhment 
Mutilation in the Pillory, by Sentence. of 4 
Star-Chamber, - Theſe Exerciſes of Diſcipli 
ſerved to raiſe a Clamour of a worſe than Ds 
clefian Perſecution | Though none of the Part 
ſuffered Suſpenſion at the Gallows, as ſeveral 
them did, for the like Crimes, in the Reign oſ 
their much-admired Queen Eligabetb: Anc 
eren, in the moderate Archbiſhop Abbot's Time 
there were more Sentences, of Suſpenſion, anc 
der Eccleſiaſtical Puniſhments, every ſever} 
R 4 Vea 
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Vears, than in all the ſeven Years of Archbiſhop 
Laud's Government. 

What were the Crimes, to Juſtify theſe 
i Severities ? 

A. To mention but one or two; Dr. Leigb- 
ton, a Scotch Phyſician, had, during the Naſt 
Parliament, dedicated to them his Sion's Plea; 
wherein he not only ſolicited them to þi// all 
the Biſhops, and\ſmite them under the fifth Rib, 
{bat called the Queen an /dolatreſs, a Canaanite, 
nd a Daughter of Heth, &c. William Prynn, 
a Lawyer, in his Hiſprio-Maſfiæ, 16 3a, did not 
only write profeſſedly againſt Stape-Plays, 
Maſques and Dancing, but againſt the keepirig 
+Chrifimas, and other public Feſtivals; loading 
the Biſhops and Clergy: in general, the Church 
Diſcipline and Worſtip, as well as the 


and Court, with Nuillery and Reflections, in 0 
the moſt brutiſh Stile of Satyr: And ugain, 1 
un his News from Ipfivich, 1636, he Ailes 'y 
the Archbiſhop, Arcb-agert for the Devil, t 
and the reſt of the . Luaciferion Tord. 2 
\Bifhops, execrable Traytors, &c. - Henry Burton, | 
one of the London-Clergy, publiſhed, not only m 
ſeveral virulent Pamphlets (as Prynn alſo did) | 
but even Sermons full of Schiſm and Sedition: be 
And Jobn Baſtwick, a Phyſician, was no leſs 1. 
| — for his Libellous Litanies, &c. In tb 
tall which, theſe Incendiaries, and many others, An 
ſcemed to imitate (if not to exceed) the Malice iby 
and Scurrility of . Mar-Prelate, for which by 
F was deſervedly banged by Queen That, fac 
67 | 
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| THE; though theſe Men eſcaped now wi 
| their Lives, and. were afterwards honoured 
the Party, as glorious Confeſſor * 
2. How was the King now furniſhed wi 
Supplies to ſupport him in his Adminiſtration 
ww The. factious Behaviour of the 
| mons- in the late Parliaments (who, under 
Shew of Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, ha 
engaged him ine ve Wars, for the 
corery of the Palatiuate, and the Relief of Ro 
| chel, and yet would not give him the timel 
Aſſiſtance for either) forced his Majeſty u 
divers Projects of Loans, Benevolences, Shi 
Money, and others in which; he was 
by numerous Precedents, and the concurren 
Opinion and Jodgmeat of bis Judges And 
however exceptionable any of theſe Exerci 
of the Prerogativs might without a Par 
ment, conſidering his Circumſtances, 
would impute it Wen arbitrary Diſpoſition. i 
this King himſelf, but ſuch whoſe Prejudi 
are ſtronger than their Principles. 1 
| 2. Wbat was the firſt Occaſion taken of 
multuous Oppoſition to the public P 
A. The authorizing the ScatchLiturgy. Tho i 
bad been agreed in the laſt Reign to have ſuch a 
'Liturgy drawn up, yet, when it was compiled, b 
'the Scoteh Biſhops, ' and approved by the Ki 
/Ind began to be uſed in Divine Service, at Edin- 
iburgh, 23 Fuly, 1637, the very Dregsot the Pr 
byterian Mob (ſpirited up underhand by thei! 
fQious Demogogues) tumgltuouſly interrup rw 
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the Dean, who officiated in elk, as well 


as the Biſhop in the Pulpit; and purſued them 
home, to the Peril of their Lives, notwith- 
ſanding all the Authority of the Londs of the 
Council, Judges, and other Magiſtrates there 
preſent. And, ſoon after that, another great 
Rabble outragiouſly aſſaulted the Council and 
Magiſtrates themſelves : Which, was ſoon 
followed by a Petition, in the Name of all 
the Men, Women, Children and Servants of 
Edinburgh, againſt the Liturgy ; and another 
from the Noblemen, Gentry, . Miniſters, and 
Burgeſſes of the ſame City, againſt the Liturgy 
and Canons. 4 hind iid es 4 a2 
2, How weretheſe Qutrages reſented by the 
King and his Counci _ 
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Proclamations were publiſhed ſuitable to 
the Occaſion., But ſome of the Counſellors 
themſelves (and namely Karl of Traguaire, 
Lord Treaſurer of Scotland) being ſecretly. in 
Concert with the Mutiniers, had artfully puſhed 
the Affair to ſuch Extremes, on Purpoſe, to 
ruin the Biſhops, and embarraſs, the Govern- 
ment, that no Regard was had to Authority, 
either in Church or State. And, now alſo, 
Carmichae] the Treaſurer-Depute, Hape, the 
Lord Advocate, and Hamilton, the Juſtice- 
Clerk, declaring themſelves in Favour of the 
Faction, the Biſhops were deſerted. by all the 
| Council, except Sir Fobn Hay, the Clerk-Re- 
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2. „What Uſe did the Faction make of this 
| Advantage ? r 
A. They proteſted againſt the Proclamations, 
formed th.rhſelves into Tables or Claſſes, _ 
engaged together, in a wicked Covenant, 
Marc, 1637, without any Colour of —* 
rity. By the meer” Force of which, moſt of 
yg who retained the true Principles of Loy- 
and Conformity, were driven to London 
for Refuge : Only foi of the Biſhops continued 
in thele Coutricy of which; Ramſey, Gra bam, 
and Fairiy, to | avid Per ſecution, fcandalouſly 
complied with the Times, and renounced their 
Order; while Gutbry, ' Biſhop of Murray, (to 
bis immortal Honour) bravely ſtood the Brunt, 
and bore the Loſs of his and Fortune, 
for maintaining the Lawfulneſs, and Eſſential 
Rights, of Epiſtopacy to his Death.” 
9. What M did the King take, to 
reduce the Covenanters to his Obedience ? | 
A. He untiappily ſent down the Marquis cf 
Hamilton, his High-Commilſioner, in 1638, 
with Authority to try the Force of Reaſon 
among them. But, theſe” good Chtiſtians 
roundly told him, They would ſooner renounce 
their Baptiſm than the Covenant ! At the fame 
Time, they wete ſo hardy, as to block up the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, and to provide themſelves 
with Arms. They peremptorily infiſted to 
bave a general Aſſembly and Parliament called, 
with, or without the King's Authority, And, 
when the Commiſſioner had given Way to the 
convening 
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cobvening them at Gla/zew, their Preſbyteries © 


| preſumed to ſummon the Biſhops to appear be- 
fore the Aſſembly, as Offenders, in order to 
their being formally tried, and Epiſcopacy it- 
ſelf abolithed, by that learned Judicature , 
'whereof ſome of the Members could neither 
\write nor read! And yet, ſuch (even Lay-El- 
ders) were to judge of Hereſy, and to pro- 
nounce their deciſive Sentence on the Doctrines 
of Arminius, &c. When the packed Aſſembly 
met, the Biſhops put into the Commiſſioner's 
Hand, a Declinator, or Proteſtation, againſt 
the Juriſdiction itſelf, as well as againſt the II- 
legality and Nullity of the Elections, and the 
eſſential Defect of Qualifications in the Mem- 
bers elected. Notwithſtanding this, the Aſ- 
ſembly proceeding arbitrarily in their own Way, 
without Regard to Reafon, Law, primitive 
Uſage, or Authority of any kind, Yea, even 
after the Commiſſioner had, in the King's 
Name, diſſolved them, under Pain of Treaſon, 
they continued their Seſſions every Day, for 
ſeveral Weeks, till they had paſſed Cenſures 
upon the Liturgy, Canons and Ordinal, and 
the Acts of all former Aſſemblies, contrary to 
their preſent unprecedented Proceedings, de- 
poſed the Biſhops, and excommunicated ſuch, 
as reſuſed to ſubmit to their pretended Autho- 
rity. During all which Time, there was, by 
ſecret Agents, a cloſe Correſpondence kept up, 
not only with the diſaffected Party in England, 
but even with Cardinal Richlieu, in Mga» to 
widen 
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— widen the Breach, and render a Reconciliation 
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imptacticable: And, in ſhort, they raiſed an 
Army, ſeized Edinburgb, and all the Regalia. | 

9. What was the Conſequence of theſe re- 
bellious Proceedings? N 
A. What could be done, but to reduce them 
by Arms, whom nothing elſe could reclaim? 
Previous to which, his Majeſty publiſhed a 
Declaration, to ſatisfy all reaſonable Men, of 
the Juſtice of his Cauſe. In the Spring, 1639, 
he marched againſt them with an Army, ſu- 
perior in Number, and well provided. The 
Covenanted Scots, under the Command of 
Leſlie, appeared in the Field. But, when the 
two Armies were in View, the Scots, truſting | 
more to their Friends among the Engliſh, than 
to their -own Arms, petitioned for a Treaty of 
Pacification ; - which the King was too eaſily 
perſuaded to grant them, 18 June, 1639. 
For, no ſooner had he diſbanded his Forces, 
but the Rebels renewed a Declaration, of their 
reſolving to adhere to their Covenant and for- 
mer Proceedings. Upon this, the King, in- 
ſtead of going in Perſon, to hold a Parliament 


0 


there, as he intended, ſent Traquaire, his Gy. 
, 


miſſioner, to -repreſent him. The Aſſembly, 
meeting at Edinburgh, 12 Auguſt, declared 
Epiſcopacy unlawful, confirmed the Covenant, 
and all the late riotous and ſchiſmatical Proceed- 
ings: And, in the Parliament which met, 31 
Aug. all the Acts of the Aſſembly were confirm-/ 
ed; and, to make up an Appearance of the 
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by the Conſtitution, made one eſſential Part, 


| their Deputies being ſent up to Court, to juſtify 
| their Conduct, had thereby an Opportunity 
| ſecretly to concert Meafures with their diſſaffect- 
ed Brethren here; who (as well as their Friends 
in France and Holland) encouraged them to re- 
new their Rebellion, with Aſſurance of a pow- 
erful Party to join them. 
9. What Effect had this Concert ? 
A. The Scots actually invaded England, the 
next Year, with another Army, and made 
; themſelves Maſters of Durham and Newcaſtle, 
while the King was advanced fo near as York, 
to chaſtiſe them: But, having Reaſon to ſuſpect 
the Loyalty of ſome of his Troops, he was per- 
ſuaded to condeſcend to a Treaty at Rippon, 
and a Ceffation of Arms. For, the diſaffected 
at home artfully contrived, by all Means, to 
' hinder his Majeſty from puniſhing the Scots 
Rebels as they deſerved, that the Scots might 
be able, in their Turn, to affiſt them in the 
Rebellion, which they were projecting againſt 
' him in England. In the mean Time, the 
King, by the Advice of Archbiſhop Laud, the 


quis of Homilton, and Wentworth —_ 
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| (and the firſt) of the Three Eſtates, they deviſed 
{a Third, of the -Lairds or Barons. To all 
which Proceedings, and others highly deroga- 
tory to the Crown, the Lord Commiſſioner, 
Traquaire, ſurprizingly aſſented in Form, Af. 
ter the Prorogation of the Scots Parliament, 
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Three Eſtates, inſtead of the Biſhops, who, 
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| Barl of Strafferd) had reſolved to try the Af- 


fections of his Engliſh Subjects, in a fourth 


Parliament, which met, 13 April, 1640. 
| The King repreſented to them the Affronts 
received from the Scots, and deſired a ſea- 
ſonable Supply in a Parliamentary Way; pro- 
' miſing to give up his Claim to the Ship-Money, 
and ſatisfy every other reaſonable Demand. 
Inſtead of regarding the King's Honour, or 
' their own Duty and Danger, the Commons 


eagerly fell upon the old Complaint of Grie- 


vances ; and even voted it a Breach of their 
Privileges, that the Houſe of Lords (after ſe- 
veral Conferences) had voted the Preference to 
be due to the King's Buſineſs! This cauſing 


Heat between the two Houſes, and the Com- 
mons ſeeming unmovable towards the King's 
Service, his Majeſty haſtily diſſolved that Par- 
liament, 5 May; though he ſoon had Reaſon 
to repent, either that he diſſolved this, or after- 
wards called another. 

9. How ſoon did he call another? 

A. In the fame Year ; which accordingly! 
met, 3 Nov. 1640, and, being permitted to 
continue their Seſſion, under the ſtale Pre- 


tence of Reformation and Redreſs of Grievances, 
overthrew the Church and Crown, murdered 
the beſt of Princes, deprived their Fellow-Sub- 
ects of the true Religion, Liberty, Property, 
and Life itſelf, exerciſed arbitrary Power be- 
yond all Example, and left an indelible 9 
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of Infamy upon the very Name of ſuch Pro 


teſtant-Reformers 


Time? 
A. The Synodical Acts of the Convocation ; 
the Great-Council of the Peers at 2% ; and 
the opening the Treaty at Rippon. k 
2, What were thoſe Acts of Convocation p 
A. According to ancient Cuſtom and the 
vndoubted Privilege of the Church, the Bi- 
(ſhops and Clergy were. duly ſummoned to aſ- 
ſemble in Convocation, the next Day after the 
[meeting of the Parliament: And, as they were 
always convened by diſtinct Writs, {o there 
we diſtinct Writs alſo neceſſary to their Diſ- 
folution, Thus, the laſt Parliament mecting, 
03 3 April, the Convocation met the 14th, and 
da Commiſſion to explain the old Canons, and 
ake new ones, While they were ſo imployed, 
the Parliament was diſſolved. But (agreeable 
to a Precedent in Queen. El:zabeth's Time, and 
he Opinion of the moſt eminent Judges and 
awyers) the Convocation being independent 
on the Parliament, was authorized by a new 
ommiſſion to continue their Seſſion, as a Sy- 
od, and proceed in this neceſſary Work. And 
ow feveral Canons were paſſed ; particularly, 
ainſt the Growth of Popery, againſt the Soct- 
nan Hereſy, for the Reſtraint of of Seftaries, &c. 
Which, with ſome others, drawn up in the Sy- 
nod, and approved according to Law, by the 


9. What paſſed moſt remarkable i in the mean| 


King and his Council, were ſubſcribed unani- 
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moyſly by the Synods of both Provinces; n 
one Member of either diffenting thereto, ex- 
cept Biſhop Goodman of Gloceſter; who was 
therefore fu ed, by Laud the Metropolitan, 
on a juſt Suſpicion of Popery, which, Goodman 
himſelf, afterwards openly profeſſed on his 
'Death-Bed. 4 
_ 2, How was this Diſcipline received by t 
People? Th 

A. With great Applauſe, by all the tru 
Friends of the Church of England, and as great 
Indignation by its open and ſecret Enemies. 
For, during the Seſſion, a Mob of go mad 
an Attack upon the Archbiſhop's Palace a 
Midnight ; and reſolved to have done the lik 
on the Convocation alſo, but were happily pre 
vented by the King's allowing them a Guard o 
the Militia, About the fame Time, libellou 
Papers were poſted up, inciting the Rabble 
againſt the Archbiſhop, as a Favourer of Po- 
pery ; though the wiſer People, of all Sorts, well 
knew the contrary ; and that the real Ground 
of Diſaffection to him was, (and till is) his 
Loyalty to the King, and Zeal for the Reform- 
ed Church of England. So that, it is generally 
believed, the main Exception againſt that Con- 
vocation in which he preſided, was their draw- 
ing up the f Canon for the Service of the 
Crown, and flatly condemning Reſiſtance of 
Authority upon any Pretence whatſoever ; which 
plain Scripture-Docttine of Paſſive Obedience, 
and Non-Reſiſtance, thoſe wretched CH 
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the Scots covenanting Rebels, afterwards charg- 
ed upon him, as tending to the utter Ruin and 

en/laving of all Eftates and Kingdoms !l 
9. Are theſe Canons, of 1640, x now in 


Force ? 
A, They are laid aſide, as it were, ty 


general Conſent: And yet, it is hard to 
any good Reaſon, why they ſhould be deem 
any whit leſs valid, than thoſe of 1603; fin 
it is apparent, by the Law, and the uncontra 
dicted Practice of the Church, that Canons 
never been made by any other Authority. 
2, What was the great Council of Peers at 


York? © 11 
A. In the Interval, between os two i 


liaments, in 1640, the King, being attacke 
by the Scots in the North, and jealous of 
diſaffected Engliſb in the South, ſummoned all 
the Nobility of England, to attend him at 


' York, 24 Sept. to give him their Advice u 
the preſent Situation of his Affairs. And 5 
by their Advice, that the Treaty was agreed t 
be held at Rippon. 7 
| 9, What was the Effect of that Treaty? 
Ai. It began, 1 Ocf. by Commiffioners on 
both Sides, and was ſpun out by the Scots 
tie 16th, before the preliminary: Articles we were 
aged, {> that the Conditions of Peace co * 
not be ok ited before the next Parliament wis 
to meet; viz. on that unlucky 3 Nov. 


"By 


[which Tune, the Hagliſb Lords themſelves be- 
ing all obliged to attend at Weſtminſler, the 
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std, 
; Scots Commiſſioners, of courſe, procured the 
Treaty to be adjournec to London g, where they 
had many Friends, and the better Opportunity 
to concert their Meaſures with the Party. -- 
2. How did this Parliament proceed? 
A. The Commons were full of Complaints 
of Grievances, and many virulent Speeches 
were made againſt the Church and Crown, full 
of much Satyr and Declamation, but little 
Proof or ſolid Argument. Petitions were alſo 
artfully procured againſt the Church-Govern- 
ment, ſubſeribed by Multitudes of the Rabble: 
Among whom were thoſo learned Caſuiſts, the 
London Apprentices, and Porters; the laſt of 
whom, complained of Epiſcopacy, as 42 Bur- 
then too heavy even for their Shoulders, Nor 
were there wanting, even among the Clergy! 
themſelves; ſome Judaſes, who were corrupt 
and for ward enough to betray the Cauſe of 
Cbriſt and his Chureh, to promote the Rebellion 
againſt the King, and the Ruin of the Hierar- 
hy ! And now, Schiſm and Sedition being re- 
ſpeed as meritorious, the vileſt Miſcreants who 
had been puniſhed, much below their Demerits, 
wete honoured as Martyrs or Confeſſors for the 
Cauſe! Thus, among the foremoſt, Burton, 
Prynn, and Baſtwick, were not only ſet at Li- 
betty, but, triumphantly conducted by a grea 
Multitude into London, with prophane Hoſan- 
nals, and even voted an arbitrary Reparation, 
out of the Eſtates of thoſe who had deſervedly 
paſſed the Cenſures upon them. The Earl of 
S 2 Strafford, 
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Toad 7 no ſooner took his Seat in Parliament, | 
but he was impeached of Treaſon, and ſent | 
to the Tower; as Archbiſhop Laud alſo was 
oon after bim. The Land Fino Finch, 
and Secretary Vindebunt, eſcaped the like by 
,Flight. Thus, the King was not only robbed 
of his ableſt and moſt faithful Counſellors, but 
others were intimidated to ſerve him, for Fear 
of an arbitrary Houſe of Commons, before 
whom, true Loyalty was an unpardonabie 
Crime, and Innocence no Juſtification}, 
2. How did bis Majeſty act the while ? 
! A. Hr demonſtrated, that he was ſo far from 
an Intention to violate the juſt Rights and Pri- 
vileges of his People, that he reſtrained his on 
Prerogative within narrower Bounds, chan had 
ever bern done by any of his Predeceflars, | 
Thus, he not only quite all Claim to Ship- 
Money, but condeſcended to aboliſh the Star- 
Chamber and High- Commiſſion-Courts, which 
had been held of undiſputed Authority ; the 
ſormer, by Common Law, confirmed by | 
Statute, in King Henry vii's Time, and the | 
latter, by Statute, at the Acceſſion of Queen | 
Elizabeth: He not only provided for the fte · 
quent Meeting of -Parhaments (at leaſt, once 
in three Years; ) but even diſabled himſelf to 
diflolve the preſent, without their own Con- 
ent. All which amazing Conceſſions, were 
not received by them as Acts of Grace, ot 
Marks of his fatherly Affection, but as the Effects 


f meer Nec eſſity; which, therefore, — 
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only to embolden an ungenerous and ungratefu | 
Party, to inſiſt on further Demands, till they 
were enabled to overturn the Conſtitution, both 
in Church and State; which. their. (ſhameleſs 
Advocates are yet pleaſed to call. reftoring the 
| Government to its ancient and natural State! 
| 2, What became of the Earl of Strafford? 
A. He was formally tried by his Peers, on 
ſan Impeachment of High-Treaſon, in 28 Ar- 
ticles: But he made his Defence ſo much to 
his Advantage, that the Commons fearing his 
Acquittal,- refolved to cut him off by an Act of 
Attainder; though they were driven to the 
moſt deteſtable  Artifices, before they could 
bring it to paſs. The Bill meeting with much 
Oppoſition in the Houſe of Peers, a tumul- 
tuous Mob was brought down. to the Parlia- 
'ment-Hpufe, inſulting the Lords with Clamours, 
of Juſtice, and thereby .ftightning fame from, 
the Houſe, and others into a Compliance: 
Nor did they ſtop there, but riotouſly came ta 
M biteball too, repeating their inſolent Clamour, 
with audacious Menaces againſt the King him- 
ſelf. However, his Majeſty never. could 
be prevailed with to aſſent to the Bill, till a 
Letter was brought him, in the Earl's own 
Name, deſiring that he might be ſacrificed to 
the public Peace. Thus, the Bill of Attainder 
paſſed, together with that for continuing the 
Parliament, 10 May, 1641, and this great 
Man was beheaded the 12th: But the good 
S 3 on 
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King repented to his Dying og-Day, tha t be had bad 
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ſo far given way to the Fury of his — 
Did they not now immediately proceed 
1200 Archbiſhop Laud ? © 

A. Not yet, They gave him firft the Mor- 
lüßcation to ſee the Church deſtroyed. 
| 2. How did they bring it about 

A. After a Multitude of Petitions and 
Speeches, and vexatious Proſecutions of parti 
cular Perſons and Things, under Pretence of 
Innovations, they made an open Attack upon 
the Biſhops, to deprive them of their ancient 
and fundamental Right to ſit and vote in Par- 
liament: To facilitate Which, a Mob of Ap- 
prentice-· Boys and others, filled the Lobby with 
Outcries of No Biſhop 5! reviling theit Cha- 
racter, and outraging their Perſons. Thus 
did they procure the paſſing their Actg of Re- 
formation: > Thus did they reform away one of 

the Three Eftates, and render the Legillature 
eſſentially defe@tive! 

2. Where was the Scots — al this Time? 
we arters in the North of - Eng- 
land, 250 here et provided for, with ample 
Contributions, Nor were the Commons in Par- 
liament willing to part with their dear Brethren, 
(whoſe Arrival and Stay here had coſt England, 
' T100000 |, befides Damages,) till, with their 
+ Concurrence, they had weakened the King's 


| 


Authority, and wreſted the Power in a Manner 
out of his Hands. At length, inſtead of being 


W as Rebels, they were diſmiſſed with a 
Reward 
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Regard of, Jager 128 their. 12 7 4 
ſtance, beſides 8 fo I. a Day, allowed for the 
Saba of their, Troaps. This being {tiled 
by Treaty, 7 Aug. 1641, abs, Army, was diſ— 
banded, and the King went ſoon after into 
Scotland, where. he, held a Parliament, and 
made amazing Conceſſiqns, which, would have 
contented any but ſuch, inveterate Rebels as he 
had always to deal with, 

9.. How did the Engliſh Commons proceed, 
turing the King's Abſence in Scotland? 

A. "They, by. _ Arne of a thin Houſe) 
took upon them an unpre ecedented Au e . 


to EE the Ukages of 12 8 | 


ders of the, Biſhops, and th the Canans of... the 
Church, 3: .ifluiogt their rr n Pie J 


ing Church- Government and. (as if 
they had-been, a Coungil of, le ). with- 
out copſulting the Congoeation, j pri 
Concurrence of the Lore 91 455 wo | 
the King” 8 Authority; ; and regis be Ll 


Obedience to their on Qrders, y 
had: boldly cenſured the Ga ae e. He he 
regular way of Convocgt hne 97 5920 Lang: 


vation ! Then, under. Fee ot3again(t 
them, they mult: haye., a, Guard. to! —_= cir 
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ſiting 3 in, Safety; while, even at ter. the, mot 
amazing Conceſſions, and all their Griey, ances, 


actually redreſſed, they: were preparinga ſhocking 
and libellous Remonſtranceof Mal- Admigiſira- 
tion, to entertain the King at his;Return,, an 
Purpoſe to quarrel with their Sovereign, Fa | 
| elay 
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ave the greateſt Handle to the King's Enemies 

was, the breaking out of the Rebellion, and 
bloody Maſſacre of many thouſand Proteſtants, 
in Felon, 23 Oct. 1641. This was begun by 
the Papiſts, be pretended to .a Commiſſion 
from the King; which, though known to be 
a Forgery, and forented by the Covenaiiters 
e was, (and ſtill 1 induſtriouſly re- 
ported by his Enemies, to prejudice his People 
_ him. 

2. What Care was taken to ſuppreſs the 
Triſh Rebellion? 

A. The King frequently preſſed the two 
— 1 to haſten over the neceſſary Forces. 
But all his Overtures were of little Weight; for 
they kept them, to ſerve their Turn againſt the 
King himſelf in England. 

9: What were the Steps now taken towards 
| a'Rupture in England ? 
A. Beſides the Guards appointed, under Pre- 
tence to ſecure them againſt the Tumults which 
themſelves had underhand fomented, they firſt 
preſumed to ſet a Guard alſo upon the Tower 
of London, as well as to ſeize the Town and 
Magazines at Hull, which they committed to 
the Truſt of Sir Fobn Hotham, without ſo much 
as aſking the King's Conſent; and then de- 
manded the Tower of London, and all the 
ptincipal Forts, and the whole Militia of the 
Kingdom, to be put into ſuch Hands as they 
ſhould, be pleaſed to confide in, In the mean 
1 Time, 
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Time, they had fo ordered it, that the People, 
in fome Places, had formed themſelves into 
Companies, choſen their own Officers, and 
taken upon them to regulate the Militia; 
whereby the Sword was actually wreſted ou 
of the Sovereign's Hand, and that Uſurpation 
juſtiſied hy the two Houſes, 1 Marcb, 1641. 

2 Where-was the King all this while? 
A. Finding his Palace of Mbitebhall beſet 
with outragious Mobbs, he removed 10 Homp 
ton-Court and Windsor, in January: From 
thence, having conducted his Queen and th 
Princeſs of Orange to Dover, (in their Way 
towards: Holland) in Frbruary, he moved 
Northward, to .;keep his Court at Tori, 
Marci, 1641, but had not yet taken any Meas 
fares for War: And indeed, the amazing Cons 
ceſſions which his Majeſty: had made to he 
Demands of the Parliament, are a pla Proof, 
that he had not yet entertained any Thoughts 
of having Recourſe to Arms againſt them 
9. Ho did the two Houſes nom proceed? 
A. They publiſhed an Ocdinance, for ſettling 
the Militia, by their own Power, 5 March, 
164.1, made the Earl of Warwick Commander 
of the Fleet; againſt the King's. Will, 4 1 March, 

1642, juſtified Hotham in his having ſhut t 
Gates of Hull againſt the King in Perſon, .23 
April, 1642, - muſtered the Dopdon  Trained- 
Bands, 10 May, and iflued Orders to the ad- 
jacent Counties to do the like; impeached g 
Peers for attending the King at York, in Fune ;| 
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of their Forces, 12 b ce 


D. Had the Kid yet, ava 0 Pre; parati 
bor His Defence * * dr pe WW 


A. He had ſummoned . 7 ſir Te 0 
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nan 88 In Chief, to 1 rs Yor HED, 
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Guard: Buthe was mo Money, Archs [ 
and Ammunition, till he received ſome, .i in one 
ſmall Ship, ſent him by the Queen, 2, June; 
and it was 22 Aug. before he ſet up his Stan- 
dard at Nottingbam, and then too, wry weak; 
ly ſupported. 

9. How did the two Holes furniſh them: | 
ſelves with Money to raiſe their Army , >. 

A. They had Recourſe to Subſe bers tions an 
Lam of Money and Plate. And (by the A. 

ſtance of their hirelin Lecturers, and "other 

ulpit-Incendiaries) ſo forward were the de- 
luded People to promote the Good Cauſe of Re- | 
bellion in the two Houſes of Parliament (though 
even againſt their undoubted Rink Feat) 
that above 11,000,000 l. were now raiſe 
the very ſame Methods, which themſelves ha 
voted illegal, and a great Grievance, when 
taken for the neceſſary Service of their Sovereign! 
Nay, we are told by curious Calculators, that 
from the Year 1641, to 1647, above 30, ooo, ooo 
were levied in Taxes; and that the whole of 
the Impoſitions upon the Public, by the preten- 


ded — of Parliament, during their 
Ulur- 


. 
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Vſurpation, ' ande anna 9 
80 — was the public Good, canſt 8 by oe 
Refermers ; and ſuch ix ths nutural Conſequence 
of redr eſſin Grievances by Rebellion] 

Did HoRtilities a6 w begin immediately? 
Ne Some Time was yet ſpent (as be- 
fore) in * -Skirmiſhes; whercin the King had 
as great Advantage of the Argument, as his Ene- | 
mies had of their Numbers. But E ex, having 
at Northampton an Army of 16000. Men 
completely provided, and ih King's Forces. | 
being yet very few, his Majeſty 5g fit ta 
move off, by the wy. of Darby and Stafford, 
towards Shrew There, he got together” | 
looo Foot, and 4000 Horſe,” aud ſet ap a 
Mint for Coinage : And, at the fume time, be | 
received from Oxford, ſome Mone with th 
College-Plate ; Auch Was ſent dia by 
Univerſity, under Pri S y of "Sir 105 
ron, fi ed rince Rupert 
ee RN eng” wet 1 155 The 
principal Towns in The Fg of the Rihgdom, 
the ire to advance t0 are 2a, 
In this 12 oa tw Arti MA 
Edge-Hill, 23 Od. 1642 U 5500 | 
er" was fought, 250 Cover Per 
lity flain ; among whom, was the Fl 
the King's General. Both Sides gl, 
Victory: But the King deer Me 


took anbury-Caftle "Pod F is: g 
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Rebels retired toWarwick,” 
Was any Thing particularly remar 


— 


in this Battle? 9 


A. Yes. Though the Rebels had day: 
pretended an extraordinary Zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and charged the King with 
Popery, and Foreign Forces, yet ſeveral Papi 
were: here taken Priſoners, and even, ſome 
pith Priefts found among thoſe who were hin, 
on the Party of the Parliament. And ſuch 


Marlborough, by the Lords Wilmot and 
the routing the Rebels in Cornwall, by Sir 


was their Zeal, that they made no Scruple to 
etnploy any, who would ſerve: them, wi 
Diſtinction of Country or Religion; inſomuch, 
that, among their Priſoners, 20 or 30 papiſts 
have been taken at a Time, n one: "Troop! ane 
Company. , 

Q. Were the two Arnie quiet the reſt of 
that Year ? 

A. No. The King advancing. 

London, by way of Reading, had à ſharp En- 
gagement at Brentford, 12 Nov. with the Ne- 
bels there poſted, whom they defeated: But, 
(Eſſex approaching with a ſuperior Army, the 
es — good his 2 to Oxford; for 
Winter-Quarters. The other moſt remarkable 
Actions in this Year, were the ſtorming of 


Tay; 


eee 


(Ralph Hopton; the ſtorming of Cirenceſter by 


wher 


Es Rupert; and the Battle of Hopton- Had, 


„ 


(285 | 
where the gallant Earl of OO was ſlain, | 
fighting. victoriouſly. | 
2. What were the chief Tranſactions of the 
next Year? 
A. Before the opening the ſecond Campaign, 
certain Propoſitions were ſent to the King from 
the Members at Weſtminſter (as if they had been 
deſirous of an Accommodation: ) But ſome of 
theſe were ſo plainly deſtructive to the Church | 
and Clergy of England, and the Commiſſioners 
baund up ſo 4081 to their Inſtructions, that the 
teconciling them to Law, Reaſon or Conſcience, 
was utterly impracticable. However, the two 
Houſes (or rather a Rump of each) preſumed, | 
by their own pretended Authority, t paſs an 
Ordinance to alter the usch een 
and to ſequeſter the Eſtates of the Biſhops, and 
other Delinguents (as they called them) who! 
refuſed to join in the Rebellion; and another 
to convene an Aſſembly of Learned, Godly and 
Judiciaus Divines (ſo called) to conſult for the 
better ſettling the Church; moſt of whom, met to 
that Purpoſe, 1 Fuly, 1643, though exprelly| 
forbidden by the King: And, among 1 
who ſtand foremoſt in the Liſt, are ſeveral Lords 
and other Members of the two Houſes; whoſe 
Learning and Judgment in Divinity may be 
beſt judged of by the Godlineſs of their Practice 
and Proceedings: Nor were the reſt clected by 
the regular Clergy, in any legal or cuſtomary} 
Way, but by the very Commons themſelves, | 
who had newly made ſuch an Outcry againſt 
the 
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and Orthodox Clergy haraſſed, plundered, im- 


: [en Ibo: late Convocation ! In ſhort, 
aſter all the Clamout᷑ about Religion, the Care 


| of iti Which vruS now transferred from a Con- 
vosation to: a new. Aſſembly of Divines, was 
from them transferred tb the Houſe of Commons, 
and from thence to the Mob : Between whom 
the regular Clergy ſuffered ſuch" a Perſecution, 
and = Chart ea duch a Deformation, as is 
| ec en to\hetparalleled, even in the Pagan An- 

in 9 Places within the Power of 
ee all the Monuments of 


| Superſtitiau (as Church-Ocnaments eſpecially 
ulere then called) were defaced, and the Loyal 


tiſoned and ſequeſtered, as Malignants and 
apiſts, by Men who were open Rebels theni- 


ſelxos, actually managed by Popiſh Engines, 


and Favobters even ot the Alcaran furlelf; whoſe 


| Sonar werte ha / leſs eruel than the ſevereſt 


Inquiſition L And Treachery and Hypocriſy, 
Tr ar and  Profaneneſs, Enthuſiaſm 


and Atheifis, together with a Violation of all 


the Laws of Natute and Humanity, wete the 
natura] Bffects of ſuch a Revolution! 
2, Were the King's Forces patient spe ctaton 
| of all, this? 
A. No. This Year, 1043, was: 2 Cam- 
paign of great Action, and generally ſucceſifol 
to the Royaliſts. The moſt remarkable Events 

were, the Victory over Fairfax, by the Earbof 

Newcaſtle, at Brambam-Moor ; another over 


the Earl of Szamford, by Sir Ralph Hepton, at 
Stratton 3 
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"Stratton ; another, by Prince Rupert, At Chal- 
grave-Field, where Col, Hampden was mortally 
wounded, in the very Place where he had firſt' 
' exerciſed his Men in rebellious Arms; another, 
over Fairfax, ' by the Earl of Newcafth, at 


Adderton-Heath ; another over Waller, by ie 


Marquis of Hartford; &c. at Lanſdhun and * 7 wil 
again, dy the Lord Wikmet,' at Roundway- | 
Deum; Prince . uh Briſtol by A.. | 
faule / and Prince Maurice obl igin 8 


facrendee,” But the Sieges of Gore 
Plymou 


th, and: Nomtdviehy/ i were without — 
on one Side,” as that of Newark was on the 
other; in Conſequence of which laſt, the R- 
bels quitted Lincoln, and other neighbouring 
Towns“. 

2, What Meaſures did the Rebels now take, 
to ſtand their Ground againſt the King? 

A. Inſtead of any Thoughts of * to 
their Duty, the Commons had the Impudence 
to impeach the Queen of High- Treaſon, for 
aſſiſting the King with Arms and Ammunition; 
and ſent Commiſſioners to the Scots: Covenan- 
ters, who had before promiſed them Aſſiſtance, 
on Condition of their taking the Covenant, and 
uniting with them in Kirk-Diſcipline, Worſhip 
and Government. And now, their Military 
Affairs being cloudy, they entered into a Con- 
federacy; and the two Houſes, together with 
the Aſſembly and Scots Commiſſioners, _—_ in 
St, Margaret's Weſtminſ/lef, 25 Sept. 1643. 
take the Solemn League and Covenant, Wh 


great 
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great Formality. Thus, they who were averſe. 
to any Uniformity in Decency and Order, 
under a regular Government both in Chureh 1 
and State, could heartily come into an Uni- 
formity, contrary to all Order and Authority in 
[either! And though the ſmalleſt Penalties of 
| Non-conformity to legal Injunctiops were com- 
| plained of, as intolerable Gficinehs, all Fer- 
tons were now required to obey theſe ſeditigus 
and treaſonable Ordinances, under Pain of the 
nigbeſt Forfeitures and Confilcations! Nay, 
this 1zo! of the Covenant was afterwards gr- 
dered to be hung up in Churches, when the 
pious Reformers had firſt tore down the Creed, 
he Lord's-Prayer, and Ten-Commandments, 
as well as the King's Arms; which indeed, 
could not have ſtood together, without. con- 
tronting and reproaching each other. 
2. Did the Scots now join, in Rebellion, 
with their covenanted Brethren? 1 
A. Ves, in direct Contradiction to their oh 
Laws, and late Treaties with the King. Hut 
their Jeſuitical Caſuiſts could find a 


a Way for 
hem to enter England, with an Army to fight, 
gainſt the King, without making War againſt 
ngland ! Accordingly, they entered, 1 5 Jan. 
1643, above 20,000 ſtrong. Run. Lords 
9. What were the other moſt remarkable 
aſſages in the mean Time? Eſer, 
A. An Exciſe impoſed upon the People (fot 4 
he public Good) by Ordinance. of the two, 
louſes, 22 July, 1643. A Truce made with WF 80 
| * the PP 
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"the Triſh Rebels, by the Marquis of Ormond, 


15 Sept. An Ordinance for ſeizing the Re- 


venues of the King, Queen and Prince, (for 
the Good of his Majeſty and the Common-| 


Wealth) 21 Sept, A_ counterfeit Great-Seal 
made, in Oppoſition to the King's, 30 Now 
Their expoſing the Regalia to Contempt andSale; 
and hanging up one of the King's Meſſengers | 
as a Spy : And the King's calling a Parliament | 
at Oxford, of ſuch Members of both Houſes, as, 
retained a Senſe of their Duty, and could not 
concur in the rebellious Proceedings of the 


j 


Men remaining at Weſtminſter ; which Parlia- 
ment met accordingly, 22 January. 280 
9, What Appearance was there of Mem- 
bers in the Parliament at Oxford? | 
A. Of the Peers there remained not a fifth | 


Part at Weſtminſter. The reſt (except thoſe | 


who were either in Exile or Confinement) did | 
generally attend the King's Service, But, of 
the Commons, it ſeems, the greater Number 
continued at Weſtminſter. 

9. How did the Parliament at Oxford exert 
againſt the Rebels. LET. 

A. They voted all thoſe who aſſiſted the 
Scots Invaders, to be Traitors : And that the 
Lords and Commons remaining at Veſtminſter, 
for raifing Forces under the Command of 
Eſex, for conſenting to the Scots Invaſion, and 
for counterfeiting the Great-Seal, &c, were 
guilty of Higl-Treaſon, 12 March. And, for 
a Supply to the King's Service, they * 
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iſs, as the Members at Weſtminſter bid 
ale to do before. Aſter which, they 


"Sms. 


were prorogued, 16 4prit; 1644, to to the Sch 
October following, but did not mett any 
more. - C1 * - 1 | 
| : Wbat Progreſs did the Scots Army make? 
A. They advanced to Newcaſtle; 2 Feb. and 
ſummoned the Town without Effect. Thenoe 
they marched the 28th, towards Durban, be- 
ing retarded by frequent Skirmiſhes with the 
Marquis of Nercaſtle, who was not ſtrong 
enough to venture a Battle. In the meat Time, 
Col. Bellafis (Governor of yt) being defestel | 
tat Stiby, and taken by Sir Tho, Fairfax,” the 
Marquis was forced to retire to York, in order 
to ſave that City; which the Rebels or N 


_ [early the next Spring, 


L. What were the principal Actions in the 
next Year? 
A. The ſharp Engagement between "A 
Lord Hopton and Sir Ty, Iliam Waller, at Che- 
ryton- Doun, 29 March, 1644 and that other 
between Fairfax and Colt. Bellafis, at Sei. 
by, 11 April, (in both which, the Rebels 
had the Advantage : ) Prince Rupert's "raifity 
the Siege of Latham-Houſe, (which had been 
gallantly defended againſt the Rebels 18 Weeks, 
{by the Counteſs of Derby) 25 May; and his 
Purſuit of them into Bolton, Gnich he took by 
Storm. After which, he marched to York, 
[then belleged by three Armies ; ; U12, the Scol, 
| com- 


DAN 

— by Leſte, (lately created Earl of 
Leven) and the Engliſt, under the Eart of 
Mancheſter and Gen. Fairfax. On the Ap 

of the Prince, the Beſiegers drew off to 
 Marfton- Moor. There they were attacked by 
the Prince, 2 July: But, after a bloody Battle, 
his Army was routed ; bimſelf retiring with 
the Remains of it towards Chefter ; the . 


of Newcaftle: (who had no Share in the Con 
duct of it) thereupon withdrawing to Ham- 
.burgh ; and York, of Courſe, falling into the 
Hands of the Conquerors. And now the Re- 
dels ſeparated again. Fairfax, remaining as 
Governor of Nel, Mancbeſtler marched off to 
Lincoln, and Leven towards the North, to 
join his Reinforcement of Scots; with which, 
he teok Neucaſtle by Storm, 19 Oc. after a 
gallant Defence of above two Months. 1 
2, Where was the King bimfſelf? | 
A. At Oxford : Whence he had diſpatehed 
the Lord Hopton towards Wincheſter, to prevent 
Waller's March into the Weſt. But the two 
Armies meeting near Alresford, Hopton was 
worſted, as before is intimated, In the mean, 
Time, his Maj jeſty had drawn his Forces to- 
gether at Newbury, to obſerve the Enemies 
Motion; but, after that Defeat, retired to Ox- 
fard, which the Rebels were preparing to be- 
hege in May, Eſſex approaching it on one 
Side, and Waller on the other, the King left 
bis Foot there, and withdrew his Horfe, 3 
fune, towards Worceſter, being followed by 
T2 Waller 
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aller. But his Majeſty; by various Tours: 
arches, having dees the Enemy, return- 
d to join his Foot at Oxford; and was no 
ble to face Maller's Army. For, upon th. 
ing's former Retreat from thence, the Si 
of Oxford was no more: thought of, and Efe 
as gone towards the Welt, againſt: Prince 
aurice. Waller, ll advancing, attacked 
he King's Rear, near Cropredy-Bridge, 29 June; 
t was repulſed with ſo great a Loſs, as not 
o give him further Trouble. And DOW His 
ajeſty reſolved to march in Purſuit of Hes , 
nto the Weſt ; where the Royaliſts were 
moſt powerful, eſpecially, ſince the Defeat 
hoſe of the North at Marſton- Moor. 
8 N What was the Succeſs of this Expedi- 
tion 
A. The King having in his March collected 
dan Army {ape rior to that of the Rebels; he 
dvanced wards the Earl of Eſſex, who there- 
ry was overperſuaded by the Lord Roberts 
to move into Cornwall, in Hopes of Reinforce- 
ment. There, his Proviſions being cut off, 
*and Succours failing, the Earl privately quitted 
his Army, and embarked for London, leaving 
all his Arms, Ammunition and Ordnance to 
the King's Diſpoſal, Sept. Soon after which, 
his Majeſty returned to Oxford. 
What were the other moſt memorable 
Tranſactions in this Year ? 
A. Charles, the Elector Palatine, (eldeſt Son 


of Prederic, the titular King of Bohemia) res- 
| a 
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had abruptly quitted/ x the King his Uncle at 
York, at 1 Beginning of the Rebellion, an 
retired into Holland, came over to Landon, i 
Auguſt; 1644, to reſide there, under the P 
tection of the Rebel- Parliament, to Whom h 
had before written, not only expreſſing his A 
probation of the Covenant, and wiſhing ther 
Succeſs, but bemoaning the Courſes ts Br 
ther; Prince Rupert, took, in fighting again — 
the Parliament! The next Remarkable, Was, 
the Order of the two Houſes (like Fews) to 
make Cbriſtmas- Day a Faſt: And the Execu 
tion of the two Hethams, on the firſt and ſecon 
of Fanuary, on a Suſpicion of Loyalty, whic 
they renounced” on the Scaffold; though t 
Judgment was juſt upon them, for — 
King of his Garriſon and Magazine at Hull. 
Q, What became of Archbiſhop Laud? 
A. He was brought to a Trial this Vear, 
before the few Peers remaining at Veſminſter, 
where, it is confeſſed, he made a. full, gallant, 
and pithy Defence. But, to make all ſure, they 
reſolved to cut him off by Way of Attainder: 
And the Lords were expreſly menaced by the 
Commons, with a Mob, to force them into a, 
Concurrence. At laſt, in a thin Houſe of 12 (or, 
as ſome ſay but 7) Peers, the Ordinance paſſed, 
4 Jan. 1644, wy he ſuffered the 10th. To- 
gether with which, the two Houſes alſo paſſed 
another Ordinance; for aboliſhing the Book of 
Common-Prayer, and eſtabliſhing the Directory, 
3 | without 


| 


' 
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| witheut any Mention either of the Command. 
| ments or Creed, © © | Q 1364 
2. Was there not ſomething particularly me | 
orable, in the Caſe of this great Prelate? | / 

i A. Yes. Though he was then (and fl is)! 
xpoſed to the Odium of being Popiſhly-afft#ed; | 
he produced at his Trial, a Liſt of more than 
20 Papiſts (and ſeveral of them Perſons of Qua- 
lity) whom he had converted to the Church of 
England: And the Papiſts abroad triumphed! 
on the News of his Death, as one of their moſt 


formidable Enemies. 0791 
2. Was there now any Room left to hope! 
A. A Treaty was ſet on Foot this Winter, 
by Commiſſioners, who met at Uxbridge, 30 
Jan. 1644. Where a ſcandalous Sermon Was 
preached by Love, one of the Preſbyterian In- 
cendiaries ; whom Juſtice overtook ſome Year 
afterwards, as it had Hotham and his Son als 
ready, But the Propoſitions on the Side of 
two Houſes were ſo unreaſonable and inſolent, 
that nothing leſs would content them, than the' 
King's authorizing all their Proceedings in — 
Church and State, and veſting them with the 
Soveteign- Power: So that the Treaty broke off, 
as might be expected. "a 
2. Were there no Inquiries, all this while, 
after the real Authors of the 1ri/þ Rebellion? 
A. Yes. The Lord Macguire, and Col, 
Mac- mabon (two of the Ringleaders) who till 
now had been Priſoners in the Tower, were, at 
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cuſe the King, as an Abettar of it, pet they had 
the Honeſty to clear his Majeſty 44 with. Ki 
laſt Breath at Tyburn ;. d Phe on 
and others did afterwards., ... al 
Was there nothing now on Fi — 0 10 
ſore * . 4 wg Pond ye E 
68 Marquis of uir0/e exert 
himſelf. in the Service of his Sovereign. ith, 
Honour and Gallantry, equal to the, greateſt 
Heroes in Hiſtory. No ſooner had he diſco 12 
ed the wicked Deſigns of the Covenancers, t 
he offered his Service to the King againſt. chem; 2 
But, through the Intereſt of the Hami lions, 4 
was ſome Time before he had Credit enough: 
at Court to undertake any Enterprize. & 
length, being conſtituted Governor-General. of 
Scotland, and promiſed Aflitance by the Earl 
of Antrim from Ireland, and others, 10 haſted 
into Scatland in, Diſguiſe: And, having ſur- 
mounted various Difficulties, he found bimſelf 
able to face a; great Body of the Covenanters, 
whom he defeated, 1 Sept. 1644, on Trpper:; 
moor, . near Perth ; another at, Aberdeen the 
12th, and a third, at Juinerlogh, 12 Feb. bes 
ſides other gallant Actions, which he pet form- 
ed afterwards. 


Did nothing elſe con ſiderable happen this 
Winter ? 


A. Ves; the Faction of the Incependents | 
had for ſome Time been eatneſtly preſſing * 
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1— of their Opinions; but wete op 
paſed therein by the Preſbyterians, with loud 
Outcries againſt it, as the Abominatian of De- 
folation, &c. However, theſe diſſentiſig Bre- 
thren now began to ſet up for themſelves, in 
1 to the Preſbyterians; and, after- 
| wards, by Degrees, reformed upon them, in 
like Manner as Ne had done upon the Church, 
till by a a Superiority in their common Artifices 
of Cant and;Hypecrsy, they uſurped the: whole 
Power-intoitheir own Hande. 
2. What was the main Step to bring this N 
upſtart Sect into play? 1 ] 
A. Vane, Cratmwell, Hoſerig, Wand Tate, P 
and ſome others of that Party in the Lowers 
Houſe, had ſo! artfully concerted their Meas 
ſures, as to procutre a fel, 2 denying Ordinance; 
whereby all the Members of both Houſes were 
to make themſelves more popular, by diſabling 
themſelves for all Offices and Imployments, 
Civil and Military. This Ordinance puſſed 
(after ſome Oppoſition in the Upper-Houſe) 1 
April; 164 5. In the mean Time, the Com- 
moos took upon them to new- model the Army; 
of which, they made Sir Thomas Fainſax the 
General. And now, the Earls of e Den. 
bigh and Warwick, ' Mancheſter, laid 
down their Commiſtians. And — 
General Cromwell, having a great Influence! 
over the new General, was the only Member. 
of either Houſe, diſpenſed with to keep his 
N But, Care was taken, that the Clauſe, 


far 
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far the Preſervation of bis Majeſty's Pom, 
which had been in E 'sCondmiliony thould 
be left out of this to Fairfax. 3. 
2, What were the Principal Agtions of the 
next Campaign? 

A. The Defeat of a Briga ade kae inge 
Horſe, by Cromwell, near Whip, 24 April, 1645. 


The ſtorming of Leicefter by the King, 30 


May; and the fatal Battle of Naſeby, wherein 
his Majeſty's Army was unhappily routed,” 14 
June. After which he was never able to make 
a Head againſt his rebellious Subjects; and his 
Forts and Forces fell into the Enemies Hands, 


one after another: Of which Prince Rupert 


himſelf diſhonourably ſurrendered Briſtol, af- 
ter a Siege of a few Days, thò he had poſitively 


aſſur d the King to defend it full four Months; 


for which he was diſcharged. his Majetty%s 
Service, . 

2, How did his Majeſty now diſpoſe of 
himſelf ? 

A. He retired for ſome Time to Ragland 
Caſtle in Wales, From thence he moved 
through the Midland Counties towards Cheſ- 
ter; and returning back again by Way of 
Newark, arriv'd at Oxford, 6 Nov. In the 
mean Time the Queen had returned to France 
the laſt Year : And the Prince of Wales alſo 
left his unnatural Country, on the Declenfion' 
of the King's Affairs in the Weſt, this Year? 
At laſt, finding himſelf on the Point of being 
ſhut up in the Siege of Oxford, and being pre- 

vail'd. 
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ind with, by che InnnuH,ꝭi⁵ ͤ of Monzrevel, the? 
Hora Agent, to place too much Confidence, 
in the Commiſſioners of Scotland, the King} 
rivately in Diſguiſe _ withdrew from Oxford, 
7 April, 1646, and put himſelf into, the 
cots Army, then beſieging Newark, 5 May. 
ot he ſoon found that this Negociation be- 
ween Montrevi/ and the Scots was rather .a, 
Confederacy, between the A and Pref- j 
byterians,:. againſt the Church of England, 
han an Expedient for his Majeſty's Reſtora- 
ion or Preſervation. in bas. Sw 
DB What was Montroſe now doing in Seats) 
a 3 ene 
A. He had perform'd Wondets. Among 
hich, bis ſeveral gallant Retreats, before a. 
much ſuperior Army of his Enemies, and once 
or 60 Miles together, without any Time for 
efreſhment, were none of the leaſt. He þad 
efeated a Er Body of the Rebels at Aderne, 
May, 1645. Another at Alford, 2 July; 
nd a third at K!//ytb, (where about 6000; 
Rebels were ſlain) being 15 Auguſt, Alter 
which, the whole Kingdom, in a Manner, 
being reduced to the King's Obedience, the 
fair Scene was ſo chang'd, through the Treach-, 
ery, Envy, or inexcuſable Conduct of the; 
Marquis of Huntley, and the Earls of Hume, 
\Roxborough and Traquaire, and ſome, othets 
under their Influence, that many of bis Fel- 
lowers deſerted him, others diſappointed him 
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of their promis'd Succours, and his os Scout 
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'deceiv'd him, till Be was ſurpriſed by Le 
and the main Army of the Covenanters, at 
Selkirk, 13 Sept. where his Handful of Men 
after a brave Reſiſtance, were utterly defeated 
and the Prifoners, after Quarter given, barbs 
roufly butcher'd in cold Blood | Notwithſtanding 
which, the gallant Hero fought his Way thro 
the Enemy ; and gathering together a few 0 
his ſcatter'd Men, was taking proper Meaſures 
to recover his Loſs, when he received the News 
of the King's Surrender to the Scots at Ne- 
wark, and Orders to diſband, 31 May, 1646. 
Upon which he left his native Country, 3 Seht. 
generouſly reſolving to do his Sovereign the 
beſt Service he could Abroad, there being no- 
thing more now to be done for him at Homie. 
9. How did the Scots now anſwer the 
King's Confidence in them ? we ny 
A. Like true-blue Preſbyterian-Covenan- 
ters | They march'd Northward with him lo 
far as Newcaſtle, pretending the Security of 
his Perſon ; but withal preſſing him earneſtly, 
to authorize their Covenant, Here his Ma- 
jeſty had a long Debate about Church-Go-] 
vernment, with Henderſon, one of the Chief of 
the Scots Rabbies; who, being clearly worſted' 
in this Controverſy, laid it to Heart, and died; 
ſoon after, acknowledging the Praiſes due to 
his Royal Antagoniſt. After many Propoſi- 
tions made and debated, and the Scots having 
ſerv'd the Turn of thoſe who brought them 
in, 400, ooo. Was agreed to be paid n 
under 
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SE: Wunder Pretence of Arrears : Upon which. they * 


return'd home, but deliver d up the King in- 
to the Hands of his E ngliſb Rebels. And, for 
the raiſing: this Sum, = Church-Lands were 
ordered to be ſold; the Name, Dignity and 
Function of Biſhops being afterwards aboliſh'd, 
by an Ocdinanca, 9 Oct. 1646. 

9. Was the Scots Nasse in general . 
able with this unnatural Dilpalal of their 
King? 

A. No. So far from it, that AS the 
Queſtion was put in their Parliament; for his 
Majeſty's coming into Scotland, there was but 
a Majority of two Voices againſt i it: And af+ 
terwards, when they ſaw how ill he was uſed 
by the Engli/h, they raiſed an r to deli- 
ver him out of their Hands. 

2. What became of the King's Head-Quar 
ters at Oxford? 
A. That ſtrong Garrifon was one o uh 
lat "which was ſurrendered to the Rebels 
on Midſummer-Day, 1646, and thereby 
Way for ſuch another Work of Reformation, 
as they had before done in the other Uniyer- 
fity of Cambridge. But till they found it no 
img Difficulty to ſubdue the ſteady Loy- 

of. that ba Body, after the Tow 
1 If was in their Hands; many of wh 


had ferv'd his Majeſty with great Bravery, in 
the Field. But now, the prevailing Party 
paſs'd an Ordinance, 1 May, 1647, for 


viſiting the Univerſity ; ; which was ſoon put 
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in Execution. In the mean Time, the Mem- 
bers of the Univerſity * their laſting Ho- 
nour) with great Unan mity, having paſs'd 
2 ſolemn Decree, 1 June, againſt the Co- 
venant and Directory, Sc. and afterwards. 
perſiſting to deſpiſe the uſurp'd Power of the 
Viſitors, the next Year all the Members 0 
che Univerſity i in general (very few excepted) 
were depriv'd and forcibly expell'd, and others 
of the new Stam intruded into their Places. 
Among whom the famous Hewſon, and o- 
thers of the upſtart Officers of the Army, 
did that Univerfity the Honour, foon after, 
to accept of Degrees. 
Ho did the Exgliſb uſe their King? | 
A. A Committee of both Houſes,” attended | 
by goo Horſe, receiv'd him of the Scots at 
Newcaſtle, 30 Jan. 1646, and conducted him ved 
to Holdenby 16 Feb. where he was kept under 
a cloſe Reſtraint, till the Independents Intereſt © 
in the Army began to prevail over that of the 
Preſbyterians in the Two Houſes. TOP 
9. By what Methods did the Independents 
revail ? 
; A. While the King was able to keep the 
Field, the two Parties were united againſt him: 
But, no ſooner was he in their Power, than 
they began to quarrel about the Prey. The 
main Deſign of the former was to diſband the 
Army as now uſeleſs; and that of the latter 
to prevent it, Accordingly, Cromwell, and the 
other Officers under his Influence, fecretly en- 
8 
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Fart Spirit of Mutiny among their 
arty in the Army, in Oppoſition to the Two 
ouſrs. At length a Troop of Horſe, com- 
anded by Cotnet Foyre, removed the King 
om Holdenby, 4 Fune, 1647, into the At- 
y's Quarters at Newmarket, Upon this the 
rmy, taking Occaſion to complain of the 
wo Houſes, advanc'd to St. Alban's : From 
hence they ſent up an Accuſation agaiaſt 
eleven of the leading Members of the Lower 
Houſe, 16 June. At the fame Time they 
privately ſpirited up the London-Mob to make 
FTiotous Aſſaulis upon the Members, the bet- 
ter to furniſh them with a Pretence to march 
forward ta their Aſſiſtance; and the Speakers 
of both Houſes, with divers Members, flying 
to the Army for Protection againſt the Tu- 
mults, the Army thereupon took Occa ſion to 
march to Town to ſee them reinſtated, 6 Aug. 
and impeached ſeven Peers, and the Magi- 
ſtrates of London, as acceſſary to thoſe Tumults. 
2. How was the King treated by the In- 
dependents Army ? | 
A. With much more Civility and Freedom 
than before by the Preſbyterians. For they 
did not only allow him the Benefit of Divine 
Service by his own Chaplains, according. to 
the eſtabliſh'd Liturgy, but permitted feveral 
other of his Friends to attend him. But all this 
was only Artifice, to draw the King's Friends in- 
to their Party againſt the Preſbyterians. For, 


no ſooner was the Army Maſter of the _ 
and 
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and Parliament-Houſe, but his Majeſty u 
treated with more Neglect than ever, and 
found his Perſon in manifeſt Danger. Up 
this he privately withdrew from Hampt 
Court, intending an Eſcape abroad; but 
unhappily drawn into the % of Wight, an 
conducted to Cariſbruoł Caſtle, by Cologne 
Hammond, the Governor. In this Dureſs, 
the King, being promiſed great Services by the 
Scots, was induced to gratify them with ex- 
traordinary Conceſſions in Favour of. the Co- 
venant and Preſbytery, 26 Dec. 1647. Where- 
upon the Independents Intereſt in the T 
Houſes procured a monſtrous Vote, to make 
no more Addreſſes to, nor to receive any 
Meſſages from, his Majeſty, 17 Jan. 1647 
From which Time there could not be 
leaſt Colour of Law or Reaſon to look upon! 
them as any Parliament. But indeed, 
Law and Reaſon are in ſuch Times ſo li 
tle regarded, that Capt. Burleigb was adjudg'd 
and executed, as guilty of High Treaſon agai 
the King, for endeavouring to reſcue his Ma- 
jeſty from his cruel Impriſonment, while Ma- 
jor Rolfe, who was fairly and legally charg'd 
with a formed Deſign to aſſaſſinate the King, 
was, in the ſame deteſtable Court, ſet free by 
a vile Ignoramus / 
2. What was now further dane or atte mp- 
ted in Favour of the King ? bp | 
A. While the Scots Army was preparing to 
enter England, under Duke Hamilton's Com- 
mand, 
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mand, there were Inſurrections in Wales, 
London, the North of England, Kent, Surrey 


and Eſſex; in the laſt of which Counties, the 
Royaliſts held out Colcheſter with invinci 
dle Bravery, againſt Fairfax, from 13 _ 


1648, to 27 Auguſt; where the gallant Sit 


Charles Lucas and Sir George Lifle were baſely 
ſhot the next Day in cold Blood! And, about 
the ſame Time, Part of the Fleet returned to 
their Duty, and received the Prince of Wales. 
or their Commander. In the mean Time, 
Duke Hamilton, with the Scots, entered Exg- 

nd, ꝙ July, while Cromwell was engaged in 
South-Wales, and Fairfax at Colchefter. But 
inſtead of marching directly to London, he loſt! 
fo much Time in the North, that Cromuell 
had join'd Lambert, and had advanc'd to 
Preſion ; where they firſt routed the Engliſh 
Van, bravely commanded by Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, (but unſupported by the Duke) and 
afterwards the Duke's main Body, 17 Aug. 
who flying to Utoxeter, was there ala by 
Lambert. 2 Wo. 

9. What became of the King the while? 

A. The Preſbyterians, taking the Opportu- 
nity of the Abſence of the Army, procured a 
Reſolution, 24 May, to treat with the King, 
notwithſtanding the former Vote of 0 A- 
dreſſes : But yet it was to be only upon tbeit 
own Terms, and to ſerve their own Turn. 
For, all his Majeſty's Conceſſions would not 
content them, without a Root and Branch 


, 
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Abolition of Epiſcopacy, authorizing the Co 
venant, and reducing the Rights and Prero 
gatives of the King below thoſe of à Dogg 
of Venice, or a Dutch Stadtholder. In whictt 
Obſtinacy they ſpent ſo much Time, that 
Cromwell and the Army returning, the Inde- 
pendents were able to break off the Treaty at 
Newport, 27 Nov. and to ruin the P 
rians themſelves, as well as the King. And 
now twas ſo managed, that Petitions were 
brought from divers Places, to bring the King! 
(to what they miſcalled) Juſfice. After which, | 
the General ſent Colonel Ewers to the Govern- 
ment of the Iſe f Wight, inſtead of Colonel 
Hammond: And afterwards the King was remo- 
ved by Cobbet to Hurſt-Caſtle, 30 Nou. And, 
while the Members of the Lower Houſe were 
voting the King's Conceſlions a ſufficient 
Ground for Peace, the General, by Force, 
excluded a great Number of them, and ſet a 
Guard upon the Houſe, 7 Dec. And now, 
the Independents being Maſters of all, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, 23 Dec. to draw up al 
Charge againſt the King. Upon which he 
was removed by Harriſon to Windſor ; whence 
he was brought to St. James's, 19 January. 
In the mean Time an Ordinance paſſed the 
Lower Houſe, for an High Court of Fuſtice, 
ſo called) to try the King for Higb Treaſon, ' 
2 Jan. though he was the only Perſon againſt | 
whom High Treaſon could be committed: 
But the Lords (few and weak as they were) | 
U unani- 
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nanimouſly rejected it. However, the Rump| © | | 

the Commons proceeded without them, and 
bo d up their Door againſt them ; who, by 
this Time, through their many weak and 
wicked Compliances, had rendered themſelves 
(as their Fellow-Rebels, in the Lower Houſe, 
oon after voted them) uſeleſs, And now, with 
| unprecedented Impudence, a Pack of ci 


ble Miſcreants, with Bradſhaw their Preſident 
pteſume to ſit in Judgment upon their Sove 
reigu and to condemn him to Death for Hig 
\ Treaſon, who by our Law can perſonally do no 
' Wrong, and is exempt from any carthly Puniſh 
ment; which Sentence was accordingly execu 
ted, 30 Jan. 1648, to the indelible Scandal o 
| this Nation, and the Amazement of all the 
Wond 11 
What was his true Character? 
No Prince's Character is more variouſly 
deſcribes, according to the different Princip 
on "ont Side, and Prejudices on the other 
But ĩð is ho Wonder, 1. thoſe who brandiſhed 
rebellious- Arms in the Field, and after wald 
dippd ibeit Hands in the Blood of the Lord 
Anointed, did endeavour to blacken His Ri 
putation, in Excuſe of their own Actions A 
gainſt him: Nor is it ſtrange, if Men ofoth 
| ſame diabolical Spirit do ſtill load his Mense 
with the moſt odious Calumnies of Popery 
and Arbitrary Power, and impudently- tidibule 
bis Suffetings. This, however, is eetlkain, 


; 


| that we have the Warrant of Authority, both 


in 
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in Church and State, to pronounce him In- 
nocent, and a glorious Martyr ; while his Ene- 
mies are declared a Pack of Miſereants, as fat 
from being true Protęſtants, as they were from 
being good Subjects. Therefore, without en- 
tring jato the Particulats of bis Character, 
(which eannot be comprehended in few Words) 
this may ſerve for. a certain.; Teſt ot the true 
Friends and Enemies of the true Church of 
England, that he cannot be a Friend either to 
out Church or State, who is an Enemy to 
the Royal Martyr, CaARLEs i. 9455 
e eee eee 
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2, Was there not an Interregnum for ſe- 
veral Years after the Death of King Charles i? 
A. Some People do call it ſo, but very ab- 
ſurdly; For, as it is a know Maxim in Eng- 
land, that The King neuer dies, but upon the 
Demiſe of the Crowu, the right Heir becomes 
compleatly King, the Moment that the Breath 
departs out of the Body of bis Anceſtor: 80 
the Law does expreſsly declare the Reign of 
King Charles ii. to have commenced immedi- 
ately upon his Father's Murder; though the 
voyereign. Power was, many Years after that, 
invaded, and actually exerciſed by Rebels and 
Vſurpers. . +. n 2 

How did they proceed on this Revolution? 
A. As the Lords Temporal and Commons 
bad formerly join'd in uſurping upon the 
. Rights 
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Rights of the Sovercign, as well as thoſe of 
the Firſt of rhe Three Eſtates in Parliament; 
ſo now the Third, and Loweſt of all, took upon 
themſelves to uſurp alſo upon the remaining 
Rights of the Second; voting the I. ords Tem- 
poral to be aboliſhed as uſeleſs and dangeront, 
as they had before jointly done the Lords Spi 
ritual: And thus the Commons alone (or rather 
a Rump of that Houſe, conſiſting of about 80 
Members only) engroſſed the whole Sovereign 
Power into their own Hands, and preſumed 
to call themſelves The Parliament, and pre- 
tended (as the People's Repreſentatives) to 205 
vern the Nation without a King, or either of 
the Eſtates of Lords Spiritual or Temporal. 
2. Who are thoſe you call the Three Eftates 
of England? Are they not the King, Lords 
and Commons? | 
A. No ſuch Thing. That falſe Notion 
was indeed much propogated in the Times we 
are now treating of; when two of the three 
Eſtates, heing in open Rebellion againſt their 
Sovereign, were defirous to have him thought 
to be one of the Three, and only co-ordinate 
with the other two; ſo that the People might 
believe there was the Authority of two to one 
on their Side, But the Truth is, the Three 
Eſtates of England are the Lords Spiritual, 
the Lords Temporal, and the Repreſentatives 
of the Commons, who are all equally ſubject and 
ſubordinate (in Parliament as well as out of it) 
to the King, who is the only Supreme Head 
and Governor of them all, 9, How 
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9, How does that appear? dota 
A. Not only by the Articles and Canons 
of the Church, but by the. Oath of Supte- 
macy ; and even by divers expreſs Acts of 
Parliament, too many to be here enumetated, 
But, (to mention one obvious Authority for 
all) The Form of Prayer, authorized by Act of 
Parliament, to be yearly uſed upon the 5th 
Day of November, makes a clear Diſtinction 
in this Point, by a Thankſgrving for the happy 
Deliverance of the King (James i.) AND the 
Three Eſtates of the Realm. | 
2. How did the Uſurpers now proceed a- 
gainſt the young King and his Adherents? . 
A. They immediately paſſed a formal Act, 
forbidding to proclaim him, or any other Pre- 
tender to the Royal Title, on Pain of Higb- 
Treaſon, 30 Jan. 1648. And another, for a- 
boliſhing the Kingly Office, as unneceſſary, 
burthenſome and dangerous; and for governing 
the State without any King or Lords, under 
the Form of a, Commonavealth. For the bet- 
ter Security of which upſtart Government 
(never before known in England) they abto- 
gated the legal. Oaths of Allegiance and Süpre- 
Macy, and framed a new Oath of their own, 
called The Engagement ; which was impoſed 
upon the People, with as much Zeal and Ri- 
our as the Covenant had been before. But 
the chief Confidence of theſe U/urpers was in 
a ſtanding Army, which they kept in Pay at 
do, ooo J. a Month; though that very Thing 
5 ä did 
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Add ſ afterwards, very providentially, turn them 
ut, and prove, at laſt, the Inſtrument of the 
ation's happy Deliverance from Slavery. And 
1! ow, their High Court of Juſtice was to pro- 
1 deed againſt the Priſoners of ae Among 
whom, Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, 
and the Lord Capel, ſuffered the Puniſhtnent of 
High Treaſon, ꝙ March, 1648, for doing their 
Duty according to theic natural Allegiance ; 


1! while many others ſhared the like, for the ſame 
1 Crime of Loyalty, in ſeveral Parts of the Na- 
11 1 ie c 97 
He 2 In what Circumſtances was the King 
himſelf the while? 71 hb 3 

A. Deplorable enough. He was in Hol. 
land, and but in the 19th Year of his Age, 
at the Time of his Father's Martyrdom. And, 
though he received ſome Dutch Compliments 
of Condolence, he found himſelf but coldly 
treated there ; nor did he know where to ex- 
pet better. 12 222 ws f opts 

9. Did the Scots offer him no Service? 

A. After the Defeat of their Army at Preſ- 
ton, Argyle, and his rigid Covenanters, who had 
before in vain oppoſed that Expedition, pro- 
cured it now to be condemn'd as unlawful, 
both by their Parliament and Kirk-Aſſembly; 5 
and thoſe who had engaged for the Relief of " 
their late Sovereign out of his Diſtreſs, to be 
excommunicated as Enemies to God and the 
State, But, as the Scots had formerly pro- 
teſted againſt the Trial of the late King; ſo, 
| imme 
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immediately upon his Murder, they ſolemnly” 
proclaimed his Son and Heir, 5 Feb. 1648, 
pff - themſelves bound. to recognixe 
bis juſt Title to the Crown, by the lawful Righs 
of 3 Succgſſion: N otwithſtanding 
which, they preſumed to clog the ſame with 
ſuch ſhocking Reſtrictions, in Juſtification of 
their darling Idol the- Covenant, that his Ma- 
jeſty had but little Cauſe of Joy at the News. 
But, how to help himſelf was the Difficulty. 
The Earls of Lanerick (now Duke Hamilton, 
fince the Execution of his Brother) Lauder- 
dale and Calender would neither concur with 
the Engliſb Lords of the Council then with the 
King, nor yet come into any Meaſuzes with 
the Marqueſs of Montroſe, in order to his 
Majeſty's Service, The King, therefore, „Laue 
his Commiſſion to Montroſe, to re-enter Scot- 
land, and raiſe his ſureſt Friends there; hoping | 
that his Succeſs might happily reduce the Co- 
venanters to a better Senſe of their Duty, and 
oblige them to drop the ſcandalous Conditions, 

What was the Event of that Expedi- 
tion ? 

A. Very diſaſtrous; and particularly to the 
Hero himſelf, He, with his wonted Gallantry, | 
undertook the Service: And getting a ſmall 
Supply of Money, Men and Shipping, in 
Denmark, Sweden and Holſtein, with an A- 
ſurance of more Afliſtance from abroad, he 
found Means to land a few of his Men and 
Jt in the Iſles of Orkney (the reſt being 

ſt in a Storm) and following them himſelt, 
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he publiſhed his Manifeſto, inviting all true 
Loyal to join him. But, the Country being 
ull of Enemies, thoſe who were well-inclin'd| 
could not come to his Standard: So that, be- 


ing ſuddenly attack d hy Straugban, his Hand- 


ful of Men were all kill'd, taken or diſperſed ; 
and himſelf, in Diſguiſe, (as 'tis ſaid) was 
baſely betrayed, by the Laird of Ain, for- 
merly one of his Adherents, in whoſe Hands 
he had hoped for Safety and Protection 

2. How did the Covenanters now treat 
this noble Captive ? | 
A. According to the Spirit and Principles 
of the Party! No ſooner had they got him 
into theis Hands, but they conveyed him in 
Triumph, 18 May, 1650, to the common 
Priſon at Edinburgh, with all the Marks of 
Ignominy and Revenge, by the Inſtigation of 
the General Aſſembly. Then, after a formal 
Thankſgiving to God for that miſcalled Pro- 
vidence, he was brought before the pretended 
States of Parliament, 20 May; by whom he! 
was condemn'd to ſuffer Death as a Traytor, 
only for doing his bounded Duty of Allegiance 
to that very Prince, whom theſe Men themſelves 
bad newly proclaimed their andoubted, lauful 
and rightful Sovereign! And this extraordi- 
nary Sentence was accordingly executed, the 
very next Day, on a Gallows 30 Feet high, 
without any Regard to his Quality, the King's 
Commiſſion, or even to his great Clemeney 


{in having formerly ſpared the Lives of . 
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of thefs very Rebels themſelves, when the 
were at his Mercy, During all which bar 
barous Sufferings, aggravated by the bittereſt 
Railings and Curſes of the inveterate K:rk 
men, Montroſe himſelf did not betray his Grea- 
neſs of Soul by any Action, Expreſſion, Geſ- 

ture of Look, unbecoming a Chriſttan-Hero 

triumphing over Death, and all the Powers of 
Darkneſs. Nor was the great Montroſe him- 
ſelf the ſingle Victim at that Time: But the 
ſame implacable Party execnted their Malice 
upon 30 or 40 more Gentlemen of Diſtinction, 
in ſeveral Places, who ſhared with him in his 
Fortunes, and the Honour of ſuch a Death. | 

9. Did the King now venture his own Per- 
ſon among them aſter this? 

A. Ves; but very unwillingly: For it was 
then his only Retreat. France (then govern'd 
by a Queen-Regent and Cardinal Mazarine) 
would not prefer his Friendſhip to that of the 
new Common-wealth ;. and the Dutch, tor 
the ſame Reaſon, wiſhed his voluntary Depar- 
ture, that they might not be preſs'd to a more 
rude Manner of removing him: Ireland, to 
which he intended to have gone, was now 
ſubdued by Cromwell; and Jerſey, to which 
he retired a-while, could not long afford him 
Subſiſtance. Mere Neceſſity, therefore, obliged 
him to look towards Scotland; and their Know- 
ledge of ſuch his Neceflity, embolden'd the 
Scots Covenanters peremptorily to inſiſt upon 
his complying with their infolegt Demands, 

with; 
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without which they would not return to their 
acknowledged — In this Diſtreſs, his 
Majeſty was forced to diſſemble his Reſent- 
ment at the provoking Injury done him in the 
Perſon of his Commiſſioner Montroſe, as well 
as the ſhocking Conditions which they offered 
to impoſe upon himſelf. Thus did 15 dow 
accept of thoſe Conditions, becauſe he had no 
other Courſe to take; and immediately em- 
barking for Scotland, arrived there, 23 June, y 
1650. But he was not ſuffered to land, till 
e had firſt ſubmitted to the PreſtyterianYoke 
of the Covenant. 1 
2. And how did they treat him after it ? | 
A. With an outward Profeſſion of great 
Wow, but no real Proofs of any. His Eng- 
liſb Domeſticks were all removed, (except che 6 
Duke of Buckingham) and none ſuffered to 
come near him, but preciſe Covenanters, who . 
filled his Ears with continual Invectives againſt | 
the Royal Family, and the Church of England, 


as if it had maintained the Dodrine of Devils ! | s 
Nor did Argyle, and his Faction, admit the N 
King himſelf into their ſecret Counſels; the A 
rd Lorne, his Son, being ſet over him as | 
Captain of the Guard. | th 
2. What were the Rump, and their Adhe- | F. 
rents in England, doing all this while ? ba 
A. Cromwell, whom they had made Lord | 
Lieutenant of Jreland, having reduced that "yy 
Kingdom, and left Ireton his Deputy there, bal 
was now conſtituted General of their Forces, ny 
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to march againſt the Scots. In the mean 
Time the Covenanters had raiſed an Army, 
under the Command of old David Leſlie, 
Earl of Leven; but were ſo far from truſtitig 
the King, that he was not permitted to ſee) 
it more than once, When Cromuell entere 

Scotland, 22 Fuly, 1650, he found it "well 
entrenched near Edinburgh, After lying 1 
veral Weeks almoſt in Sight, and ſeveral Skir- 
miſhes, Cromwell, wanting Proviſions, retired 
towards Dunbar, in order to embark home- 
wards. Leſlie followed him, with Caution, 

to watch all Advantages, But the Influence 
of the Covenant-Preachers (who blaſphemouſſy 
abuſed the Name of God, promiſing certain 
Victory to this their Army of Saints, as they 
called them !) prevailed with him to advance : : 
Upon which, Cromwell, with equal aſſu- 
trance, fell upon them, and gave them a me- 
| morable Defeat, 3 Sept. in Conſequence of 
which, he ſoon became Maſter of Edinburgh. 
We 4 What Effet had this upon the — 
Affairs? 

A. It was advantagious, fo far as it oblig' 4 
them to alter their Behaviour to him and his 
Friends. Before their late Defeat, all thoſe 
who had entered England, under Duke Ha- 
milton, in 1648, or were otherwiſe ſuſpected 
of too much Loyalty to the preſent King, ot 
Lukewarmneſs to the Covenant, were decla- 
red incapable of any Employment or Truſt; 
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be Sin of Malignancy being — by 
thoſe godly Miniſters, to the Sin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt! But now, in the preſent Diſtreſs, 
the t more moderate Party in the Parliament 
'reſolved to admit them to the Service of their 
Country; though the more rigid Preſbyte-. 
rians proteſted againſt it. Hence aroſe e the 
Diſtinction between the Reſolutioners and Pro- 
teflors: The latter of whom would have no 
Communication with the other; though the 
former had conſtrained the King to publiſh 
a ſtrange Declaration, on Purpoſe to gratify 
thoſe Zealots. To free himſelf from this Ser- 
vitude, his Majeſty made a ſudden Start (as 
it was called) to join ſome of his Highland 
Friends, who had promiſed him a good N um- 
ber of Troops : But, being prevailed with to 
return, he was afterwards treated with more 
Regard ; ; and, at length, formally crowned, 
at Scoon, 1 Far. 1650. 
How did he now proceed? 


Þ; All Parties having, Acceſs to him, an 
Army was raiſed; at the Head of which was 0 
the King himſelf, aſſiſted by Hamilton, Leſlie, t 
Midaletaun and Maſſe 'y. Cromwell advancing, d 
found the King fo. ſtrongly entrenched, that f 
be durſt not attack him. But paſſing over te 
into Fife, to cut off the King's Proviſions, fu 
this Majeſty took the Advantage of a quick pt 
*March into England; which he entered, 6 Aug. | h 
{r65x, expecting his Engliſh Subjects to join vu} 
lan: But, partly through the Roads being | to 
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guarded by the armed Militia, which hin- 
dered his Friends from coming in, and partly 
by the Deſertion of many of the Scots Preſ- 
byterians, who left their Colours in the March, 
his Army was rather diminiſhed than aug- 
mented, when he arrived at JYorcefter, on the 
22d. There, while he was refreſhing his 
Troops, fatigued with a long March and fre- 
quent Skirmiſhes, Cromuell came up, and 
falling upon them with a much ſuperior Force, 
after a gallant Defence, equal to the Jaſtice 
of their Cauſe, it pleaſed God to permit the 
fanatical Rebels to trium ph in a complete Vic- 
tory over their undoubted Sovereign, 3 Sept. 
1657, and to gain thereby a freſh Occaſion 
to blaſpheme divine Providence with a formal 

Thankſgiving ; which they enacted to be an- 

nually obſerved. 
| 9. What became of the King on this De- 

eat ? 

A. Finding all loſt, his Majeſty (who had 
highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Battle) 
was, by the Tears of his Friends, perſuaded 
to conſult, by Flight, the Safety of a Life 
dearer to others than himſelf, In which-E- 
ſcape there were fo many and great Dangers 
to paſs through, as nothing but the wonder- 
ful Guidance of Providence indeed could have 
preſerved him from falling into the Hands of 
his blood-thirſty Enemies, who had ſet a Price 
upon his Head. In a Word, he was reduced 
to ſuch Hardſhips, by Day and by Night, 
wichin 
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— —wichin-Doors and-without, in Woods, Ties, 
and various mean Diſguiſes as are not to be 
egy in any Hiſtory yet extant: And 
bis, not for a few Days only, but ſeveral 
Weeks; for it was 22 Od, before he found 
himſelf ſafely landed in France; as may be 
ſeen at large in the Lord Clarendons Hiſtor 

and a more particular Treavke,, entitled BOS 
co BEL. 

Did the Scots reap any Advantage by 
the Abſence of the two Armies 
A. No. Cromwell had left Major-General 
Monk there, with 5000 Men, to reduce that 
Nation to. the Obedience of the E ngliſh Com- 
mon-wealth, This he effectually po 954 | 
diſcouraging the Covenant, and diſperſing the 
General Aſſembly. Soon after which, the Scots 
were obliged, by a Sort of an Union, to ſo 
baſe a Servitude, as to ſubmit to be meanly re- 
preſented, by a limited Number of Members 
at Weſtminſter, under the Appearance of a Bri- 
tZiſh Parliament. 

9. What Effect bad .this upon the public 
Affairs? 

* Theſe Succeſſes raiſed the Reputation of 
the new-Common-wealth ſo high, that all the; 
neighbouring . States and Potedtates eitbet 
courted its Friendſhip, or dreaded its Armg 
For, France jtlelf (where our King had ſome 
Subſiſtance out of his Mother's Penſion) was; 
ſo mean, even under the Adminiſtration: of, 
Cardinal Mazarine, as to court the upſtart Rea 

| public, 
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public, and take "no Notice of the Di 
ſtreſſes of an injur'd Sovereign. 

2. How did the Dutch behave toward 
them? 

A. Though there was no Reaſon to ſuf: 
pect them of any Affection to the King or 5 
Rights, there was ſuch an Emulation between 
the two Rival Republicks, that they e 
endeavoured to humble each other, though 
neither was willing to appear the Apereſor 
At laſt, ſeveral Diſputes, about England's $ 
vereignty of the Seas, the Compliment of 
the Flag, the Right to the Fiſhery, and the 
Injuries done by the Dutch;- to the Engliſb, at 
Amboyna, and other Places, computed at 
1,700, ooo J. and the late Affaſſination of their 
Agent Doriſiaus, at the Hague, occafioned 
a War; which firft broke out in OF. 1651. 

D What conſiderable Actions happened i in 
this War ? | 

A. A ſharp Regent between the Ad- 
mirals Blake and Yan Trump, in May, 1652. 
Another between Aﬀſcough and de Ruyter, in 
Auguſt. Another between Yan Gallen and 
the Euglzſb, in the Mediterrancan — 
the Dutchman was killed) in Sept. bofter 
between Blake and Van Trump, 29 Neb Ano- 
ther between Blate, Mont and Dian! and the 
ſame: Dutch Admiral, 18 Feb. which laſted! 
three Days. Another, between the ſame, 
wherein Dean was killed, 2 June. 1653. And} 
aſhther between Monk and the ſame Dutch! 


man, 
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man, 29 Juh, which alſo continued thres 
Days 4 10 wr laſt of hich Van OM | 
killed. After which, the Dutch growing fi 
of the War, and Cromwell finding a Pee 
more fayourable to his own Views, a Treat. 
was concluded, 5 April, 1654, very advan 
tagious to the Trade of England. _ _ ' 

9. How did Cromwell proceed, to gain th 


Power of which he was ambitious? 
A. As he had the chief Influence over th 
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Reſolutions of the Rump-Parliament, wh | 
he was but the General of their Forces; { , 
now, diſcovering their Jealouſy of him, he 6 
reſolved to prevent his own Ruin, by prom 1 
ting a popular Petition of the Army, for " 
Diſſolution of the 2305 Parliament, and 5 
Council to govern the Nation, till a new Elec 1 
tion. But, the Majority of the Houſe, ſeem: "1 
ing deſirous ſtill to continue the uſurped Power fy 
in their own Hands, Cromwell came to them 2 
with ſome of his truſty Soldiers, 10 Apri/ 
1653, and, without any Ceremony, gave — 
Kick to the Rump, took away the Mace, and 
lock d the Door. Together with whom ſunk | bo 
alſo the Aſembly of Divines, who had, for * 
ſome Time before, dwindled to a Committee, P 


Did he now immediately uſurp the Go- 
vernment himſelf? _ re 
Al. No. He, with his Council of Officers, 
reſolved, at preſent, to intruſt the ſupreme Powe 
with 144 inconſiderable Men of his own Nomi 
nation, Theſe, meeting at Whiteball, 4 Jus 


accor 
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according to his Summons, aſſumed the ame 


of a Parliament; and were by others called 
Barebone's Parliament, by way of Deriſion, 
from a contemptible Fellow of that Name, 
who-diſtinguithed himſelf among them by 
tedious and frequent Harangues, 

9. What worthy Actions were done by 
this pack'd Convention ? | 
Al. After a Seflion of five Months, wherein 
they voted down Tithes, diſcouraged the Mi- 
niſtry, haraſſed the Univerſities, and ran to 
the laſt Degree of Folly and Enthuſiaſm, the 
only wiſe Reſolution they took, was, 12 Dec. 
when they acknowledged their own Inſuffici- 
ency, and formally reſigned the Power into 
the ſame Hands from whom they had receiv'd 
it, And now, the Council of Officers, being 
re-inveſted with the Supreme Power, under 
the Sanction of the pretended Authority of (a 
Thing, however abſurdly, call'd) a Parlia- 
ment, declared the Government, for the fu- 
ture, ſhould. be by a fingle Perſon ; and namely, 
by his Highneſs Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro- 
tector; who thereupon was inveſted with great 
Solemnity, 16 Dec. 1653, with certain Con- 
ditions, in an Inſtrument of Government, in 
the Nature of an Original Contract. 

9. What Regard was paid to this new Pro-| 
teCtor ? 8 F ' 

A. Cardinal Mazarine ſent a ſplendid Em- 
baſſy from the French Court, to congratulate 


him; and was glad of the King's Departur 
X 10 
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Ta Colen, without being rudely Ass 
Spuin was no leſs obſequious to this Uſurper, 
tho' not with the ſame Succeſs as to Alliance. 
In a Word, all bis Neighbours ſhamefully 
ſtrove, which of them ſhould have the Ho. 
nour to be firit in his Favour. In the mean 
Time, the Cavaliers, or Royaliſts, at:Home, 
were his Enemies, upon Principles of Reli- 
8 and Loyalty ; the Preſbyterians wete 
piqued at his having raiſed the Independents, 
and other Sectaries, on the Ruins of their 


Covenant; and all the Republicans in-genetal 

were averſe to him, for his now being a Sort 
of a Monarch: Among all whom, there was t 
always ſome Scheme on Foot tending * ”7 c 
FREE r N 
2. How did he ſecure bimſelf againſt dem! al 
A. By various Executions in his Slaughter- 82 
Houſes. Thus, Yawel and Gerard were mur- di 
dered in London, 10 July, 1654. Penriit- 8⁰ 
. doc and Grove at Exeter, 9g May, 165 5.1181 | ter 
dercomb condemn'd, but died in Priſon, in ove 


il 105633 and Sir H. Sing ſoy, with Dr. Hewitt, 
| on. Trwer-Hill, 8 June, 1658, and ſeveral 
5 Others. Notwithſtanding all which bloody 
| Inſtances of an Uſurper's Clemency, the Ter- 
| rors of a guilty Conſcience purſued him 0 
Il cloſe, that, in his latter Days, he enjoyed no 
| | | Quiet in his ill-gotten Grandeur; not daring | 
1 to appear in Public without a ſtrong - Guard, 
nor even to lie two Nights together in the |} 


: ſane. Bed, for Fear of meeting ſome Part of | 
his 
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his deſerved Puniſhment in this World, where 
only he ſeemed to have: any N GE 
of it. | 

[SV What Uſe did he Wibke of Parliaments? 

A. Only as the Tools to ſerve his bound- 
leſs Ambition, and to fupport himſelf in his 
Uſurpation. He called a Convention of the 
Commons, according to the Contract, on 
Sunday, 3 Sept. 1654, hoping to have his 
Protectoral Office confirmed in the Name of 
a free Parliament. But finding even Them 
diſpoſed rather to debate his Authority, he 
firſt excluded ſeveral of the Members, and af- 
ter wards diſſolved the reſt, However, he 
convened another, out of all the three (united) 
Nations, 17 Sept. 1656, excluding therefrom 
all ſuch as refuſed ro ſubſcribe a previous En- 
gagement to his Intereſt, This Juncto imme- 
diately paſſed a Renunciation of their rightful, 
Sovereign; and made it High-Treaſon to at- 
tempt the Life of the Uſurper ; and, motre- 
over, raiſed what Money he wanted, as well 
for his Army and Government at home, as 
ſor carrying on the War which be had im- 
prudently entered into againſt Spain. | 
| 9. Was not the Uſurper now at the Height 
of his Honour ? 

A. Yes; but probably not ſo high as be 
wiſh'd to be. After an Affectation of extra- 
ordinary Popularity, ſome of his Agents (who, 
it ſeems, would have had any King but tbe 
Nightful Heir) procured an humble Petition 
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N him from the be Houſe, WW 
90 657, to accept the Regal Title and Bien J 
Bur, 09 were the true Motives of his 
cſuſing the Offer, when a Crown was aQu- 
ally made for him, it ſeems to have been di- 
rected by a particular Providence, for the Good 
df a People, who, of themſelves, are ſo fond 
of A King, as not properly to diſtingoith he- 
tween an Uſurper with a Crown on his Head, 
and a more Rightful Prince without one. 
For, thus it pleaſed God, at that Time, to 
keep the Crown of Erg land andefiled, till be 
came, whoſe Right it was, and then to bite 

71 him. 
2. How was this his Refuſal reſented ? 
A As a great Proof of his Moderation, In 
Return for which, this Mock-Parliament was 
pleaſed to confirm him in his preſent Dignity, 
by a formal Inflrument ; and, in Purfuance 
thereof, he was inaugurated, with great Pomp, 
26 June, 1657. Soon after which, to make 
a Shew of ſomewhat like the ancient ' Conftity- 
tion, he re- aſſembled his Commons, 20 Jan. 
1057, having iſſued out Writs to a certal 
Pack of his own Creatures, to meet and ſit! 
the Other Houſe (as Peets), with ſome few 0 
the ancient Nobility ; the reſt of which 504 
ble Order diſdaining to take their Seats there, 
in Company with ſuch upſtart Lords, 1 
Hewſon the Cobler, and Pride the Drayman! 
Sc. But theſe Two Houſes did not fit Tong 


Enough to do any Miſchief ; For, their Ma- 
ſter, 


| 
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ſter, finding them Tomewbat refractory, Fes 
duced them to their Original Nothing, by a 
Diſſolution, 4 Feb. following. | 
Q. In what Situation were his Affairs now 
Abroad. ' N 
A. He was at Peace with the Ditch, and 
in Alliance with France againſt Spain. In 
which War he had made himſelf Maſter of 
Dunkirk and Mardie, and the Iſland of Fa 
maica: But, at the ſame Time, he gave the 
Dutch a great Advantage in the Spaniſh Tradej 
and turned the Balance of Power in Favou 
of France, 
9. Did the King reap no Benefit by this 
Rupture ? | 
A. Yes. Spain, being attacked by the 
Ulurper, entered into an Alliance with the 
King: Who, thereupon, removed from C94 
n to Bruges, in April, 165>, where ©: 
was not only nearer his Friends in England, 
but, in a Condition alſo to draw ſome Regi- 
ments of his Subjects, from the French, to the 
Spaniſh Service, Among the -reſt, his Bro- 
thers, the Duke of Vor (who had made him- 
ſelf a great Maſter in the Art of War under 
Marſhal Turenne) and the Duke of Gloucejter,, 
who had reſided in France with the Queen- 
Mother, till the League was concluded be- 
tween that Crown and the Uſurper, And 
now, his Majeſty being ſo near, and the 
Uſurper's Tyranny generally. odious, even the 
| Anabaptifts, and other Sectaries, began to 
X 3 make 
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make Eanting Addreſſes of Loyalty to their! 

Sovereign. So that, probably, if t Uſurper 
bad lived any conſiderable Time longer, he 
had been reduced to a private Station, or ſuf- 
fered a condign Puniſhment. But it pleaſed 
God to permit him to die in his Bed, and his 
unworthy Remains, after the moſt pornpous 
and magnificent Manner, to be ſolemnly de- 
poſited, for a while, among thoſe of our 
Princes; though it was not long e'te a more 


proper Place was found to remove them to. 
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Q. Was any Thing particularly remarks 
ble! in his Death? 
' A. Afﬀeer all his Precautions to ſecure — 
ſelf againſt an Aſſaſſination, Death broke 
through allihis Guards, and, after a ſhort Ill- 
neſs, carried him off, Sept. 1658; that be- | 
ing formerly , a lucky 85 to him; h 
for bis Triumphs at Dunbar and Worceſter, al 
but more truly ſo now to the Nation : And, by 
as he had occafioned great Diſturbances in the 0 
World, ſo he left it in one of the greateſt Hut- Tt 
ricanes that ever was known, in the both Yeat lo 
of his Age. re 
23. Did the King reap any Benefit by hi of 
Death? 2 
F. Not immediately; 3 any bender than 4 7 
'Tr 


he was thereby delivered from a moſt able 
and inveterate Enemy. For now, (as if he- no 
reditary Right were never to take Place but 
in the Family of Uſurpers!) no ſooner was the 


Father dead, but Richard, his eldeſt Son, MW 805 
Was | 


"ON | 
VV | 
was declared his Right/al. Succeſſor; and. had 
fulſome Addreſſes kent to him, with Promiſes? 
of Life and Fortune, from all Parts of the Na- 
tion! Though, it was well known, that he 
had neither Genius nor Capacity for public 
Affairs, nor had ever been intruſted or im- 
ployed in any during his Father's Admini- | 
ſtration. And, it is remarkable, that, as this 
was the firſt Inſtance of ſuch addreſſing, ſo 
the ſame. formal Addreflers could patiently ſee 
him. ſink, in a few Weeks after, without 
drawing one Sword in his Defence. So little 
Reaſon is there to depend on this Sort of 
Compliment ! IE 
Hou did this new Protector behave? 
A., His. firſt Care was to call bis TW oo 
Houſes, to give a. Parliamentary Varniſh to 
his Title. Theſe, meeting, 27 Jan. 1658, 
after long Debates, recognized his Authority; 
but, through the mutinous Influence of the 
Officers of the Army, were diſſolved, 22 Apr. 
16 59. This Point being gained, the Officers, 
looking no longer upon Richard as Protector, 
reſolved of themſelves to recal the Membets 
of the Rump, who had been diſſobbed by 
Oliver, in 1653. Accordingly, they were | 
conducted to the Houſe by Lambert, and fome | 
Troops, 7 May; though their Number did 
not exceed 40 in all, two of whom were 
tetch'd out of Jay), to make up a Houſe : 
And yet, theſe gravely took upon them to 
govern the Common-wealth, as before, wit! 
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t any ſingle Perſon, or Houle of Peers; 
which Richard himſelf quietly fubmined, 
* left JPhiteball. 

9. And what great Feats did they perform? 
A. They appointed a Committe of Safety, 
or preſerving the Peace of the Nation; and 
a Council of State, or the more immediate 
warme Power; together wich a formal-Oath, | 
abjuring the pretended Title of thcic then un- 
ubted Rizhtful Sovereign, and the whole | 
ine of the late King James. But thele Rump. 
ers were diſmounted by the Officers of the 
Army, 13 Oc. who erected a new Commils 
tee of Safety, for the Adminiſtration of che 

(Government, the 26th. | 
2. Did the King make no Advantage of | 
thefe diſtracted Councils among the Rebels? 
A. Yes. A Scheme was concerted for a 
general InfurreQtion, 1 Aug. 1659; on the 
Proſpect cf which, his Majeſty, (who had 
15 Time reſided in the Spantſh. Nether- 
lands) removed ſecretly to Calais and St. Ma- 
75s, to be in readineſs. But this Deſign, how» 
ever well laid, was baſely betrayed to Thurlo, 
by Sir Richard Willis, a. Perſon principally 
truſted by the King and his Friends, but.cor- 
rupted by Oliver. Upon which, ſeveral of 
the Chiefs being taken up, Sir G. Booth and 
Sir J. Middleton, who appeared on the Day, 
ia Cheſbrre, were eafily defeated by Lambert. 
mig which, his Majeſty. went immediately 


to the Pyrenees, where the two Prime Mi- 
| niſters | 
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nüllers of che Kings of Francs and Spazn, Ba 


ving an Interview, and concluded a Peace, ga 
him ſpecious Promiſes of their Aſſiſtance Y 
gainſt the Rebels. 
9. How did the Rebels proceed the while? 
A. The new Committee of Safety ſent Meth 
ſengers to General Monk, who then com- 
manded in Scotland, to engage him in their) 
Intereſt. At the fame Time he was courted, 
allo. by the Rump. As he found it neceſſary; 
to declare himſelf on the one Side, he choſe 
to take Part with the latter, and reſolved to, 
march into England; giving out, that his 
Deſign was only to ſupport, the Pailiamen 
againſt the Army. In the mean Time) 
many of the Officers and Soldiers declaring; 
themſelves on the ſame Side, the Committ 
gave way to it; and accordingly the Rump 
re-allembled, 26 December. 
Did not this prevent General Mon#'s 
Proceeding ? | 
A. No. He entered England, 2 January 
When, though he had Notice that the Buſi- 
neſs he declared for was already done, he ne- 
vertheleſs advanced, as he profeſs d, to reduce 
the Army to the Parliament's Obedience; and 
was attended through his whole March, with 
Addrefles for a Free Parliament. And thus, 
as the firſt Storm had aroſe from Scotland, 
20 Years. before, ſo now the firſt Sun-ſhine 


began to appear from the ſame Country. | 
Q. W hat 
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2. What Difficulties had he to encounter | 2 
in his Way ? : it 7848, "8 

A. Various. 1, Lambert (who, after his Suc- in 
ceſs in Cheſhire, was highly elated, and ſeem'd vs 
ambitious of the Protectorate) conſidering G 
Monk as a powerful Rival, reſolved to oppoſe. By 
him: But, on the laſt Return of the Rump, 0 


his own Forces put him under Arreſt, and he 
was ſent to the Tower. 2. The Rumpers Te 
themſelves, being jealous that Monk deſigned ' 55 
either to make himſelf Protector, or to reſtore 


the King, appointed a new Council of State, [ut 
wherein he was named one of 31, who (as Lei 
well as the Members themſelves) were all re- free 
quired to take the new-invented Oath of Ab- pre 
juration. 3. Scot and Robinſon (two of their ory 
Members) were ſent to make their Compli-© | nat 
ments to him; but, in Reality, to attend 205 
him as their Spies. 4. The Rump had a I 
greater Number of Soldiers then about them, the: 
than he had under his Command; who, if the 
not removed by fair Means, might have op- dern 
poſed his Entry into London. 5. After ge Seat 
had quartered his Soldiers in Town, 3 Feb. VR 
he was refuſed his Place in the Council of 2 
State, for excuſing himſelf from taking the Ky 
Oath of Abjuration, And, 6. The Rump, from 
in Hopes to ruin him with the Londoners, Lil 
impoſed upon him an Order, to break down point 
the Chains, Gates, and Portcullices of the Mon 


City, and ſeize ſeveral of the nn Gene 
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cilmen, for refuſing to pay them Taxes, All 
which Difficulties were not to be ſurmounted | 
without the utmoſt Caution and Secrecy, as 
well as Courage and Reſolution: Wherein 
General Monk was ſo great a Maſter, that he 
avoided the Snare, by punctually obeying their. 
Orders ; but kept his own Councils cloſe, till 
he found himſelf” in a Condition to impole | 
Terms upon them in his Turn. | 

2. How did he diſcover himfelf? | 

A. By Degrees. For, when he had ſub- 
mitted to the laſt odious Orders, he ſent a 
Letter to.the Rump, expoſtulating with them | 
freely on theit Proceedings, and peremptorily 
pteſcribing them a Day to fill up their Houſc, , 
and then to give Place to a full and free Par- 
liament. This ſoon reconciled him to the 
Londoners; who now treated the Rump with | 
due Contempt. And, when he had cleared 
the Doors of the Parliament-Houſe from the | 
Guards, by which a Majority of the Mem- 
bers had been forcibly excluded from their | 
Seats, the Houſe was preſently filled with the | 
old ſecluded Members, 21 Feb. 

2. And how did they proceed ? | 
A. Among other Things, they diſcharged 
from Priſon Sir G. Booth, Sir T. Middleton, 
and ſeveral of the King's Friends; they ap- 
pointed a new Council of State, with General 

b 


Monk at their Head; they conſtituted him 
General of all the Land-Forces in the three 
Nations; and, with Col. Montague, General 


88. 
| 
| 


| 
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Talfo of the Fleet; they reinforced the Cover! 17 47 
nant, reverſed che Engagement, and juſtified | h 
| the War againſt the late King; and they dif- a 
ſolved themſelves, 16 March, appointing a | 
| Parliament of Lords and Commons, under, 3 
certain Republican Reſtrictions, to meet, 25 hi 
April, 1660, ho 
2. What did General Monk do after al FR 
this ? 
| A. Receiving a Letter privately from th the 
King, by Sir J. Greenville, he declared, to him P | 
his Intention to ſerve his Majeſty, though he ik 
[excuſed himſelf from returning his Anſwer | in, * 
Writing: But he adviſed his Majeſty forth- * 
with to remove from Bruſſels to — which by . 
he did accordingly, In the mcan Time, * 
Monk took Care to reform the Army to his PO 
wa Mind; fo that all the Attempts of the r 
Fanatichs, to prevent his glorious Deſigns, m 
ere bappily fruſtrated. ae, 
| 2. Did the Lords and Commons aſſemble; Kin 
at the Time appointed? | Fr 
A. Yes. And, upon the Receipt of a De- Ob; 
claration and Leiters from his Majeſty, 1 May, : 
1660, Both Houſes acknowledged, and on 5 
the 8th ſolemnly proclaimed, his Title to the 0 
Crown, by inherent Birthright, and lawful, K 8 
and undoubted Succeſſion, as being [:nealiy, juſtly I 
and lawfully next Heir of the Bleod Riyal., | EA 
And, thus was his Majeity, by divine Provi- | 5 
ence, peaceably reſtored to his undoubted *. by 
= after a long Rebellion and Uſurpation; any a 


during 
W 4 8 


—— | 4 
os RE 
during which he had been in Exile, attainted, 


abjur'd, and even a Price ſet upon his Head! 
9. What was next to be done? „ere, 

A. Commiſſioners were difpatch'd from 
Both Houſes, as well as the City, to attend 
his Majeſty in Holland, and to conduct him 
home; where he arrived, amidſt the Acclama- 
tions of his ttanſported Subjects; who, but a 
very few Weeks before, had little or no Proſ · 
pect of fo great a Bleſſing and Deliverance. 

9. When did the King return? 8 

A. He entered London on the ever-memo- 
rable 29 May, 1660, being his Birth-day, 
when he was juſt 30 Years of Age. | 

9. What confilerable Acts paſſed at firſt 
upon his Reſtoration ? 88 . 


A. The Convention of the Lords and Com- 


mons (whoſe Meeting was eſſentially defec- 
tive, not being call'd by the King's Writs) | 
was now turn'd into a Parliament by the 
King's Authority. And then his Majeſty paſ- 
ſed a moſt gracious Act of Indemnity and} 
Oblivion; in which were very few Excep- 
tions, beſides the Perſons immediately con- 
cern'd in the Murder of the late King. 4 

9. What Proceedings were had againſt 
thoſe monſtrous Regicides ? 


A. They were fairly tried, according tt 
Law: And, though many more of them 
were convicted, there were bu: 10 executed 
at this Time; who were fo far from ſhewin 
any Signs of Repentance, that they all glo 

| Lied 
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ings, and were, by their Party, honoured” as 
Martyrs tor their good old Cauſe And four 
more of them ſuffered in 1662. a 

9. Could any be ſo reprobate, as to joſtify 
| ſuch horrid Regieides? 
: A. None, but ſuch as would have 0 
ted the ſame Crime, in the ſame Circumſtances. 
And that ſuch there were, is too evident to 
be denied, from the Notoriety of their Caluei- 
Head - Frais, Conſpiracies, and actual Rebel- 
lions; ſome of which will be taken Notice of 
hereafter. 
| 29. What Care was yet taken of the Chureh? 
A. Propofals were made to the King, by 
the Preſbyterians, for an Accommodation with 
| the Epiſcopalians. This occaſioned a Con- 
ference at the Savoy, between Commiſſioners 
authorized on both Sides, to try what Abate- 
eee could be made in the Terms of Con- 
formity on one Side, and what Advances to- 
Wards it on the other. But, the Conceſſions, 
then propoſed to be made, not giving Satiſ- 
faction to the Diſſenters, a ſolemn Review of 
the Liturgy was made by the Convocation 
| which accompanied the next Parliament. 
Which Liturgy, with the Alterations then 
| agreed upon, having paſſed the Sanction of 
Authority, both of Church and State, was, 


| 


from thence forth eſtabliſhed, as the only Rule 


;of Worſhip in the Church of England, by the 
Act for Uniformity. 


| 
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bled — the firſt Parliament? 0444 | 


A. Becauſe the Church, being overturned 
by the Preſbyterian Rebels, was not yet re- 


ſtored to her Rights, when that Parliament 


(or more properly, Convention) ſate. But, ſo 
ſoon as the King himſelf had recovered his 


Right, be took Care to reſtore the Church to 


hers. In order to which, the few deprived 
Biſhops who ſurvived their Sufferings, conſe- 
— into their own Order others of the Clergy, 
to fill up the vacant Sees. 

Were there no new Biſhops conſecrated 
during the Uſurpation ? 

A. No, Though the old Biſhops, not- 
withſtanding their Deprivation, ordain'd Dea- 


.cons and Prieſts, (ſome of whom, and parti- 
cularly Dr. Teniſon, did afterwards ariſe to the 
_ higheſt Dignities in the Church) and perform'd 


all the other Duties of their Function, as Oc- 
caſion required, yet they had not conſecrated 
any new Biſhops, They had it, indeed, under 


Conſideration, to provide for the Epiſco- 


pal Succeſſion, when the Biſhops themſelves 
were reduced, by Death, only to Nine; but 
they were prevented, in that neceſlary Pro- 
ceeding, by the happy Reſtoration. 
9. What became of the Army ? 
A. It was diſbanded, as faſt as Money 
could be raiſed to pay the Soldiers, But, tho' 


the King reſerved only a Regiment of Horte, 


and another of Foot, for his own Guards, i 
caus d 
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his People. 
2. Were the old Rebel now ſo quiet, hst 
mu Majeſty could have no need of Guards? 
A. So far from it, that ſeveraof the O- 
Mrs Officers were charged with a Not, at 
that very Time, to ſeize the King's Perſon, 
Sc. And, the next Winter, a Party oßdeſ- 
perate Fanaticks, headed by Venner, (allied: 
out of a Meeting-Eouſe, well armed, 6 Jm 
1660, repulſed the City Militia, and were not 
reduced, even by the — tilb aftet many 
Men were killed on both Sides; and fſeveraly 
more Attempts of the ſame wine, nnen 


Vear. W e 
9. How long did the firſt Prem a 
tinue? er nn 


A. It was diſſolved, 29 Jan. 1660, and 
a new one called, to meet, 8 May, 1667, 
more agreeable to the Conſtitution of Parla- 
ments. F ent 

2. As how? 

A. Not only in their Summons by the 1 * 
Writs, but alſo in the Reſtitution of the Lords 
Spiritual to their eſſential Right, as being the 
firſt of the Three Eſtates in Parliament. For 
the Defect of which, in the former Convention- 
Parliament, all their Acts were now confirm'd 
anew, by an unexceptionable Authority. 

What other moſt remarkable Particu- 
lars vaſe, on this Recovery of the old-Englif 
Conſtitution? A. The 
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A. The Carcaſles of Cromwell, Bradſbaw, 
Ireton and Pride were taken up, and, after 
hanging ſome Hours at Tyburn, were buried 
under the Gallows, 30 Jan. 1660, and their 
Heads ſet up oh etminfter-Hall The ſo- 
lemn League and Covenant of the Preſbyte- 
rians was burn'd by the common Hangman, 
22 May, 1661, as was alſo the Independents 
Engagement, and ſeveral of the late Ulurper's 
— Acte, the 28th. And (for the Con- 
firmation of old Engliſh Principles) it was now 
declared, by Ads of Parliament, That ne!ther | 
the Peers, nor Commons, nor People, in or out 
of Parliament, nor any other Perſons whatſo- | 
ever, have any coercive Power over the King: 
That the ſole Diſpoſition of the Militia, and of | 
all Forts and Places of Strength, is the un- 
deubted Right of his Majeſty ; and, That it is 
not lawful, upon any Pretence whatſoever, to 
take up Arms againſt the King. 

2, What was done in Scotland about the 
ſame Time ? 

A. The King, having ſettled his Council 
and Miniſtry there, ſummoned a Parliament 
to meet, 12 Dec. 1660, and made the Earl 
of Middleton his Commiſſioner, And now 
the Covenant was abrogated, Epiſcopacy re- 
ſtored, Reſiſtance condemn'd, and other Pro- 
ceeding; agreeable to thoſe in Eng land. More- 
over, the Marquis of Argyle Fl — had been a, 
Principal it the late Rebellions and Uſurpa- 
tions there) was tried, convicted and executed, 

Y 27 May, 
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27 May, 1661, whoſe Head was ſet u 232 
6 Place of that of the great Monzraſ — 
hom n magnificent Funeral bad been ſolem- 
Ized, a few Days befote Argyle's Execution, 
8 2. What Biſhops had they to reſtore 1 
FL in Scotland? 


A. Four of the chief Miniſters, Sharp, Ha- 
Mon, Barwell and Leighton (who had been 
rdained among the Prefbyterians) came to 

London; where, having expreſsly diſelaimed 
the Validit of their former pretended Orders, 
2 were firſt ordained Deacons and Prieſts, 

, after that, were raiſed to the Epiſebpal 
Order, to enable them to confer the ſame on 
others, far the Settlement of that Church. 

And, of all theſe, Dr. Sharp was pitch'd up- 
on to be Arch- -Biſhop of St. Andrew's and 

\Primate. 

9. Who was advanced to the Archbiſhop- 

[rick of Canterbury? 

A. The moſt unexceptionable Doctor Juan, 
Biſhop of London, famous alſo for his worthy 
"Adrainiftration as Lord High Treaſarer, and 

(for attending the late King on the Scaffold : 

ut this Prelate dying, 4 June, 1663, was 

{ſucceeded at Canterbury by Dr. Sheldon, ho 

"had before ſucceeded him in the See of London. 

Did not ſome Alteration happen about 

this Time, in Relation to the Rights of the 

| Clergy 7 

A. Yes. Being perſuaded of ſome Incon- 


veniences in their taxing their own Body by 
- their 
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their - own - Repreſentatives in Convocation, 
they were drawn in, by the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and others of the Miniſtry, to 
waive that ancient Right, and ſubmit to be 
taxed by the temporal Commons: From 
which Time, as their Convocations have been 
leſs neceſſary to the Crown, fo their ſitting to 
do Buſineſs, is thereby rendered precarious ; 
though there is an expreſs Proviſo for adi. 
their-ancient Rights, 


9, What was the next moſt remarkable 
Tranſaction in the State? 

A. A War with the Dutch, much promoted 
both by the Parliament and the City ; which 
broke out in 1664, and was continued till 
the Peace made at Breda, 1667, In which 
War the Duke of York, Admiral of the Eng- 
liſh Fleet, highly diſtinguiſhed his Courage 
and Conduct, and gain'd a ſignal Victory 
over the Enemy, 3 June, 1665, wherein 
Obdam, the Dutch Admiral, and his Succeſ- 
for, Cortenaer, were both kill'd; beſides ſe- 
veral other Engagements, under Prince Ru- 
pert, Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, and 


others. 


2, What other remarkable Things paſſed 
the mean Time? 

A. A great Plague in London, in 1665, 
which carried off 68 596 (ſome ſay 100,000) 
Perſons: And a dreadful Fire, 2 Sept, 1666, 


which laid the greateſt Part of the City in 
Aſhes, 
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. Who | were ſuppoſed to have been the 
Incendiaric of that Fire? 


A. The Fanaticks, and their Friends in 
— charge it upon the Papiſts; and par- 


icularly: on one Robert Hubert, a French 
Youth, who was, too baſtily, hanged for it: 
For, after his Death, it was proved, that he 


id not arrive in London, till two Days after 


the Fire begun; that he was a poor Luna- 


ric, and moreover, not a Papiſt, but a Hu- 


gonot. On the other Hand, one Rathbone, 
and ſeveral others, who had been Officers and 
Soldiers in the late Army, were fairly con- 
victed; 26 April (before the Fire) for à trea- 
ſonable Conſpiracy, to fire the City, ſeize the 
Tower, and kill the King, Cc. who, at their 
Execution, declared the City would be burn'd 
3 Sept. following. Tis certain, during the 
Dutch War, many of the Engliſh and Scots 
Mal-contents held a Correſpondence with' the 
Enemy; whoſe Endeavour it was, by raiſing 


Confulions among us at home, to give Diver- 


ſion to our Arms abroad, 
9. Were the Pre/byterians concern'd in ary 
of theſe Confpiracies ? 
A. They boaſted much of their Loyalty, 
becauſe ſome of them had given way to the 
King's Reſtoration, when they felt themſelves 
oalled with the Yoke of the Independents and o- 
ther Sectaties. But, their Loyalty was ſoon diſ- 
covered, not only by the ſeditious Libels, with 
which chey endeavoured to ſeduce the People 
a frem 
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open Rebellions ; particularly in Scot/an 
where a great Body of the Covenanters (takin 
the Opportunity of our Confuſians here, oc? 
caſioned by thoſe great Calamities of War 
Plague and Fire) aſiembled in Arms on Per! 
lan-dHills ; where they deſperately fought th 
King's Forces, but were happily defeated, 2 
Nov. 1666. 
What was the next moſt Remarkable ?, 
I During the Treaty at Breda, the Dutc/ 
Fleet, piloted up the River by ſome Engliſ/l; 
Fugitives, advanced to Chatham, and there 
burned and damaged ſeveral of our Ships, 
through the Negligence of the nn 
who was in Command there; beſides. oth 
Inſults upon our Coaſt, even after the Pea 
was actually concluded. | 
2. What was the Conſequence of this? 
A. To appeaſe the Murmurings at home 
of Miſmanagement (which generally affect 
the Prime-Miniſter) the Earl of Clarendon 
was removed, impeach'd and baniſh'd ; and 
the Great Seal put into the Cultody of Sir 


Orlando Bridgeman. 
9. What was the next moſt conſiderable 


Event ? 

A. The concluding a Triple Alliance, be- 
tween England, Sweden and the Dutch, for 
the Security of the $ paniſh Netherlands, and 


the Ballance of Power in Europe, in Fanuary, 
Ty 1667! 
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1667. And a Peace between France and 
Spain, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in May, 1668. 


9. Was the Nation in quiet a ter this? br 
A. Ves; and in a very flouriſhing State for 1 
ſome Time, while a ſtrict Hand was held _ af 
the factious Non-conformiſts. But, in 1669 di 
a Scheme was privately formed, by the Lord th 
Keeper Bridgman, Lord Chief Baron Hale, fre 
and others, to make ſuch Conceſſions as might | 
bring the Preſbyterians into a Comprehenſion Bu 
— with the Church, and to gratify the other Sec- We 
taries with a Toleration or Indulgence. But C 
this was then looked upon as opening a Door La 
for Popery to enter, under the Fanatical Cloke; hac 
and therefore the Parliament quaſh'd the De- eve 
ſign for that Time. 1 Lo 
„Were any other Attempts yet made a- ang 
gainkt the Rights of the Church ? Fel 
A. The Parliament of Scotland, beving) of t 
paſſed an Act, aſcertainiog the King's Eecle- Eng 
fiaſtical, Supremacy higher than ever, Lau- clin 
derdale, the High-Commiſſioner, took that Ma: 
Occaſion to turn out Burnet, Arch-biſhop- of 0 
. Glaſgow, and to confer it on Leighton. But con 
this Lay-Deprivation and Intruſion ſo alarm'd £ 
the Friends of the Church ; and the Biſhops, 167 
of England, as well as Scotland, repreſented” Ruy, 
to the King the Conſequences of ſuch a Stretch San⸗ 
of the Regale, in ſo clear a Light, that the one 
Proceedings were revoked, and Arch-biſhop ſever 
Burnet reſtored to his . man 


9. What refig 
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What was the next jeportant Affair? 

A. Another War with the Dutch ; which! 
broke out in 1671, and laſted till the End of 
1673. The Ground whereof is, by the Diſ- 
affected, imputed to ſecret Defigns af intro-! 
ducing Popery and Arbitrary Power, rather 
than to any juſt Cauſe ; thaugh there were 
freſh Proofs enough of theie Inſolence, too 
provaking to be borne by any Sovereign Prince. | 
But, whatever was the Deſign, tis certain, it 
was concerted by a CABAL of five Lords, 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley and 
Lauderdale; of whom the three laſt (if they 
had any Religion) were Pre ſby terians, What- 
ever the other two were. Twas the ſame 
Lord Aſhley (afterwards Earl of Shoftsbury | 
and Lord Chancellor) who, on the 4th of 
Feb. 1672, warmly infiſted on the Neceflity | 
of this War againſt the Dutch, as the eternal 
Enemies of England, both by Intereſt and In- 
clination-3 applying to them ms: ald Romer! 
Maxim, Delenda eff Carthage. | 
2. What paſſed moſt remarkable in this . 
cond Dutch War? = 

A. A ſharp Engagement in Solbay; 28 A 
167, — the Duke of York and De 
Ruyter ; wherein Admiral Montague, Earl of 
Sandwich, was blown up, and Van Ghent, | 
one of the Dutch Admirals, kill'd ; Beſides 
ſeveral other Engagements under the Com- 
mand of Prince Rupert, after the Duke had 


reigned it, 1673. 
, | k & © 2. Was 
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A. No. Shaftfbu 
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very unpopular. By bis Advice the King 


did not only enter into this War againſt the 
Dutch by Sea, while Frante was over-run- 


ning their Provinces by Land; but was pre- 
vailed with to ſhut up bis Exchequer, and to 


ſtop Payments out of it for ſome Time; to 


dilenſe with divers Laws ; to grant Liberty 
of Conſcience to all his Subjects in general 

and to iſſue Writs out of Chancery, in the 
mean Time, to fill up the Vacancies of the 
Commons. Theſe Proceedings had poſlels'd 
many People with various Fears, as-to Liberty, 
Property and Religion; ſo that, no ſooner 
did 15 Parliament meet again, but they en- 
teted into Debates and Addreſſes thereon': 
And his Majeſty, ever ready to redreſs juſt 


'Grievances, cancell'd his Declaration for Li- 


'berty of Conſcience, and promiſed them Sa- 


tisfaction in the reſt. Upon this, Shaftſbury, 
to avoid an Impeachment, preſently revolted, 


ior rather openly returned, to the diſafeQted 
'Antimonarchical Party, with whom he had 
all along been united in Intereſt and Deſign; 


and, after having himſelf treacherouſly'-pro- 


moted the moſt arbitrary Counſels, became 
ifrom thenceforth the moſt inveterate Enemy 
to the King's Perſon, Crown and Dignity ; 


maliciouſly inflaming the People againſt the 


Effects of his own Advice. 9. What 


EZ 79, at 3 of the 
Cabal, had taken ſeveral Steps which wete 


to » him after this? 1 

A. The promoting a Tefl, to bat Papifls 
F all Employments; bb was plaioly 
deſigned againſt the Duke of York and his 
— The ſupporting a Pack of infamous 
Wiretches, to ſwear a pretended Popiſh Plot, 


while bimlſelf and bis Tools were working a 
teal one, not only to .cxclude.. the - NEXT 
Heir from his natural Right of Succeſſion, | 
but even to murder him and the King tao. 
2; Was the Parliament yet pollefled with 
this evil Spirit? q 
A. Yes, Such a ſurprizing Influence. bad 
the Intrigues of that wicked and crafty Stateſ- 
man, that now, by Degrees, the Common 
became refractory z reſolving to raiſe no mote! 
Supplies to the King, till they, were effcQually 
ſecured againſt Popery, and other Grievances, 
(among which they voted his Army to bers 
though even in a Time of open War, ) and 
ſhutting} their, Door againſt. the be Uſher of the 
Black-Rod, when he was ſent by the King 10 
command their Attendance, 4th Nov. 1673. 
Which factious Spirit, with other Accidents 
intervening, raiſed divers Squabbles 2 1 — 
the two Houſes, and occaſioned frequent Pro 


rogations; ſo that the King's Supplies were 
Tull poſtponed, though the Party continually 
preſſed to engage him in a War with en 
however upprovided. * 07 


2. Wha 
+ 
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2. What Means were uſed 49ikedpegtfuch] Kit 
a Spirit of Diſaffection ?? the 
A. Notwithſtanding the King's Care to Cart 
marry the Lady Mary to theirFavourite Prince! on, 
of Orange, 4th Nov. 1677, yet nothing would Sha 
allay their pretended Fears and Icalouſies of a cal 
Detign to eſtabliſh Popery; though, at that ny 
Time, there was not one Papiſt in a thouſand Oar 
of the People in England. However, the Plot; tort 
was ſeaſonably projected, or found out, in Inſt 
1678, to kill the King, to everturn the Govern- affir 
ment, to extirpate the Proteſtants, and to; at la 
eſtabliſh Popery ; and moſt of the conſiderable Tel 
Papiſts were, by degrees, charged with it. Prof 
2. How was it brought upon the Stage? rage 

A. Firſt, by Dr. Tongue, a projecting, but al}, 
mean Divine; who, giving the King ſome ge- duce 
ral Accounts of it, was referred for further; own 
Examination to the Earl of Danby, Lord 9 
Treaſurer, After hearing the Allegations, both ſoot 
the King and Earl looked upon it as a. meer A 
Fiction: However, the Narrative, drawn up! time 
by Titus Oates, was by Danby laid before the; and 
Council, and thereupon many Perſons taken Lay- 
into Cuſtody, Soon afterwards, the Affair Gaw 
became the main Buſineſs of the Parliament; born, 
and Oates, the principal Witneſs, was exa- as T1 
min'd before the two Houſes, When he had his la 
made his Depoſition he ſolemnly - protelted, gainſt 
he had diſcovered all he knew of it; and yet WWakt 
afterwards, from Time to Time, added freſſ Trial 
Matter of great Importance, The whole forſw 


Kingdom 
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Kingdom having now taken the Alarm, and! 
the Diſcoverers of the Plot being exceedingly: 
careſs d, and adored as the Saviaurs of the Nati- | 
on, others were not wanting to put in for a 
Share of the Merit and Reward: And part 
cularly Bedloe, a vicious Fellow, guilty of ma- 
ny notorious Cheats, came in as a Second 0 
Oates : Aſter him Prance, who, (after being 
tortured and tutored by Shaftsbury and his! 
Inſtruments) codnradiited himſelf ſeveral times; 
affirming one Day, and denying the next: And 
at laſt Dugdale, and others alſo, came in; whoſe 
Teſtimony, however highly credited by the 
Proſecutors of this Plot, was as much diſpa- 
raged by them, as Perſons of no Reputation at 
all, but perjured Raſcals, when they were pro- 
duced to diſcover the Conſpiracies of their 
own Party. 

2. What Proſecutions were now ſer on 
foot ?. 

A. Staley, a Goldſmith ; Colemar, _ 
time the Ducheſs of York's Secretary; Ireland 
and Pickering, two Prieſts, and Grove, a 
Lay-Brother; Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, 
Gauen, and Turner, all Jeſuits, and Lang- 
born, a Lawyer, were all tried and executed 
as Traytors: And every one of them, with 
his laſt Breath, denied the Crimes ſworn a- 
gainſt them, But, ſoon after, when Sir G. 
WVakeman and others were brought to their 
Trials, the ſame Witneſſes appeared fo plainly 
forſwory, that there was no more Credit given 
to 
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. e keit Teſtimony, "For, after the ho t Fit 14 
| was ſomewhat abated, and the People, like ave 
true Engliſhmen, began to relent at the Blood ſee1 
| already ſhed, they ſuffered their Reaſon to re- on 
[ its Place, and would no longer impli- aga 
 citely ſwallow Abſurdities, ſuch as that the pea 
Duke was in a Plot againſt his Brother, the the 
Queen againſt ber Huſband, and even che 24 
King againſt himſelf Vea 
* 9. Did any extraordinary Accident happen Ma 
to inflame this Proſecution ? bled 
A. Yes. Sir Edmund. Bury Godfrey, a Juſ: gain 
| tice of Peace, before whom Oates had ſworn'ta the 
| his Narrative we the Plot, had been found killd he 
in the Fields. This was immediately pro- 167 
nounced Murder; and the Papiſts, of courſe, a V. 
deem d the Inſtruments. Upon which, it was mat! 
| made a Part of the Popiſh Plot to inflame the the ] 
| Nation; andGreen, Berry,and Hill, three Servants all w 
| belonging to Somerſet- Houſe, were condemn'd Pref 
11 Feb. 1678, and executed for it: But all Prot. 
three proteſted their Innocence at their Death; full 
and Berry, indeed, was not ſo much as a Pa- princ 
piſt. And Prance (the principal Witneſs a- piſh 
gainſt them) was afterwards convicted of Per- long 
Jury, on his own Confeſſion; with Proofs 1 
ſufficient, that if the unhappy Gentleman did Com. 
not kill himſelf, he was (at leaſt) not mur- e 
ther'd by Papiſts, fed t 
Did all theſe Proceedings meet with nd Boror 
Interruption ? 1 byteri 
A. Yes, As the Earl of Danby had bee preſen 
averſe ings 1 
— Farhe; 
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wha: to the Principles of the Cabal, — 
ſeem' d not to favour the preſent — 
on the Plot, it raiſed the Hatred of the Party 
againſt him; who preſently form'd an Im. 
peachment to ruin him. In the mean Time, 
the Kinga houghtt fit to diſſolve that Parliament 
24 Jan. 1678, which had continued near 18 
Years ; ns ſummon'd another to meet, 6 
March following. Theſe no ſooner aſſerns. 
bled, but they purſued the ſame Methods a- 
gainſt the Earl; who produced and pleaded 
the King's Pardon: Notwithſtanding which, 
he was committed to the Tower, 16 April, 
1679. And the Commons proceeded to paſs! 
a Vote, That no Commoner ſhould preſume 16 
maintain the Validity of the Pardon, though 
the Lords had appointed a Day to argue it. In 
all which Affair, they were ſo zealous for the 
Preſervation of his Majeſty's Perſon and the 
Proteſtant Religion, that they purſued, with 
full Cry, to hunt down one of his Majeſty's 
principal Proteſtant Servants, and let the Po- 
piſh Lords ſleep quietly in the Tower for a 
long Time after 

9. What Spirit had poſſeſſed the Houſe 0 
Commons in thoſe Days ? 
A. The Clamour 7 Popery had ſo Ntupi-, 
fied the Multitude, that now (efpecially in the 
Boroughs) they generally had returned Preſ- 
byterians, or Occaſional Conformiſts, to c- 
preſent them in Parliament; whoſe Proceed- 


ings ſeemed to be copied from thoſe of their 
Fethers in 1641. 2 What 
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„ 
e. What Steps did they take in that Way? 
[i Their Zeal was ſo . = 
they choſe to ſit on a Sanday, 27 April, 
1 (being a Work of equal Necedity and 
Chriſtian Charity !) to vote, and on the fame 
Day-Fortnight reſolved to bring in, a Bill to 
baniſb and exclude the Duke of Vert from bis 
Natural Right of Succeſſion. Beſides which, 
they bad the Modeſty, to vote the King's 
Guards a Grievance, (as undoubtedly they 
were, to thoſe who had Deſigns agent his 
(Perſon); to demand the Militia; to attempt 
to deprive the Biſhops of their Right of 
fitting on the Trial of the impeached Lords; 
and to declare, that if His Majeſty ſhould 
come to a violent Death, they would revenge 
it on the Papiſis / As if none but Papiſts were 
of Kinz-kilivg Principles! No wonder there- 
fore, it ſo flagrant Proofs of their Moderation, 
induced the King to prorogue them, 27 May, 

1679, and to diſſolve them, 10 ul ly ; tho' 
be ſummoned another Parliament to meet 
1705. following. 

2. Were there no other Proofs of the Spi- 

Tit of the Preſbyterians about this Time? 
| A. Yes, The extravagant Proceedings of 
the Party in £ng/and, communicated by a | 
Signal (as it were) from a Speech of Shafts 
bury's, made in Parliament 25 March, 1679, 
and induſtriouſiy — into Scotland, 
had preſently inflamed their Brethren there to 
kong beight of audacious and diabolical Out- 
rage, 
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rage, that they now. perpetrated dhe Mardet 
of Archbiſhop - Sharp, which had — 
Years before been rc ene as a Sacrifice: to 
the Covenant. 

2. How was that? 

A. In 1668, James Mitchel, one 501 their 
Conventicle- Preachers, had fir'd three Bullets 


— 


into his Coach in the Streets of Edinburgh, 


but happily miſſed the Primate that time. 
But now, 3 May, 1679, in his Return home 
from the Council, he was purſued by twelve 
armed Men on Horſeback, who ſtopped his 
Coach at Noon-day, and, without any Com- 
paſſion for his venerable grey Hairs, or the 
moving Entreaties of his Daughter, then with 
him, barbarouſly murdered him with 22 
Wounds, (while he was praying even for 
them) ſtirring bis Brains in the Skull with 
the Points of their Swords. 
2. Was this the concerted Act of the Par- 
ty, or only of a few furious Zealots? 
A. Of the Party, For, on the 2th of the 
{ame Month (inſtead of 5 the An- 
niverſary of the happy Reſloration), 80 Preſ- 
byterians appeared in Arms; who in — * 
Days increaſed to a regular Body of 1 
1500 Horſe and Foot, commanded > Pal. 
four and Hadgiſton, (two of the Aſſaſſin:) 
with Major Weir, much admired for his ex- 
tempore Praying, but a moſt infamous Wretch, 
(oon after convicted and executed for Blaſ- 
phemy, Inceſt, and Beſtiality,) and others. 


Theſe, 


1200; though he 932 'fuffeted 
1600 Horſe to make their Eſcape '& 
| 9. How did the Factidn in Ea 4 ow 
behave ? # 


Dra goons, and Ri increafing in Forces Wia 
themſelver Mafters of Glaſgow 5 where 


Outages. But the Puke of Monmouth, Wing 
ſent with an Army, defeated them at Herb | 


Bridge, 22 June, killing $00; and taking 


A. With their wonted Toſolence and Dit 
affection; though the King had tried" to gra 
'tify them, by taking Shaftibary, Efe, E 
lis, Ruſſel, and ſome more of them, into We 
Council, But this, though it raiſed” theit 
Credit, did not reduce them to Temper, The 
Duke of York, and all his Friends, muſt be 
8 from Cauct; the better to enable 
he Party to procure an Act to exclude bim 
eb the Succeſſion: Nor could all the 
Expedients propoſed by the King, for the 
effectual Security of the eſtabliſhed Religion 
againſt Popery, ſilence the Clamour of thoſe, | 
whom nothing would content, but breaking 
the Line of Inheritance, and thereupon” eu- 
dering the Succeſſion to the Crown A 
rious. 


Þ 2 What v Was the Aim of, the Faction — 


1 
. after r N Party of Horſe and 


proclaimed the Covenant, barhed Krell Rav! 
of Parliament, and committed divers" other 


ſo doing ? ? 
5 Whether to ſet up the Duke of 1. 
mouth, 


' 


© an 


b, ad a fa 0 View, fince the 
n t a kart View, t 
e 1 on the Prince of 
eur, oc £22 gu Hopes of re. 
viving (what they calle a Commonwealth, „ 
is uncertain, But, if Te could once have 
their 1 05 K g's oo EIN. | 
t was thoug e King bimſfel ene 
have been long fafe in bio Tote wes $a: 
E Title bad Monmouth to the 
None at all. by Law : Far he was only 
k Baſtard.” But his Faction cndeavoured to | 
rſuade the People, that he was the King's 
itimate Son, born in Wedlock; though | 
is Majeſty made the moſt publick and ſolemn 
Declarations. to the contrary ; as if (contrary | 
to all Law and Reaſon) a Child diſowned by 
either of his Parents could have a Title to an 
Inheritance, equal or preferable to one whoſe i 
Legitimacy is affirmed by both! | 
9. How did the King reſent all this? 
A. He removed Shaftsbury from the Coun- 
cil, and Monmouth from his Poſt of Captain- 
General: And now the Duke of York, wha | 
for ſome Time had retired to Bruſſek, was | 
ſent for Home; and afterwards to Scotland, as 
High-Commiſſioner, where he paſſed ſeveral | 
Acts of Parliament, to the Honour of the 
Crown, and the Service of the Church. 
9. Did the new Parliament of England 
meet at the Time appointed? | 
1 
f 


2 | A. 
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A. No. The King, perceiving W be 
Faction were preparing to take the ſame Mea- 
[ſures againſt bim, as had before been taken, in 
41, 2gainſt his Father, did not think fit to 
give them the like Opportunity; ; but, by e- 
|veral Prorogations kept them off till 21 Other 
1680: Which gave an Occaſion to that invi- 
dious Diſtinction of Mbigs and Tories ;.the 
former preſſing the King wi numerous Pi 
titions for the more ſpeedy fitting of the Par- 
{liament, and the latter declariug their AB 
rence of ſuch an Inſult upon his N s 
| undoubted Prerogative. | 
| R. What paſſed in Parliament when they | 


did fat? | 
A. The Commons proceeded in the Gathe 


Track: Popery, and Slavery, and evil Coun- 
lten, were the common Cry; and no Con- 
(ceſſions would put an End to their Fear and 
Jealouſies, without an utter Exclu/ion of the Po 
Right Heir! a Repeal of the Penal Laws | 
| againſt Proteſtant: Diſſenters ! an Union or alri 
' Comprehenſion of all his Majeſty's Proteſtant Bu 
Subjects! ageneral Naturalization of all Foreign 4 
Proteſtants! the banithing or diſarming of all the 
Papiſts, and (thoſe whom they were pleaſed to 4 
(cal) ſu ſpected Papiſts, and a continual, Seſſion 5 ] 
of the Parliament, till Proteſtantiſm ihould an 
be effectually ſecured! But not a Word in fa- 
vour of the Eſtabliſhed Church. 
2. How far did tkey now proceed on the! 
Bille of Excluſion? 


A. It was brought in again, on the A 
0 
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of Lord Villiam Rus 2, and others; and, after 
warm Debates, paſſed, and carried up to th 
Lords: But — it dropped on the; ſecond 
Reading, by a Majority of 63 againſt 30, all 
the Biſhops then preſent (except 3) voting 
againſt the Excluſion, as contrary to the Laws 
of God and Man. 

L. Were not the Biſhops at that Time Po- 
piſhly affected? 

J. Far from it: As every unprejudiced 
Perſon muſt be convinced, by the well-known 

Characters of the then Archbiſhops Sancroft 
and Sterne, and the then Biſhops Morley, Croft, 
Ward, Rainbow, Dolben, Sparrow, Gunning, 
Crew, Wood, Carleton, Pritchard, | Mews, 
Pearſon, Hum. Lloyd, Compton, I. Lloyd, | 
Barlow, Fleetwood, Fell, La amplugh, 4 
Gulſton, Beau, and V. Lloyd. 

Was there no Law yet made againſt J 
Popiſh Succeſſor? 

A. No. If there had — any ſuch hay! 
already, there would not have been fuch a 
Buſtle now, about making a new one. 

Were there any more Proceedings on 
the Pop ih Plot ? 

A. Yes. The Viſcount Stafford (one of the 
5 Popiſh Lords in the Tower) was tried on 
an Impeachment before his Peers, in Decem. 
1680 ; who, upon he Teſtimony of Dugdalr, 
Oates, and Turberville, adjudged him guilty 
of Hizh-Treaſon ; upon which he was Be- 
headed, 29 Dec. proteſting his Innocence alſo 

2 2 with 
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7 his laſt Breath. But the Moderate Men 
f that Time were fo deſirous to have had 

_ hanged and quartered, that Bethel and 

Zorniſh hes Sheriffs) ſcrupled the King's Au- 

thority to diſpenſe with that Part of the Sen- 

tence (as is uſual in Favour of Perſons of 

Quality) till the Commons were graciouſly 


Fat to declare themſelves content at. My 


| 


ajeſty ſhould be obeyed! . 
| 2: How long did the King ber bach 
| nſolence? „D'ld eltiu 
A. Not much longer. For he diffolved 
chat Parliament alſo 18 Jan. but not till the 
dag dul had further provoked him, by fal. 
ing foul upon his Judges and Miniſters of 
State, and other Loyaliſts; refuſing to raiſe him 
any Money themſelves, and terrifying othets 
from lending him any; and even ProjeRing 
an Aſſociation, for the Support of their Good 
Old Cauſe &c, In a Word, notwithſtanding all 
the Clamours of Arbitrary Power, imputed to 
his Majeſty by his malicious Enemies, It is evi- 
dent, that this factious Houſe of Commons 
actually did exerciſe more of it, in one ſhort 
Seſſion, than can be fairly laid to the Charge, | 
not only of this King, but of the whole Race 
of the Stuarts, ſince they firſt inherited this 
| {Throne. | 
| 2. Did the King call any more Parliaments 
'after this? 
| Al. Yes. One more; which was ſammoned 


to meet at Oxford, 21 March following, = . 
the — 
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the Party might be at a greater Diſtance fron | 
the then Factious City of London. 
2. What paſſed in this Oxford. Parliament 
A. Great Care was taken to get the fam 
Men in general returned to the Houſe o 
Commons; who now enteted Oxford, atten 
ded by a numerous Train of 9 
Horſemen, with particular - Cockades to diſ- 
tinguiſh them. And, no ſooner was the 
Parliament opened, but the Pack took th 
Scent, and purſued the ſame Royal Game 
with full Cry. But his Majeſty, now con- 
vinced of their real Deſign, coming ſudden- 
ly to the Parliament-Houſe, pronounced their 
Diſſolution, after one Week's Seſſion; ; and, 
immed lately taking Coach for Windſor, hap- 
pily eſcaped the intended Snare, and broke 
the Meaſures of the Faction. [ 
How did the King governs alter thi 
lution? 
n A. He now began to ſeek for Juſtice againſt 
Shaftsbury, and fome others, who were in- 
dicted : But the .Grand-Juries, returned by 
the then Sheriffs of London, would not end 
Bills againſt any of their Favourite - Party. 
However College, the Proteſtant Joiner (ſo cal- 
ſed) being indicted at Oxford, for Treaſonable 
ractices there, (where the Ignoramus-Juties 
had no Influence) the King had Juſtice againſt 
him, Nor was it long before London itſelf, 
as well as the Kingdom in general, was reco- 
vere: to a better Senſe of their Duty, by 4 
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Toad fi Fa; of ſore e notorides Ris- 
ters: ; "heb which, that City being no 16h 

a Sanctuaty fot Sedition and | Treaſon, 8 2 - 
bury fled * Protection (to bis Ln” 
among the Dutch ; where he died ſoon after, 

2. What moſt Remarkable — pened next? 
A. The Diſcovety of a Con e 2 . 
who called themſelves the True- Pr 

to murder the King and Duke at i Ye 

'Houſe, in their Return Home from New- 
market. This Diſcovery was made by two 
of the Conſpiratots, named Keeling, in Jun 
1683, and their Depofitions ſoon after con- 
firmed by Col. Rumſey, Meß, Sheppard, Te, 
Bourne, and the Lord Howard Upon which E. 
| vidence, Capt. Walcot, Hone, Rouſe, Lot Rua, 
and Col. Sidney, were convicted and execut- 
ed; Holloway and Armſtrong, being outlawed, 
and afterwards taken, ſuffered in like Manner. 
But the Earl of Eſſex (then in the Tower for 
the fame Plot) prevented publick Juſtice by 
bi own Hands; and Monmouth procured 
his own Pardon by a full Confeſſion and fair 
"Rs 

9. Was not the Reality of this Plot fi 
pected? ? 

A, Tt was much diſputed by the Petros of 
the Good Old Cauſe : But this is evident, that 
whereas all thoſe 20 ſuffered for the popr/h 
Plot, affirmed their Innocence with their laſt 
Breath, theſe confeſſed Guilt enough to war- 
| _ Public Juſtice; and ſome of them on 

| tne 
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| in their Crime. - 
Did the King enjoy the reſt of his Reig 
niet? | 
9 Ves. But ds. not long. For he di 
of an Apoplexy,. 6 Feb. 1684, in the 5 Ith 
Year of his Age, the zath of his Reign, an 
. wh th after his Reſtoration. 
hat Character is given him in, H iſtory, : 
1 Various, according to the Affection gr 
Prejudice of the Writers. While one Pat 
paints him like another Tiberius, the othe 
deſcribes him mare like Titus, the Delight o 
Mankind. The Truth is, be was a Prince o 
extraordinary natural Endowments, of great 
Quickneſs and Penetration, and admirably: 
qualified for the Station he was born to. But 
theſe Advantages were not without Abtes 
ments in private Life; wherein his Pleaſures 
were too ſtrong for him, and expoſed him to 
be managed by a Party who were no. Friends 
to his Perſon or Authogity. However, towards 
the latter End of bis Reign, be recgllected 
himſelf for Buſineſs, ES his Grcund, aud 
died with the Faction at bis Feet. | 
9. Was he not ſuſpected of being a Papift2 . 
A. He has been frequently accuſed-of. it ; 
tho the Authors are not agreed among — 
ſelves about the Proof of it. Neither is it, eaſy 
to account for the Deſign of thoſe-who take! 
Pains to perſwade us, that he was a Papiſt, 
aalen were perhaps Wot ſhe w, that the Church 


or 
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our BIN Under 
| e Fer, Batt a0 | in the Reign, 

* Kiog Charts II. cannot be doubted,” by 
hoſe | who. conifider the Perſons | promoted by 
ies ch higheſt © Dignitics in it: Among 
whom (beſides the before named) were Juaon 
and Sbeldon, Archbiſhops of Canterbury,” 4 
Freuen of Dort; together with the 
Dupps, Sanderſon Henchman, Cofin, 
| Lucy, Laney, Walton, Nicholſon, * "Monch, 
Hacket, Earle, Ferne, Henſbam, G. Hall, 
Barrow, Paul, Blandford. Davies, "Father, 
Wilkins, Creighton, Bridgman, Bridit, 
Frampton, Lake, Turner, Womothe, Smith, 
Sprat, Kenn, &c. whoſe Epiſcopal Virtdes et 
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1 m as far above any common , 6 
beyond the Reach of Malice to e e 
known Characters. | doc offs | 
TD 15 xi 27 Janes. ll, LA 
| 
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9, Who Raced K. Charles ii? mel 2 
A, His Brother and undoubted Heir; a. 
Duke of York, now K. James ii. in Vittue 
of his then acknowledged Indefeafible Heredi- 
tary Right. | 
| | Did he meet with no Diſturbances in 
he Beginning of his Reign? ' INN? | 
A. Though bis Acceſſion was dba 
with all the outward Appearance of univerſal 
Joy, and Profeſſions of unchangeable Loyalty, 


is Majeſty had not long enjoyed his Throne, 
| before 
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ardog Was owing to the. preſent Se- 
ous. Iuteroeſſiou) He ind R 2 40 
ntertainment in a Neighbauring County, 
where ſuch Renegades f Form. the. true Religion 
padEogaley were tO) generally welcame, 1 4 
theted, ont. with Arms, 2, Fleet and 88785 po 
| forlorn Attempt upon Engler 
Coolalernce-Rebel, Argyle, did the wy 
catiand. -» Accordingly, - they both *Tands 
were ſeverally defeated, taken and J Executed; 


Al., 30. Fune, n Monmouth, 1d 5 


q — ©" 2 
4 Was. there any Thing particulay - 
mnbabis in Monmouth's Caſe? kt 
A. Ves. In bis Declaration he dig got 
gonlyrbrand the King with the Fire of Longer, 
the Popiſh —_ = Murder of Godfrey. a 
Eſſex, tr even with poiſoning the at Ning, 
and every other. Calumny that, the Malice - 
the Party could ſuggeſt; but alſo (ſoon after 
his landing) took upon | bimſelf.. the Royal 
Stile, charging tue King. wühg Up ITN 
jand ſetting, a Price upon his Gag With- 
iſtanding / which, on his Submiſſiq 8 
taken, his Majeſty inclined to pag - = A £4 
and to chat End admitted himto. big Preſence ; - 
but the Effects thereof were prevented, (as tis 
believed) through the Influence, of A cgrtain 
principal Stateſman, leſt he ſhould, have dil 
cover de Oe e en kee le 
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another Scheme, which was Si ripe 1 j 
Execution. | 


2. What Proceedings were bad againſt t 


other Rebels who had join'd him? 


A. Commiſſioners were ſent down. to tr 


them; and great Numbers were convicted 


Treaſon. And, becauſe many of thoſe noto,, 
rious Rebels ſuffer d the Law, great Outeties 
have been made by their Party, againſt the 
Commiſſionets, (and eſpecially againſt Lon 
Jeſferies, who was but one of the F ive) as 


the Condemn'd had been ſo many Saints 00 
Martyrs, cruelly butcher'd by bloody Perſe- 


eutors! Whereas, ſurely, if the Proceedings 


had been ſo unjuſtifiable « as is pretended, none; 
of thoſe who concurr'd therein, could have, 


been fo highly favour'd and preferr'd, as ſome 


of them were, immediately aſter the follows 
Revolution. 


9. Were there any other Inſtances of Sever 
rity about this Time? 

A. Much Noiſe of it ; but with little Rows, 
ſon. - The famous Titus Oates indeed, who 
was now render'd infamous, by two Convic- 
tions of wilful Perjury, in May, 168 5, ſuffer id 
the Puniſhment appointed by Law, thaugh 
far ſhort of the many bloody Sentences. far. 
merly paſs'd and — — on the Credit — 
his Teſtimony : And Alderman Corniſh, be- 
ing convicted of a Share in the late Rye-hayſe. 
Plot, was Executed, 23 Ofaber, Some few. 


others were alſo puniſh d for ſeditious Libel 
an 
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and audacious Inſalts upon the King and his! 
Government ; who wete all enrolfd in the 
Catalogue of Martyrs or Glotious Confeffors 
for the Good Old"Cauſe ! But a much grearet? 
Number of the like Offenders reap'd the Fruits | 
of his Majeſty's Clemency ; which many of 
them afterwards requited, with their wonted 
crane. 5223 ES Nt ob 
2. Did not the King meet with other 
Troubles, after ſupprefling theſe Rebels??? 
A. Yes; but not immediately, Me was 
for ſome Time in a very flouriſhing gute 
His open Enemies being ſubdued; his Parlia- 
ments in all his three Kingdoms dutifully at- 
tach'd to him; the Clergy in general exerting 
themſelves, to enforce the Scripture 3 
of Obedience; and the People reaping the 
Fruits of it in Peace and Plenty: So that the 
King was highly renown'd abroad, and held: 

the Balance of Power in his Hands. 
9. What then could diſturb the Felicity of 
thoſe Halryon Days??? | 
A. Miſcondu@ undoubtedly; but where 
to lay the Blame of it is the Queſtion; That 
his Majeſty had Evi! Connſellors'about him, 
and was hurried on more, by the freacherous' 
Advice of others, than by his private Inclina- 
tion, is not denied. He had now taken ſome 
into his prime Confidence, who had warmly 
promoted the Excluſion of him: And, unleſs: 
e could have been certain of their ſincere 
Change of Principles, it muſt naturally be ex- 
pected, 
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that ſüch ies would not ſtudy to- 1 . 


fal him in the Throne, of which they ta 
; endeavour'd to deprive kim. No wonder, 
| thorkfote” that he was put upon ſuch Meaſures, 
as tended to. raiſe Miſunderſtandings, and by 
| Degrees to alienate the Affections ot ais People: 
Since Princes cannot ſee and hear every Thing 
| without the Mediation of their Miniſters ;whwo' 
| therefore have it in their Power, to repreſent 
the Circumſtances of Affaits in ſuch Colours as 
may bg moſt ſubſervient to their own private 


' ! a 


. 
9. What was s the firſt Occaſion of breaking 


the happy Harmony between the King and his 
People! 
A. The King, having had Exzperichce: in 
the late Rebellion of Monmouth, how little the 
,ordinary Militia was to be depended on, had 
found it neceſſary to increaſe his Regular Forces 
to 15000 Men; which he was deſirous to 
keep up, as a ſtanding Guard againſt the like 
Attempts of the Faction for the future. This 
was warmly debated, even in a Parliament of 
undoubted Affection to his Majeſty, as the 
\Maintaining many idle Perſons, to Lord it over 
the reft of the Subjecis, and to debauch their Man- 
ners, Wives, Daughters, Servants, &c. 

what gave the greateſt Diſguſt, was, chat the 
'King had employ'd ſome few Officers i in'this 
Army; not qualified by the Teſt : Which, as 
? t rais'd a Jealouſy of the increaſing Power of 


vpery on the one Side, ſo the a” 
that 
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3 that Tas Was, by 4 Court Incendiaries, 


repreſented. to his Majeſty as a Mark of Diſ- 
alfection. To ſtrain the Point ſtill farther, a Set 
of Judges were procured, to give a Sanction to 
the King's legal Right of Diſpenſiog with the 
Teſts and Penal Laws: And, becauſe the Par- 
liament alſo could not go the lame length, they 
were ſeveral Times prorogued, and afterwards! 
difloly'd,” 2 Fuly,; 1687. ; 
2. What Methods did the Poluicians now 
take! 
A. Knowing the King himſelf to be con- 7 
ſcientiouſly a Papiſt, ſuch of them as affected 
to gain his Favour, thought the beſt way 10 
make their Court, was, to profeſs the King's 
Religion: At the Head of whom was the Earl 
of Sunderland, the Prime Miniſter; who now 
gain'dthe Alcendant | 10 all Counſels and Tran: 
ſactions. | 

2. What further Advances were now made | 
towards Popety:? .. | 

A. Some other Popiſh Lords were re admitted 
into the Privy Council; Allibane, a Popiſh, 
Lawyer, advanc'd to the Bench; Hales made 
Lieutenant of the Tower; and others, by De- 
grees, ſubſtituted into various Employments. 
But none of theſe Promotions was more un- 
popular than the admitting Father Petre, a 
buſy Jeſuit, into the Privy Council, 11 New, 
268: | 

2 Was not this imputed to the Zeal of | 
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{a Queen, , and to b to ber Influence over che 
King:? 
A. Yes: But very undefervedly ;' if it he 
true (as we are credibly aſſored,) that ſhe en- 
gaged all the Popiſh Lords, then'in Town, to 
/attend his Majeſty, in order to prevent it: 
And moreover, ſeconded their Arguments her. 
ſelf, even upon her Knees, and with a torrent 
of T ears; conjuring him not to hearken to the 
miſchievous Counſels of thoſe who adviſed him 
to ſuch an un opular Step, to exaſperate” his 
People againſt him. Notwithſtanding which, 
ſo great an Aſcendant had the Prime Miniſter 
gain'd over the Inclination and Reſolution of bis 
(Maſter, that he carried his Point aga inſt all 
the Intereſt of the Queen, and the other faithful 
; Counſellors; and immediately publiſtrd the 
Neuss of it in the Gazette, Under which En- 
couragement ſeveral Popiſh Prieſts (fuller' of 
Teal for their Religion, than of Affection to 
their Sovereign) became Tools of the Faction, 
and began openly to exerciſe their Function, 
as if Popery had been predominant in 
England. 
5. Could any be fo weak, as ever to think 
of re-eſtabliſhing Popery in England? 
' A. None, but ſuch as were very weak in- 
decd. For, conſidering that the Papiſts of 
Eu land were then confeſſedly not the I hou- 
'Gandth Part of the Nation, how could it be 
thought poſſible, to get a Popiſh Parliament, 
or a Popiit: Army; without one, or both of 
which, 
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Web, TE Gould beter be elated F The mall 
moderate and conſcientious of them might 
probably hope, by Means of a general Indul- 
gence or Toleration, to enjoy, in common 
with other Diſſenters, the Liberty of their Con- 
ſciences alſo; while others, more ſubtle, might 
expect, at leaſt, to reap the private Benefit, 
as they had often done before, under the vari- 
ous Diſguiſes of Proteſtant Sectaries. How- 
ever, the wiſeſt of their Party were appreben- 
five, that the Meaſures then taken did directly 
tend (if they were not even by the Projectors 
fo detign'd) to the King's Ruin. Thus, not 
only the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, but the Pope 
alſo, as well as the Queen herſelf, are ſaid to 
have ſeriouſly caution'd his Majeſty againſt the 
Danger; though it was his Unhappineſs, not 
to be convinc'd of the true Deſigus of his ſecret 
Enemies, till it was too late to prevent them. 
2. To what Lengths did this Faction in 
the Council carry on their Meaſures? 
A. Under Pretence of preventing Sedition, 
the Clergy were forbid to preach upon Points 
of Controverſy. In Conſequence of which, 
Dr. Sharp, who had endeavoured to ground 
his Pariſhioners againſt the Errors of Popery, 
was complained of : And his Ordinary, Biſhop 
Compton, for not ſuſpending him, was himſelf 
ſuſpended, by the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners, 
in 1686; who alſo deprived the Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge of his Office, and ſeveral others, 
of their Free-holds, in both the Univerſities, 
tor 
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for not ſubmitting to admit Perſons into their 
Foundations, who were not qualified according 
to the Statutes of their teſpective Colleges. 
Q. Did the Proteſtant Diſſentets diſtinguiſh 
themſelves at this critical Time ? 69 f 
A. Yes, But after a very extraordinary Man- 
ner. For, while the moſt eminent Churchmen 
were ſeriouſly employed in confuting, all the 
Popiſh Pamphlets, there were but two Pens 
drawn, by two obſcure Diſſentets; as if all 
the reſt of them had been unconcerned in the | 
Controverſy ! Nay further, when the Decla- 
ration for a general. Liberty of Conſcience 
was publiſhed, 4 April 1687, his Majeſty | 
was attended by the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 
Independents and Presbyterians, with Addreſſcs 
of Thanks, in the higheſt Strains of fulſome 
Rhetoric. 8 
Ho did the Church of England behave; 
on this Occalion ? N 

' A. The true Church-men were always 
paſſive in their Obedience to their Lawful So- 
vereign, where they found themſelves not at 
Liberty to be active, Accordingly, this De- 
claration being ſent to the Biſhops, with Or- 
ders for them to communicate it to be read 
in the ſeveral Churches of their reſpective 
Dioceſſes, Archbiſhop Sancroft, with fix other, 
Biſhops then in Town, preſented an humble 
Petition to his Majeſty, not to inſiſt on the 
diſtributing and reading the Declaration 
which was founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing, 


Power 
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'Dbis>Petition' was by their Enemies mir 
preſented? as a ſeditious Libel : For whic 
the Subſcriber#*were fummon'd before th 
Council; and fefuſing to give their Recogni 
Zances to anſwer it acrording to Law, wer 
of courſe committed to the Tower, 8 June, 
1688, bx Sunderland, and the reſt of the Lord 
in Council, but were ſoon after brought to af 
fair Trial, and acquitted 29 June. For thi 
the venerable Oonſeſſors were at that Tim 
generally applauded as the beſt of Patriots, 
compar d to the Seven Golden Candleſticks, &c: 
though Tome latot Writers have treated thei 
Character with -unwarrantable Freedom; a 
if they had been Self- intereſted Time- ſervers, 
and the Tools of Popery and Arbitrary Power! 
But the contrary is demonſtrated by their Con 
duct. For, as they now expos'd themſelves 
to the Reſentment of their Sovereign, in the 
Defence of the Laws; ſo Five of the fame 
| Seven Biſhops did, ſoon after, actually incur 
the Loſs of their All, rather than tenounce 
their Allegiance to him, | 
9. What was the next important Event:? 
A. The Queen, who had before had ſe- 
veral Children, having been declared to be 
again with Child, about Chriftmas 1687, a 
ſolemn Thankſgiving was offer'd up to God, 
throughout the whole Church of England, 
ſuitable to the Occaſion, in January. And, 
10 Fune following, the Birth of a young 
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Prince was Proclaim'd: Upon which ther 
was not only a like Public Thankſgiving, 
together with Congratulatory Addreſſes, from 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, and all 
| Parts and Parties Abroad and at Home ; but 
he was daily pray'd for, as Prince of Wales, 
in all the Congregations of the Church of 
| England, as well as in the Prince of Orange's 
own Chapel, fo long as the King Eu 
was pray'd for. 

„Was all quiet yet at Home? 
| Þ; Seemingly ſo: But it was cel a Poli- 
tical Quiet, till ſuch Time as the Mal- 
contents had concerted their Meaſures, to give 
a Home-Stroke, That there had been a Re- 
publican Party continually watching all Ad- 
vantages to overturn the Government, even 
from the Time of the Reſtoration, is not 
denied: And that the fame Zealots, who en- 
'deavour'd to break the Line of Succeſſion, 
by excluding the Duke of Vor, had only 
ſhew'd him a fair Face, after his Acceſſi on, 
that they might have the better Opportu- 
nity to run him foul upon the Rocks to his 
Ruin, is not to be doubted. As ſome of 
theſe would have been content to ſee the 
Crown upon any Head but that of the next 
Heir; fo others of them rather wiſh'd to ſee 
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it once again laid at the Feet of their pre- 


tended Common-wealth, that they might 
ſhare the Sovereign Power among themſelves: 


And thaugh they had theſe different Views, 
when 
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when they united under Argyle and Mon- 
mouth, they were at leaſt agreed in this com- 
mon Principle, that the King himſelf ſhould 
not wear the Crown in Peace, whatever 
might be the Event of a Revolution. How 
ſoon the Prince of Orange had taken the 
Reſo tion to engage himſelf, in the behalf 


of the Diſcontented Subjects of England, 
378 their Sovereign, (who was his own 
ncle and Father-in-Law,) it does not cer- 
tainly appear : But we have been confidently 
told, that there were Negotiations on foot to 
that purpoſe, ſo early as 1686, when as yet 
few or none of the Grievances, afterwards ſo 
generally complain'd of, had been felt or 
thought of, However, now that a young 
Prince was proclaim'd, whoſe Birth would 
defeat the Preſumptive Right of the Princeſs. 
of Orange, in the ordinary Courſe of Heredi- 
tary Succeſſion, the Prince, her Conſort, felt 
himſelf too nearly concern'd in Intereſt, not 
to hearken to the Cries of others, who eatneſt- 
ly invited him to uſe his Mediation for a free 
Parliament, in order to the effectual Redreſs 
of their Grievances. | 
2. How did the Prince proceed there- 
upon ? 

A, Having privately concerted Meaſures 
with ſuch of the Engliſb Subjects as then 
were with him in Holland, and who held a 
ſecret Correſpondence with ſome of the prin- 
cipal Perſons, even in the Court of England, 
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bout 4000 Horſe, and 1oo0οο Foot; a Force 
o diſproportionable to his Deſign, as plainly 
emonſtrated the Aſſurance he had receiv'd of 
== ſtrengthen'd by _ any Deſerters from the 
King's Army. Thus he landed at Torbay, 5 
iNov. 1688, ad haſtened his March to Exeter; 
and from thence, by Degrees, towards London, 
where he arriv'd, 18 Dec, 

2. What was the King doing all this 
while ? 

A. Being too late made ſenſible of the 
treacherous Counſels which he had follow'd, 
the diſmils'd Sunderland out of his Council 
and Service ; ordering a Parliament to be af- 
ſembled, and Grievances to be redreſs d. After 
which he prepar'd to march againſt the Ene- 

my, at the Head of his Army: But, finding 
himſelf deſerted by ſeveral principal Com- 

anders and others, who were under the 
higheſt Perſonal Obligations to him, he was 
re a Neceſſity of returning to Lindon, to 
ſecure the Capital; not knowing in whom 
to conſide, when moſt of the other great 
Towns were poſſeſsd by the Inſurrefion of 
ſeveral Great Men, declaring for the Prince of 
From and a Free Parliament. 

Did the King call a Parliament upon 

hf 
' 4. He bad actually iſſued Writs in N. 
vember, for them to meet on 15 TJanary; 
bud, that their Debates might be tree from 
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he embark'd on board a Dutch Fleet, with 
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any Influence, propoſed, that both Armies! 
might remain at an equal Diſtance from Lon- 
don: Notwithſtanding which, the Prince pur-' 
ſuing his March, his Majeſty recall'd his Par- 
liament-Wriis, that his own Authority might 
not be made uſe of to his own Prejudice; and 
for the Security of his Perſon, thought fit to 
withdraw into a more temperate Climate. 
9. When did the King leave the King- 
dom? | 
A. Having firſt ſent away the Queen and 
Child to France, 10 Dec. 1688, himſelf pre- 
par d to follow on the 11th, but was intercept- 
ed by the Mob at Feverſham ; where he was 
treated with great Indignity. After a few days, | 
being invited by a Committee of the Lords, 
he return'd to Yhzitehall on the 16th, amidſt 
the loudeſt Acclamations of his People. Ne- 
vertheleſs, (London being too little for them 
both) to make reom for the Reception of | 
the Prince at St. James's, a Detachment of 
the Dutch was ſeat, in order of Battle, to diſ- 
lodge the King's Guards alſo at Whztehall ; 
which they did on the 17th, at 11 at Night: 
And, at One the next Morning, three En- 
gliſh Lords, Halifax, Shrewſbury, and De- 
lamere, awaked their late Maſter, with a 
Civil Meſſage from the Prince, to be gone 
from his own Palace; who now (being ac- 
tually a Priſoner) had no Power left him, 
but to chuſe Rocheſter, rather than Ham, and 
accordingly was convey'd by Water to "1 
end, 
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8 under a Dutch Guard, that very 4y ny 
and from — by Land to Rocheſter the 
next Morning. 

9. What was the Event of this? 

A. Moſt of the King's Officers of State 
now laid down the Badges of their Offices; 
and ſome of them even ſubſcribed the Aſſo- 
ciation, which was projected at Exeter. But, 
fo unwilling was the King himſelf yet to, 


+ cw was 


leave the Nation, that he is ſaid to have | 


ſeverally -offer'd to put himſelf into the Hands 
of the City, or of the Biſhops, only on Con- 
dition of Safety to his Perſon, till he had 
given all — Satisfaction to his Peo- 
ple, in a free Parliament; which Offers were 
refuſed, by the former not being willing, 
and the latter not able, to undertake for his. 
Protection. Upon which he finally with- 
drew to France, 23 Dec, leaving behind him 
his Reaſons, in a Letter; ſignifying his De- 
ſire to return, and Reſolution to redreſs al 
Grievances, 

9. Who . to govern in the King' $ 
Abience ? 

A. As, on his Majeſty's firſt withdrawing, 


the Lords who had met at Guild-Hall, 11 


Dec. to (preſerve the Public Peace, declared 
their Reſolution to concur with the Prince 
of Orange, in order to the obtaining a free 
Parliament; ſo thoſe who now aſſembled in 


the Houſe of Peers, on Chriſimas- Day, did 


addreſs him to take upon himſelf the Admi- 


niſtration, 
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b. till the Meeting of a Convention of 
the Lords and Commons, to be ſummeon'd by 
him. Accordingly, his Highneſs having iſſu- 
ed out his own Letters to that Purpoſe, the 
Convention met 22 January; the Prince hav- | 
ing, in the mean Time, ſent for his Princets, | 

| 


who arrivd from Holland, 12 February. 
CL What Proceedings were had in this Con- 
vention? 
A. They immediately addreſe'd to the | 
Prince of Orange, as under God, the Deliverer | | 
'of the Nation ; and they return'd the King's 
Letters (ſent to them, with Promiſes of Re- 
dreſs of Grievances, and an Act of Pardon and | 
Oblivion) unopened. The Lower Houſe, after | 
a few Hours Debate, voted, 28 January, 
That the King had broke the Original Contract, 
and Abdicated the Government, and that the 
Throne was thereby become vacant: But it 
was not till after very long and ſolemn Debates | 
and Conferences, that the Lords were prevail d 
with, to agree to this; nor did it paſs at laſt in 
the Upper Houſe by a Majority of more than 
two of three Voices. However, this principal 
Point being gain'd, the 7. bone, ſo declared 
vacant, was ſoon fill'd with the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange; who were Proclaimed (by 
the Stile and Title of K. William and Q. Mary) 
on Aſb-Medneſday Morning, 1 3 Feb, "eo, 
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This Work having already extended to the. 
Length and Size of a convenient Volume, it i 
hought proper to make a flop here, at thi 
rand Ara: From whence, God willing, (if 
Health, Leiſure and Opportunity permit) t. 
ame may be continued in anotber Volume, 
the mean Time, this may ſuffice, to give the Rea- 
der a fair View of our Engliſh Hiſtory, down 
fo the Times which are freſh in the Memory of 
many Perſons now living. | 
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The moſt material, to be thus corrected. | | 

| GE 36, line 16, read 1106—p, 52. A 26, T. whom they p. $5. L 28. 
r. hers— p. 61, I. 31. r. not only — p. 63. I. 2 f. r. 1265—p. 71. 1. 24. 

| : 3 8 5p. 71. J. 24. 
r. ſpecious — p. 100. I. 3. r. 2 110. I. 30. r. reinforced 

by 112. I. 14. r. little more—p, 141. I. 14. r. on Gladſmoor near p. 143, 
J. 2 * 156 4 * r. — 175. I. 27. r. to all which 

why, 1 I. 20. r. y e itle—p. 2 21 1 r. procetded 2 | 

23. r. —_— 3 324. . 27. 1. of that. , * 2 1 
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| A Bdication FR — "ry 5 3 , 31, Ke. 

See Reſignation. | 

Abhorrers, why ſo called, 354. | 

* of the Royal Line of King James 323, 
See Depoſing. 

N (aun of no Force, 160, 178, 200, 

oy phe Uſurpers, null, 136, 137, 337 — 4. 

tainder, Entail. | 

Addreſſes, common age 20 327, &c. | 

 Alhermarle (G. Monch, D. of) his Engagements with 

the Dutch Fleets. 339. See Monch. 

Alfred (K.) his Character. 14, 15, 20, 22. 

Allegiance, due by Nature, 4, 40, 64, 65, 147, 240. 
1 recogniz d, 100, 133, 241, 311, 332. 
— to the King and his Heirs, 243.— not to be tranſ- 
ferred, 106, 195, Cc. See Right. 

Anbeyna, a Dutch Maſſacre ! 2 51. 

America diſcovered, 161. 

Arbitrary Power, common to Rebels and Uſurpers, 30, 
62, 71, 75, 93, 99, 101, 140, 144. — 148, 216, 267. 
—269, 271, 275 — 289, 293, 300 — 316, *. 
324, 327 —332, 344» 350, Cc. 

Argyle (Archib. Campbell, M. of) his Character, Trial 

and Execution, 310—31d6, 337, 338. a 

a — Arch. 
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Ia Arch. Campbell, E. of) his Son, taken in Rebel- * ; 
lion, and executed, 361. RR 

Arms againſt Authority unjuſtifiable, 60, 106, 187, 200, 4 


2216, 273, 337 — in defence of it, a Duty, 107, 110, 

; 131, 151, 152, 198, 199, 224, 295, 303, 304, 310— 

312, 328—330, &c, See Rebellion. 

Army, voted a Grievance, even in Time of War, 345, 
See Guards, Standing. | 


Arthur, (K.) his Character, 8. 
- Plantag. (Pr.) his Title and Death, 49, 50. 


Tudor, (Pr.) his Marriage and Death, 159 — ; 
1 163, 167. 1 
Arundel, ( Archb.) his Character, 97, 98,103—105. 7 
. (Edm. Fitz- Alan, E. of) beheaded, 76, 7 
—— (Rich. Fitz- Alan, E. of) beheaded, 95, 97. 7 
m— —(H. Hitz-Alan, E. of) his Character, 196, 199. 5 
Aſſaſſination, of King Edmund 16, 20, 22. King Edward | 3 
18 Archbiſhop Becket 43 -- Duke of Burgundy 117 -» Pp 
| Duke of Guiſe 219--Dav. Rizzio 221--Earl of Mur- 7 
4230 — Prince of Orange 232 -- King Henry iv. of | 75 
France 243--Duke of Buckingham 258-Doriſlaus 319 65 
; Archbiſhop Sharpe 351, See Rolfe af 
Aſſembly of Divines, their Character and Proceedings 7 
285 288, 320. See General Aſſembly | 7 
Aſſociation, againſt Fohn 52 — againſt King Edward ii. 25 
188 againſt the Queen-Regent 211, 216--againſt the Bb 
Queen of Scots 232, 233-- againſt King Charles ii. Gt 
356--againſt King James ii. 374. " G 5 
Attainder of the right Heir void. 130, 140, 154, 333 I. 
| Tugu/tine (Archb.) ſettled in Canterbury 10, I1. H 
Auſtria ( Leop. v. Duke of) baſe to our King, 46, 47. 717 
5 deriv'd from the King, 137, 200, 308. See Ha 
rms. 
Auxiliaries, become Enemies, 8. bl 
T B. — 
— — TT LE 1 
Barebone's Parliament, 321. — wy 
Baronets inſtituted, 251. Beth, 
Barons, Inſurrections, againſt Stephen 39 -- againſt John Se 
| $2--againſt Henry iii. 58--63--againſt King . in Birth 
; 7 — 232 
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iS nt King Richard f. 95. Jes Arbitrary, | 


Authorit7). N 
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Aberdeen, 295. 
Adderton, 287. 
Agincourt, 115. 
p ay 298. 
Alford, 298. 

4 resford, 291. 
Bannocks-buurne, 72. 
Barnet, 141. 
Baſjmp, 14. 

ore, 130. 
Boſworth, 151. 
Bothwell, 352. 
Brambam, 286. 
Brentford, 284. 

Chalgrave, 287. 

Cheryton, 290. 

Crefſy, 85. 

Cropredy, 292. 
Dunbar, 31 5. 
Eadge- Hill, 283. 
Eveſham, 63. 
Flodzen, 165. 
Gladſmoor, 141. 
Glaſgow, 224. 
Halydown, 85. 
Haſtings, 27. 
Hows 26 
Innerlochy, 295. 
Yb, 297. 
uſyth, 298. 
Bedford, (J. Plantag. Duke 


L * 
Lan ſdoiun, 287. 
23 5 1 
Lincoln, 56. | 
Lutzen, 260. 
Marſton, 291. 
Naſeby, 297. | 
Northampton, 131. | 
Orleans, 120. 
Pavia, 166. | 
Pentland, 341. | 
Pinkey, 187. | 
Poictiert, 87. 
Prague, 248. | 
re/ion, 304. | 
Roundway, 287. 
St, Albans, 129, 135. 
Selby, 290. 
Selkirk, 299. 
Shrewſbury, 110. | 
Sehoay, 183. 1 
to 
Spurs, 165. 
Stamford, 138. | 
Stoke, 155. 
Stratton, 287. 
Tewkeſbury, 141. ; 
Tipper, 295. | 
' 


Towton, 130. 
It akefield, 134. 8 
Marceſter, 317. 3 


N 


l ) his Character and Death, 
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| 


Berwick annex'd to England, $4, 85. 
Bethel and Corniſh ; their fanatical Moderation, 356. 


Sce Ignoramus. 
Birth of our Princes (thoꝰ Abroad) deemed Engliſb, 1 36, 
„ how prov'd, 177, 178, Cc. 1 
BisHors ¶ Papiſb) againſt the Pope's Supremacy 705 
5 | 206 


; 
. 


\Calves- cad Feaſts, notorious, 300, 334. 


deprived again, 213, 214 | 
. * ) deprived, 203. —reſtored, 314.—their 


: Succeſſion juſtified, 214, 215, 246. turn d out of | 
Parliament, 278.---ſequeſter'd and aboliſh'd, 285, 


1 


360. See Petition. 


(Scotch) reform'd away by the Fanatic Mob, 216-- | 
218, —reſtor'd, 238, 244.—infulted, depos'd, and a- 


| boliſh'd, 266, 270.—reſtor'd again, 337, 338. See 
1 Intruders. 
Booth, (Sir — — Inſurrection, betray'd and defeated, 
| 328. See Willis. 


Bothwell (Ja. Hepburne, E. of) his Character, Marriage 


and Death, 223225. 
Bradſhaw, the Repicide, buried at Tyburn, 306, 337. 
Briſtol (| . Dighy, E. of) his Character, 255. 

ritifh Parliament (united) under Oliver, 318, 323. 

ure. their antient Religion and Government, 3— 
ö See Saxons; Welſh. 

* (G.) retracted his Libels on his Death- bed, 
; 221, 226. 
Bucting bam Hum. Stafford, D. of) ſlain in the Lancaſter 
' Dna”; 131. 
(H. S. ed, D. of) his Grandſon, his Character 

and Death, 144 D 48. 
— Fillers. D. of) his Charakter and Death, 246, 
2249, 252, 25 258. 
m——(G, » itlers, B. of) his Son, his Character, 314, 

See Cabal. 

Burkigh (Capt.) ſuffer'd a a Traytor, for endeavouring 
do reſcue the King, 
Burnet (Archbiſhop) his r revers'd, 
and 80 312. 


- 
— 


re 


Canary their Counſels and Character, 343, 344- 


Cade (J.) his Inſurrection, 125. 


2 8 ) his Landing and Return, 3--5, 


Cam- 


| -300, —reſtor'd, 335, 356.—their Character, 355,5 


TREES. —_— : 
7 Canbriage ( Eldm. Plantag. E. of) created a Duke, gr. 


See York. 


Canons, made in 1640, 272274. See Goodman, 
Canute, his Character and Government, 1 


9, 20, 24. 

See Edric. | | | 
Capel (Arth, L.) a Martyr for Loyalty, 304, 310. See 
ex. 


Challenge, to the Papiſts, 215. See Parker. = 
CHARLES i. (K.) his Marriage, 249, 252, ** 
* Succeſſion and Government, 251--299;—his factious 
. . Parliaments, 252--283,—his Wars abroad, 251--257, 
* 260.---and at home with the Scots, 265--270, 278, 
279. and Engliſh Rebels, 280--299.---his Retreat | 

to the Scots Army, 298.---his Delivery up to the 
. - Engliſh, and their Treatment of him 299-- 05.---his 
' Martyrdom and Character, 306, 307. Fee lone, 
—— ii, (K.) his Conduct, when Prince, 297, 304. 
his Succeſſion de jure, 307, 311.---his Circumſtances 
abroad, 310, 313.---his Landing in Scotland, and | 
Treatment there, 314---316. ---his Advance into 
England, 8 providential Eſcape, 317, 

318.--his Circumſtances then abroad, 318--332.—his 
. glorious Reſtoration, 332, 333.—his Government, | 
Death, and, Character, 333---360. See Abjuration ; | 

Attainder; Cabal; Church; Commons; Manct; 
Plots. | 
Chri/tmas-Day made a (Preſbyterian) Faſt, 293. | 
| pd (Britiſb) very early, FS — Males, 
10, IT. | 
——( Engliſh) whence deriv'd, 10, 11, — not yet Po- 
-*  Piſh, 20, — how oppreſs'd by the Pope's Uſurpations, | 


35, 36, 51, 102, 169. 
(of England) retorm'd, 170, 172, 178, 186, 192, 
193 perſecuted into private aſſemblies, 206, - 208, 
— the brighter after her ſuffering, 208--reſtored, 208, 
212, — her diſtinguiſhing Loyalty, 205, 206, 273, 
399,301, 397» 322, 363, 308,—overturn'd by Schiſ- 
matical Rebels, 275, —279, 285,—288, 293, 300, 
—reſtored again, with the King, 334, — 338,— 
in a flouriſhing State, 360. 
— (of Scotland) deform'd, 211, 216 — 218, 223, 


237, — reformed, 244, 260, 261, — overturned by 


the! 
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| IN DE KX. 


— de Rebel-Covenanters, 265 7 0, — reſtored a- 
ain with the King, 337, 338. See iſh ; Church- 


ds; Diſſenters; Liturgy. | 


bel-Reformers ! 300. 
Clarence, prior to Lancaſter, in Title, 1co, 106, 123, 
124, 127, 131. 


Clarendon (E. Hyde E. of) dilgraced, 341. 
Clemency, natural to lawful Princes, 43, 48, 49, 225 


200, 202, 219, 229, 242—244, 333, 361, 363, 
not ſo to Ulurpere, 322. See Arbitrary. 


| 
| untimely Death, 138—143. 
| 


. Clergy, Martyrs for Religion, 206, OA 


for Loyalty, 285, 369 &c. See Corivocation; Depriv'd; 
Orthodox; Preachers. 
' Cobham ( Jehn L.) his Character, 97, 


ir F. Oldeaftle, I.) his Character and Death, 118. | 


Coercion of Lawful Princes, unwarrantable, 79, 105;— 
107, 233, 239. == diſclaimed by Parliament, 337. See 

Arms. 

Commandments diſplaced, to ſet up the Covenant, 288. 
not in the Directory, 294. 

Committees, an Inquiſition, 253, 254, 286. 

Common- Prayer-Book authoriz'd, 186, — reviewed 
192,—ſuppreſled,202--reſtored, 212, 214 received in 
Scotland, 217, — and by the Papilts here, 218, 227, 

miſrepreſented, -- 228, 261, 314, — aboliſhed, 268, 
293, — reſtored, and reviewed again, 334. See 
Orthodox. 

Commons admitted to Parliament 63, — not always 
true Repreſentatives, 63, 107, 308 323, 349,—oſten 
factious, 252 — 259, 271, 275—281, 345, 349, 350, 
352—357, — ſometimes open Rebels, 271, 281— 

30, See Arbitrary ; Committees; Lords; Mob 

Petition; Privilege; Vote. 

Common-wealths, not known in ancient Times, 4, 30d. 

Compliers think to be ſafe in all Revolutions, 205, — 

often deceived, 306. 

Comprehenſion, an Inlet to Popery, 342. 


Compromiſe between K. Edm. Iron/ide and Cinuie, 19. 


20, 


Chureh-Lands alienated, 175, 192, 239, — not reſu- 
med, on the Return of Popery, 205, ut ſold by Re- 


(G. Plantag. D. of) his Character, re and. 


g 


: 


735, T3, —befween . N and N. Robert, be- 


— ( Pierce raveſton, E of) put to Death, 70— 2. 


tween Hen. i. and D. Robert, 35--between Stephen | 
and Maud, 39—between Hen. v. and Cha. of France, | 
117,—between York and Lancafter, 133. 8 
Compton (Biſhop) ſuſpended, 367. | 
Comyn ( Faithf:) a Fanatic-Papiſt ! 228. 3 
Conceſſions to a Faction, deſtructive, 276—281, 304, 
— 308, 314, 332. | | 
Conqueſt, a precarious Title, 29, 103,—106. | 
Conſecration of Scots Biſhops here, 244, 338—of new 
ones, in Time of Schiſm and Uſurpation, 335, 
Conſent of the People, a precarious Title, 104. * 
Conſtitution, of England, declared, 131, — 137, 241, 
332, 337,—Mmiſrepreſented, 261, 277, 324. | 
Convention, diſtinguiſhed from a Parliament, 63, 76, 


| 


I07, 149, 333, 336, Ce, | 
8 of TIE 6, 11,--Scots, 11, Picts, 11. 
— Saxons, 10, 11, — Danes, 23, — Normans, 27. 
Convocation, independent of the Parliament, 272, — | 
how become precarious, 339, See Canons, XY 
Corniſh (Ald.) hang'd 362, Sec Bethel. | 
Cornwall (Rich. Plantag. E. of) K. of the Romans, his 
Character, 58, 62. | 


' 


m—— (E. Plantag, D. of) the firſt created a Duke in 
England, go, See Edi. Plantag. | 
Coronation adds nothing to the Title, 14 | 
Covenant (Scotch Presbyterian) raiſed in Rebellion! 211, 
216, 267,270, 287,—ſtrangely authoriz'd ! 269, 
270, — held more ſacred than .Baptiſm ! 267. — ſo- 
lemnly taken here! 387, 388--ſet up in Churches, 288, 
—cenſur'd at Oxford, 301, — diſgraced, 309, 318, | 
— reinforced, 332, — burnt 337. | | 
Covenanters, their outragious Proceedings in Scotland 
211, 212, 216,—218, 221, — 226, 231, 235 — 238, 
261, 265, — 270, 278, 279, 299, 310, — 316, — 
and in England, 270, 278, 287, 288, 290, 298, — 
300, --- reduced 315, 318, --- again in Rebellion, and 
defeated, 351, 352. See Argyle; General-Aſſembly. 
CRANMER (Arch.) his Character and Proceedings, 169, 
171, 178,182, 185--his Sufferings, 202, 204, 207, 
208. ws 


Creed! 
ne 2 


| 
DINER 4 
| 
E 
fe diſplaced, for the Covenant, 288--left out of the | g 
' Prcilterian Directory, 294. 
(Cromwell, (Oliver) his Command and Rebellious Actions, 

| 


| 296, 301---306, 313---317---his Uſurpation, Ty- 
' ranny, Death and Burial, 320---- 326, 337. ee 


! Crown, 


(Richard) ſucceeded his Father, as Protector, 
but ſoon diſmounted, 327, 328. See Eſſex. 

Crown, not alienable, 53, 100, 106, 241---one made for | 

Oliver, 324. See Coronation. | | 


| | | 

D. | ly 

:; Danby (T. Oſborne, Earl by eee, 349- | F 

Dans s, their Character, Government, and Expullion, 

1325. 

Daviſon (Secr.) diſpatched the Dead-Warrant = HH 1 - 
the Queen of Scots, 234 ---- made the Scape-Goat, | 


235. | 
De 2 diſtinguiſhed from De jure, 17, 18, 55, 60, 
178, 119, 136, 137, 147, 160, 197, 200, 224, 235, c. 
See Allegiance. 
Deliverers, falſely ſo call'd, 54, 76, 98, 111, 347, &c. 
Denbigh, (Baſ. Fielding, Earl of) an unnatural Rebel, 
' outed, 296. | | 
Depoſing lawful Princes, a Popiſh Doctrine, 53 - ab- 
jur'd, as Heretical and Damnable, 243. See Merks. | 
Deprived Clergy, exerciſe their Function, 208, 335 --- | 
335---reſtor'd, 208, 212, 334. See Lay-Deprivation ; | 
Orthodox. | 
Derby (H. Plantag. Earl of) created Duke of Hereford, | 
and, by Succeflion, Duke of Lancajter, 97. See 
enry iv. i 
—— (Themas L. Stanley, Ear! of) his Character and 
Conduct, 145--153. | 
— (----- Countets of) her gallant Defence of Latham 
Houſe, 290. 
Difference in Religion, no Bar to Right, 210. | 
Directory, (Preſb.) ſet up, againſt the Common-Prayer, | 
293, 294 cenſur'd at Oxford, 301. See Command- | 
ments; Creed. . 


Diſpenſations (Papal) ſcandalous, 150, 163, 167, _ _— 
| 
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1 
voke a Perſecution, 201—203, 206—encourag'd by 
| Queen Elizabeth abroad, 212, 216—219, 226, 237 
232 — but kept under ſtrict Diſcipline at home, 229, 
| 232, 237, 263—indulg'd, by her Succeſſors, to their 

own Ruin, 229, 242, 276, 303, 368—theic Spirit and 
Prejudices, 218, 229, 235—238, 242, 253, 258, 261 
270, 275--279, 285---288, 293---305, 312--310, 
| 330, 349, 349--358, 368. See Aſſembly, Compre- 
| henfion. ; : 
Dorſet (H. Grey, NI. of) created a Duke, 194. See 
N 


| 


Suffolk. ; 


Druids, their Character and Authority, 6, | | 
Dudley (Lord Guilf.) married Lady Jane Grey, 194 — 


and ſuffer'd with her, 203. | 
Duke, the firſt, by Creation here, 90. | : 
DuTcH, Revolters, aggrandiz'd by England, 232 — 

cool to our King, 310, 313, 319 — protect Rebels, 
270, 340, 341, 356, 361— our eternal Enemies, 343 
—their Wars with England, 319, 320, 339—341, 343, 
Sc. See Amboyna. | | 


E E. 


Atheling, his Hereditary Right aflerted, 25 — 29, 

31. See Margaret. | 

dmund, (King) aſſaſſinated, 16. 
(King ofEof- Angles ) a Martyr, 22. 

---= Jronſide, (King) his Character and Aſſaſlination, 

19, 20, W | | 

dred, his Uſurpation, 16, 17. 

dric, his Treaſon rewarded, 19, 20, 23. 


| 

| 

dgar, (King) his Character and Succeſſion, 17, 18. | 
| 

| 


Difſenters, "the Spawn of Popery, 183, 216; 248--<pro: 2 


Edward, the elder, (King) his Succeſſion and Charac- 
ter, 13, 23. 
- the younger, (King) aſſaſſinated, 18. 
—— the Conteſlor, his Acceſſion and Character, 25% 


* 


1 | | 
Ewa RD i. (King) his Conduct when Prince, 62 -- 65 
his Succeſſion, Government and Character, 54 


. 4 
B b — 1 


' 


—_ 
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= ——ʒ - iii. (King) his Acceffion de facto, 5 


Succeſſion, Government, Character and 
91. See Edward, the Black Prince, 


——— iv. (King) his Title, Succeſſion, Government 


and Character, 134--142, See March. 


. v. (King) his Succeſſion and Murder, 140 


146. See Coronation; Richard iii. 


WES vi. (King) his Birth, Succeſſion, Settlement, 


Death and Character, 177, 178, 183, 185--197, See 
Mary. | 


| Edward, (Prince) Son of King Edm. Ironſide, the right 


Heir, in Exile, 25. See Edgar Athel. 


. Plantag. (the Black Prince) his Charactet and 


Death, 85--90. See Cormuall, 


(Prince) Son of Henry vi. his Marriage and Mur- 


der, 137, 141, 142, 150. 
Edwi, (King) his Succeſſion and Character, 16, 17. 


Egbert, (King) the firſt Monarch here, his Character, 


ta, 13. 


Fleano/, (Princeſs) her Title and Death, 55, 60. a 
Election, in Hereditary Kingdoms, null and deſtructive, 


101, 106, 146. 


ELIZABETH, (Queen) her Birth and Legitimacy, 171, 
177, 194, 209 — her Succeſſion, Government, Cha- 


racter and Death, 209-239. See Mary. 


| Emperor, Henry vi. his baſe Treatment of our King, 47. 


WT Mn a Soldier in our King's Pay, 165, 
166. ä 
Engagement, the Independents Oath, 309—reverſed by 
the Preſbyterians, 332—burnt by Authority, 337. 
ENnGL1sH, their Cheracter and Diſpoſition, 38, 39, 6c, 
61,71, 79, 31, 94 -- 98, 101, 103, 107, 150, 154, 
175, 178, 197, 229, 233, 234, 247, 248, 251, 252, 
255, 257--259, 262, 263, 271, 275, 276, 282, 286--, 
288, 324, 327, 348--350, 354, 302, Sc. See Grie- 
VAances, 
Entail of the Crown, upon Uſurpers, void, 104, 132, 
140. 
Eſcape, providential, 317, 318. | 
317. J E ea, 


1 


ty > 


1 _—— OS — — — S——_EL EDD oo 
Eſſex, (T. Cromwell, Earl of) his Character, Yroceed- | 
ings and Death, 174, 179, 180. | 


a. Ad. i. 


— 


* 
, 
—— > 1 —_ CY 


—— (Reb. Devereux, Earl of) his Marriage and Divorce, 
244, 245 General of the Rebels, 282,---284, 291, 
292, 296---laid afide, 296. | Bf 

— ( Arth. Capel, Earl of) difpatch'd himſelf, 358. 

Ethelbald, (King) his Acceſſion and Character, 12, 14. | 

E thelbert, (King) his Succeihon and Character, 14. 

=— (King of Kent) his Character and Converſion, 10. 
See Auguſtine.” | g 

Etbelred i. (King) his Succeſſion and Character, 14, 21, 
22. | 

—— - ii, (King) his Succeſſion and Character, 18, 19. 

Ethelwulf, (King) his Succeffion and Character, 13, 20. 

Evil-Counſellors, a ſpecious Pretence for Rebellion, 71, 
94-=-96, 125, 152, 276, 354, &c.---their Influence, 
361---3063, ges, Sc. 

Euſtace de St. Pierre, a noble Patriot, 86. 

Exchequer ſhut up, 344. ' 

Exciſe, impos'd by Rebels, 288. 

Excluſion of right Heirs, cenſur'd, 101, 102, 106, 132, 
195, 198, 241, 323, 354, 355----Sunday's Work, 

0. | | 

E w= (J. Holland, Duke of) beheaded, 108. | 

Extempore Prayers, promoted by Papiſts, 228, 261, See 
Comyn, Heath, Weir, | 


| 


Fairfax, (Sir Thomas) General of the Rebels, 290, 291, 
296, 204---his Commiſſion, 297--relign'd, 315. 

Fanaticks, Tools of the Jeſuits, 229, 237- 

Fire, in London, 339, 340. See Hubert, 

Fitz-IWalter, (Robert, Lord) Chief of the Confederate. 
Barons againſt Fohn, 52. 

Foreigners, inſolent to the Natives, 56---ſeldom redreſs 
Grievances, 56, &c. See Delivereis. | 

Frederic, (Elect. Palatine) his Marriage, Character and 
Death, 244, 247-249, 260. See Palatine, 

FRENCH Language and Cuſtoms introduc'd here, 25— 
their Politicks, 49, 53, 109, 150, 298, 313, 318, 
324. | 

G. 


8 inſtituted, 


N 

General — unwarrantable and outragious, 223, 
267-269, 7 6—Ditpers'd, 318, 
i Glendour ( 5 ) a Patriot, 110, 111. 
| Gliceſter, * de cd Earl of ) his Character, 63. 
—— T Plantag. Duke of) his Character and Death, 95 


* 


—— 7. Defpencer, Earl of) his Character and Death, 


— Plantag. Duke of) his Character and 
B 119—123. 

( Richard Plantag. Duke of) his Artifices to gain 
| the Crown, 146. See Richard iii. 

H. Stuart, Duke of) in Exile, with his Brothers, 


90. ; 
Gaſeoigne, Lord Chief Taftice) an mk Magiſtrate, 


1 | 


325+ 
| Godfrey, (Sir Edmund-Bury) his Death, made a Part of 
tze Popiſh Plot, 348. 
| Goodman, (Biſhop) ſuſpended by Laud, died 2 profeſs 4 
Papiſt, 279. 
| Grey, (Lady Jane ) her Pedigree, 8 (enforc'd) 
: Uſurpation, Confeſſion, Death and Character, 193, | 
| —203. See Dudley, Mary. | 
: Grievances, redreſs'd by Jawful Kings, Ar, 70, 87, 142, 
| 162, 219, 255, 257, 271, 276, 279, 344, 372—not by 
Rebels cr Uſurpers, 56, vr, 99, 128, 271, 283, 286, 
288, 218, 356 — more patiently borne under the lat- | 
rex, 60, 98, 101, 282, &c. See Arbitrary, / Fo- 


Guards, voted a Grievance, 335, 336, 350. wg 


: Gun-powder Plot, diſcover'd, 240—243. | 
\Guth >ry, (Biſhop) an exemplary Confeſlor, 467. | 


H. | 


ga, (Sir James) a ſteady Loyaliſt, 195. | 
_—_—— (Archbiſhop) barbarouſly hang'd, 230. | 
( James | 


| 


reigners. 
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— mes Hamilton, Duke of) his Cha racter and F CEE 
| Death, "267--270, 295, 300, 303, 304 310, ZIS. | 
— 0 W. Hamilton, Duke of) his barater, 295, 311, 


ee, (Col.) 2 where he had exerciſed the ve ' 


ellious Arms, 2 


} 
Hardicnute, his Ch er and Government, 24, 2 5. U 
Harold i. his Character and Government, 24. | 
— ji. his Character and Government, 26, 27. 4 

Haſtings, William, Lord) murder'd, 144, 145. 

(Sir Edioard) a Loyaliſt, 199. 7 

Hender on, (Alex.) his 2 of the Royal Martyr, 
2 

ex his Acceliion, Marriage, and Government, 

== 

l 1 (King) his Pedigree, Succeſhon, Government| 

and Character, 31, 35, 3844. | 

iii. (King) his Acceſſion, de facto, 55--Succeſſivv, | 
de jure, 60--- Character and long — Reign. 
5564. See Eleanor. 

—— iy, his Uſurpation, Government, Character and 
Death, 100--114, 127, 136, 137. See Lancaſter. 
==-=---= v, his Acceſſion, Character and Death, Dy 

11 

——— 2 - vi. his Acceſſion, Government, Troubles, Cha- | 
racter and Death, 118--142. 

-=—==== vii. ( King ) dis Title, Marriage, Acceſſion, 
Government, Character and Death, 152 -161. See 
Richmond. 

vii. (King) his Title, Succeſſion, Marriages, Go- | | 
vernment, Character and Death, 160--185,1943240, | 
241. See Arthur. | | 

Henry, (Prince) Son of King Henry ii. his Character and 

Death, 42, 43 7 4 

— (Prince ) of King James i. his Death, 244. 

Heptarchy, founded, 8, g--united, 11, 12. | 

Hereditary Right afſerted, 5, 25-27, 39--41, 40, 55, 83, | 
84, 100, 106, 123, 133 --- 137, 147, 240, 241, 311, 
332, 360--pretended to, even by Ulurpers, 103, 104, 
I 33» 145, 153, 154, 194, 320, 32 

Hereford, (H. Plantag. Dake o) Vaniſh'd, 97. Sce 

erby, ncaſter, 


Hertferd | 


„„ ** * — 
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: 


| 
| 


High Court of Tinice, the Uſurper's Staughter-Houlſe, | | 


| 
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Duke, 185, 186, See Somer ſet 


— (V. 1 * M. of) a gallant Commander for K. 


Charles i. 2 


ſo called, 305, 306, 310, 322. 


High Treaſon, againſt a depoſed King, 83,—againſt a 
BY * 


ng not crowned, 240,—to exclude the right Heir, 
195--202-- (lo called ) to proclaim the right Heir, t 
„ See Authority, | 


1 
Holland (H. Rich, E of) beheaded, 310. 


 Hotham (Sir. 7) the firſt notorious Rebel in TRY 208, 


281, - duly rewarded, 2 3. 


Hubert (Rob.) died innocent of the firing the City, 340. b 


See Fire. 


J. 


James i. (K.) his Birth, Inauguration and troubleſome + 


Reign, in Scotland, 183, 221, 224—227, 230—238. , 

— his Succeſſion, Title, Government Character and 

Death, here, 229—251. See Allegiance ; Mary, 

ii. (K. his Succeſſion, Government, Troubles 
and Exile. 360 — 375. See Monmontb; Orange; 
York, ' 

Jeſuits, thats Inſtitution and Politicks, 183, 229, 237% 
242, 243, 288. 

Ignoramus, Juries ſo called, 303, 357. 


Hlegitimacy falſely applied, 16, 18, 145, 194, 196, 


Independents, their Riſe, Progreſs, and wicked Arti- 


ma . 
; 


— properly prov'd, 157, 353. 
Impoſtures, notorious, 121, 155--157, 206, 228. 


fices, 295—297, 3O01,—JO ö 

n — 5 AF at 172, 173. See Dis- 
ſenters. 

Infants not anſwerable for their Parents Mal-Adminiſ- 
tration, 556 - nor incapable of Succeſſion, 56, 101, 
102, 118, 143, 185, 224. 

Innovations, notorious, for the Reformation of pretended 
ones, 254, 278, 279, 285, 288, 293, 300, 305, 


311, 320, 321, 323, 324, 327, 328, 349, 350. 
Inquiſition, 


ET „ „ 


| | Inquiſition, exceeded by fanatical Reformers, 286, 399, | 
30, 309, 315, 316. 
| Interdi& of all divine Offices, 51, 
| Intereſt more prevalent than Principle, 28, 38, Tr 
ao, 123, 217, 226, 247» 29% \ 3144 227, 
322, 328, 365, 366. — often miltaken, 385 79 
2248, 294, 306, 318, &c. f 
Interregnum, an Abſurdity, in Hereditary Kingdoms, | 
©) 
 Intruders, juſtly diſpoſſeſſed, 213, 342. | 
| Joan d' Arc, her ſurpriſing Appearance, Exploits and 
Death, 121. 
| Fobn, his Uſurpation, Character, Government, and | 
Death, 45—55. See · Artbur; Eleanor. 
In ELAN p, conquered, 42, made a Kingdom, 183, 
Eſſubdued by Uſurpers, 313, 314, See Macguire. | 
F Deputy of Ireland, 314, — buried under Tyburn, | 
337. b 
Judas, at Court, 16, 20, 23, 82, 142, 143, 149, 
227, 233, 266, 293, 298, 339, 363, 372, 
—1n the Army, 19, 23, 68, 130, 135, 148, 293, 
298, 312, 328, ' &c,—among the Clergy, 77. 
104, 145, 197, 264, 267, 273, 275, 2 . 
294, Se. 
Judgments, remarkable, 20 36, 111, 145, 148, 186, 
200, 287, 293, 394, 338. 
Juſtice, duly executed, 23, 70, 83. 113, 114. I 
Juxon (Archb.) his Promotion, Character and Death, | 
* 


338, *. 
* 1 


| 
Kent (Godwin, E. of) his Character, 25. | 
(Edm. Plantag.) his Character and Death, 82. ! 
KinGs, here, in the e-rliefſt Ages, 4,---can do no 
Wrong, 30% ---Hereditary, never die, 307,---the | 
only ſupreme, 3o8---nat one of the Three Eſtates; 
309. See Allegiance ; Queen. 
King's Arms, how ancient, 48, 85. 
Evil, cur'd by the Royal Touch, 26. 
Knox F. ) a Schiſmatic and Incendiary, 216. 
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beth a Rebel Commands, 304, 327, 328, 330. 
Irr- (T. Plantag. Earl of) his Character and Beach 

1 
Sas 


— © Plantag. Earl of) his Character, 80. 

—— (T. Plantag. Duke of) his Character and <A 
— 3 Plantag. Duke of) his Ambition, Baniſhment 
. — Return, 95, 97 --- 100. See Derby, es 
| Henryiv, 

| Lancaſtrian U ſurpation, 103--135. 

Laneric, ( William Hamilton, Earl of ) bis Charater, 


295, 311. See Hamilton. 
Lau, (Archbiſhop) his Epiſcopal Succeſſion juſtified, | 
'  246-- his Promotion, Character, Troubles land Mar- F 
; tyrdom, 246, 258, 262----264, 270, 27 3, 276, 293, | 
294. See Spalato. 
Lauderdale, (— Maitland, Earl, afterwards Duke of ) 
his Character, 311, 342, 343. 


, 


Laws, bend to Power, 154, 303- , | 5 
Lay-Deprivation, invalid, 213, 342. | | 
Laigeſter, ( Robert de Bellomant, Earl of) taken in Rebel- 1 


lion, and pardon'd, 43. 
—— (Sim, 116-8 Earl of) his Character and Death, 


61--6 
— ( KB. Dudley, Earl of ) his Charadter, 227, 232 7 
& 
Lal, their outr igious. InſurreRion, 92--94- 7 
Leven, (D. Leſlie, Ear! * his Character, 269, 291, L 
299, 315, 310. 
Lewis, ( Dauphin of France ) his mieten. Conduct and iy 
Return, 53--57- FL 


Libellers, — 237, 263, 264. L 
Liberty, the e Right of all Men againſt Uſurpa- | X 
tion, 68, 69, 3 preſerv'd by Juice, 26—28, 4 
198—made a Pretence for Rebellion, 73, 231, 248. | 
2 (F. De la Pole, Earl of) his Character and Death, M 
5, 156, 
Lina FR Robert Bertic, Eail of) his Character and Death, . 


260, 28 
283. Liſte, 3 


— — ——— — a ts * W Ac. Lid. a4 eos... Ad... 4 


Liſie, (J. Dudley, Viſcount) created an Earl, 189. See 
> Warwick. © 
— (Sir G.) his Character and Death, 304. 
Litharde, (Biſhop) an Inſtrument in the Converſion of 
the Saxons here, 10. | | 
Liturgy, reform'd, in Engliſh, 186. See Common- 
Prayer, Extempore. 
Loans to the King, voted a Grievance, 253, 256—ea- | 


gerly promoted, to Uſurpers, 282, 283. 
Lox box, a Roman Colony 5—incorporated, 48—its 


Bridge, built of Stone, 34, 44 — Mobb, outragious, 
75, 76, 92, 96, 273, 275, 277 278, 281, 293, 302, 
„ . 
Londoners, generally for the ſtrongeſt Party, 75, Fo. 98, 
131, 135, 282, 283, 374— their Lecturers influenc'd 
to preach Treaſon, 197, 198, 282 —roaſt the Rump, 


1 
- 


| 1 
1. (Houſe of) decline to judge of the King's Title, 
132,133—declare it indefeaſible, 1 33—propole an Ex- | 
pedient, 133 — comply with the factious Commons, 
277, 285, 293, 296— turn'd out by them, as uſeleſs, | 
; 30b-- 309: 4 
Love, (Chriſtopher) a Pulpit-Incendiary, duly reward- 
ea, 294. ba 
1 unfaſhionable, deem'd criminal, 75, 105--107, | 
158, 267, 273, 276, 286, 293, 300, 301, 303, 304, 309 | 
--313, 315, 316, 322, &c.—but highly eſteem'd by | 
the truly Great, 45. See Malignancy. | 
Lucas, (Sir Charles) his Character and Death, 304. | 
Lucius, (King) the firſt Chriſtian Prince, 6. | 
Luther, (Martin) his Controverſies, 172, 173. | 
Lye, given King Henry iii, to his Face, 61, Sce Lei- 
crſter. 


Fe 
Macbeth, his Uſurpation and Death, 25. See Malcolm. 
Macguire, hn ) and others, clear the King, as to the 


Iriſb Maſſacre, 294. See O-Neal. 


4 


| 


MAGNA CHART A, its Original and Authority, 52, 53, 
I. | Aal. 


57, 64. 
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Fe i K ii, (King af Scotland) his Reftoration,. 2 Þ 


riage and Death, 25, 31, 33. See Margaret. 

| Malignancy „compat'd to the din againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
2286, 316. 

| Mancheſter, ( » (Edward Montague, Earl of) his chancen, 

291, 296. 

Aach, ( (Roger Mortimer, Earl of) his Character ws 
Exe ation, 80-83. 

— FR Roger Mortimer; Earl of ) next Heir to Ki 
Fiche, d it. 100, 123. See Clarence. 

— (E. MHertimer, Earl of) his Son, and Heir to both, 

/ 100, 104, 100, 110. 

— (K. Plantar. Earl of) his Nephew and Heir, mm 

' Fee Torx. | 

' —— (FL. Plantag. Earl of) Son and Heir to Richard, 

11265 131, 134, 135. Sce #dward iv. 

14 aret, (Siſter 0 Ede. Atheling) married to King 

| Malcolm iii. of Scotland, 31, 35. See Maud. 

1 of Anju, (Conſort to Henry vi.) her den 

and Conteſt for the Crown, 123128. 

e—— Tudor, (elder Siſter of King Henry viii.) married 

to King James iv. of Scotland, 159. See Stuart. 6 

: Mary Tudor, (younger Siſter of King Zenry viii. mar- 
ried” to King Lewis xii. of France, 165, 171 — and 

| afterwards, 0 C. Brandon, Duke of Suffelk, 105, 194+; | 

Sec S.. 

—— () her Birth, and diſputed Legitimacy, 167, 
194—her Exelon projected, 193—199—her 167, 
ceflion, Government, Marriage, Character and Death, 

(- 196209. See Grey. | 

|} —— STUART, (Queen of Scatland) her Birth, Title, 

- oucceflion, Marriages, Troubles, Character and Death, 

183, 187, 188, 194% 210, 211, 216—227 230—235. 

8 Jen. 3 i. 2 : * 

— (Daughter of James, Duke of York) married to N. 
Henry, Prince of Orange, 34b, 253. See Or ange. 

Maflacre, of the Dases here, 10— the Engliſb in Am- 

' 6zyna, 251 — of the Proteſtants in Ireland, 280. See 

! Macguire. 

Maud, (Princeſs of Scotland) married to Henry i. 35. See 

b Margaret. 

/ — Daugh- 
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(Daughter of Hen. i. by the Princeſs Mand of Ser- we 
land) married to the Emperor Henry v. and aſterwards 
to Geoff. of Anjou, 37—her Right of Succaſſion reec g- 
niz'd, 34—40. S:e Henry ii. | 

| Mazarine, (Cardinal) cool to our King, courts the v 

ſurpers, 313, 318, 321. : 

Manxks, (Biſhop) his memorable Speech againſt Uſur- | 
pers, 105—1 | 


O 
Adlern, (J. ir daleton, Earl of) Lord Commiſlioner 


| 
of 1 reſtored the Conſtitution there, 337. 4 
Militia, at the King's proper Diſpoſal, 333z—vet . | 
ed by Rebels againſt him, 280, 281, 317. 
Mob-Reſormations, cenſur'd, 216, 265—267, 27 3, 2777 | 
278, 286, 293, 302. 
Moderation of the Fanatical Party, 360, 356. See In- 


i 


quiſition. | 
Monaſteries diſſolv'd, 174 175 1 


Mock, (General) his Character, and Conduct, to ac- 


compliſh the Glorious Reſtoration, 318, 319, 329 
332. See Albemarle. _. 

2 James Scott, Duke of) ſent oguind the Rebel f 
Covenanters in Scotland, 352 —an Idol of the Faction, 
352 — illegitimate, 353 — diſgrac'd, 353 — pardon'd, | 
358, 361 —rclapſed, rebell'd, tiken and executed, 
361—363. 


| Montagne, (J. Nevil, Lord) a Commander for King Ed. 


- ward iv. made a Marquis, revolted and ſlain on G. 
moor, 137, 141. 


— (Edu.) Commander of the Engliſb Fleet, 331, 35˙ 


See Sandwich. 


Moxr ROSE, (James Graham, Marquis of) his Glorious 


Actions in Scotland, for King Charles i. 295, 298, 299. 
—order'd to diſband, and retire abroad, 299 — lands 
there again, for King Charles ii. betray'd, and barba- 
rouſly executed by the Covenanters, but Triumphant 
even in Death, 31 — Funeral, 338, 

Morton, (James Dowglaſs, Earl of) his Character * 
Death, 221—225, 230—2 32: 

Murray, (James Stuart, Earl of) his Character and Aſ- 
ſaflination, 219—227, 230. 


ag's-head Fable, a Popiſh bar omg ſelf-condemndd, 
215. See Challenge. | 
1 ralization of Foreign Fe, by whom ſolicited, | 


Neweeflle 1 ow Covent! ſb, Earl, en Mar- 

quis of) a gallant Commander for King n! i, ra- | 

tired abroad, 286, 287, 290, 291: | | | 

ew-Foreſt, made by William i. fatal to his Family, , 5 | 

4. 

New-River brought to Londen, 251. 

Norfolk, (T. Moubray, Duke of) died in Exile, 97. 

— (T. 3 Duke of) his narrow Eſcape of Death, 
180, 187 | 

—— (T. Howard, Duke of) rreacherouſly ruin'd and 
beheaded, 226, 227, 23l, 

INoxmans, their Original, Intereſt and Government 

| here, 25—36. 

Northampton, (Spencer Compton, Earl of) a gallant Com- 

mander, ſlain, 285. 

Vorthumberland, ( Robert Moubray, Earl of) flew King 


Malcolm iii. of Scotland, 33. N 
—— (H. Percy, Earl of) his Character and Death, 98, 
10, 111. 
, Dudley, Earl of) his Character, Trial, Plea, A 
and Execution, 191-201. 1-0-5 
gs (T. Percy, Earl of) his Character and Death, T 


227 
Nottingham, (T. e. Earl of) a turbulent Conſpi- 
| 1 9 5—rade a Duke, 97- See aa 
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ates, (Titus) his Plot, Character, Perjuries and Proſe- 
cution, 346— 349, 355, 362. | 
Oaths, little regarded by Politicians, 38, 126, 229 — if 
una ful, not to be kept, 132, 213 — much leſs re- 
; peated, 213. See Abjuration, Allegiance, Covenant, Pa 
; 3 Supremacy. | 
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Obedience, due to Rightful "Superiors, „ 50, 205, 8 
1 


243, 262, 273—not to Uſurpers, 60, 224, 279, 301 

309. See Paſſive. 

| ny againſt Hereditary Right anſ wer'd, 133. See | 
rt. 

| Grange, (IV. H. Prince of) married the Lady Mary, 


46, 353---invaded King James ii. (her Father) from 
| All, 370---37 3-* -proclaim'd "Ki J i liam iii. 


Onnen, of the Preſbyterians, null, 338. 594 
Original Contract, with the Stuarts, 241 —with Crom- | 
Joel, An 0 | 
| Ormund, (James Butkr, Marquis, afterwards Duke of) 
his Truce with the Iriſb .d 289. Sce Nil- 

li. ire. op 
; Orthadex W orſhip, kept up, at all hazards, in Times 
of Perſecution, 208. I 
Overbury, (Sir Thamas) poiſon'd in the Tower, 245. 
Oxford Univerſity, founded, 15 — viſited by Fanatical 
eformers, 300 - makes a noble Stand, 201—Parlia- | 


ments there, 289, 290, 356, 357. | 
FP. 


Palatine (Frederic v. EleR.) choſen King of Bohemia, | 
247. See Frederic. 
—— ( Charles Ladewick) his Son, deſerted the King (his 
Uncle) and baſely courted the Rebels, 292, 293. 
Papiſts, encourag'd in the Rebels Armies, 284 — T Tri- 
. umph'on the Death of Laud, 294 clear the King, of 
the Iriſb Maſlacre, 294, 295 —not the only King- 
killers, 350. See Common-Prayer, Diſſenters, Te 
Pope, Puritans, 
PARKER, (Archbiſhop) his Conſecration Juſtified, 214, 
215. See Challenge, Laud. 
Parliament new modell'd, 63 — complaiſant to Power, | 
81, 103, 123, 130, 140, 149, 154, 178, 180, 184, 
234, 323, 327—idoliz'd by the Populace, 127, 1 54| 
282 — Subject to the King's Authority, 308. See 
Acts, Commons, Three Eſtates. | 
Paſſive Obedience, the Doctrine of Holy Seripture, 262, | 
273,274,3603—and of all true Churchmen, 105, 205, 
200, 
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T 206, 363 —to whom due, 60; 105 23 205, 206, 
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262, 273, 288, 305, 308, 309, 337- See Allegiance, | 
Authority. . 
Patriots, properly ſo call'd, 259. See Euftace, Glen- 
| dour, Laud, Merks, Meck, Afintroſs, Strafford, | 
| Wallace. 
Peace, dearly purchas'd, 18, 19—precarious under Uſur- 
ers, I 
Perrs impeach'd, for attending the King, 281. 
Penbrole, (. Aare ſchal, Earl of) his prudent Regency 
and Death, 56, 7 ' 
== ==== ( Aymer de Valence, Earl of) his various encounters | 
with the Scots, 69. 
—— (Jaſper Tudor, Earl of) defeated by the Earl of | 
/ March, 134. 
——— ( Anne Boleyn, March. of) her Marriage and 
| Death, 171, 176, 177. See Henry viii. 
Penal Laws, how  exccuted, 229, 242, 288—a rar 
Grievance, 354. 
Penance, ſubmitted to by a great King „43, 49=-mon- | 
ſtrouſly abus'd, 256. 
Percy, (Lord Henry ) his CharaQer and Death, 110. 
Perfidy juſtly puniſh'd, 23, 70, 111. 
\Permilfon, diſtinguiſh'd from Providence, 50, 315. 
Perſecution provuk'd, 203, 206, 263, 264. 
| Fu of Right, (ſo call'd) 257—ot the Scots Covenan- 
ters, againſt the Liturgy, 266—of the Apprentices and 
Porters, againſt Epiſcopacy, 275, 278—to the Rebels, 
againſt the King, 105, 305—to Oliver, to accept of 
the Crown, 323, 324 — for the ſitting of the Parlia- 
ment, 354—of Seven Biſhops, to King James ii. 368, 


3069 
g Eh. ag ( Father) admitted a Privy Counſellor, 365, 366. 
Philip of Spain, his Marriage, Conduct and Return, 
202, 204, 208— his Addreſſes, Invaſion, Defeat and 
Death, 210, 218, 235—237, | 
Picrs, harraſs the By item, 3, 6--repy]s'd by the Saxons, 
7--converted, II, 
' Pierce, (Alice) her baſe Ingratitude and Avarice, 89, 


90. 
| Plague i in London, 252, 339. | 
PLAN= 
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Politicians, moved by Intereſt, 38, 109, 123, 126, 163, 


163, 169, 216, 218, 229, 240--his Prevarications, 53, 


; 61, 88, 102, 169--made a Priſoner, 166--- his Juriſ- 


| Popery, not the Religion of Old England, 20--objeted | 


| Popiſh-Plot, how proſecuted, 345--349, 355, 350. See 


| Poſſeſſion, no Title, againſt Right, 40, 119, 127. 
Preachers, Time-ſerving, ſcandalous, 77, 104, 145, 19), 


P. . „% ———ůꝛ K — 
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N.D.E..X. 


. 


LANTAGENET, whence ſo call'd, 41 - their Title and} 
Succeſſion, 40-152. | 
Plenty, in the Time of Henry i. 37. | 
Plots of Papiſts and Diſſenters, frequent, 229, 237» 336. 
See Gun-Powder, Popiſh, Rye-houſe, Watſon. 
Pole, (Cardinal) reconciled this Kingdom to the Pope, 
201, 204--his Conſecration to Canterbury, and Death, 
8 | | 


211, 217, 220, 223, 225, 230-- 232 ruined by their 
own Schemes, 123, 198, 240, 296, 302, 305--3IO, 
315, 318, 329--332. 

PoE, a promoter of Uſurpations, 28, 35, 102, 106--- 
his Encroachments, 36, 51, 53, 56, 86, 106, 107, 


| 
167--169,171, 216--his immenſe Extortions, check'd, | 


diction aboliſh'd, 168---172---reviv'd, 204---again | 
- abolifh'd, 212--his Advances, in favour of the Refor- 
mation, 218--his Artifices, to create Diſſentions, 216, 
228, | 
to our Church by Popiſh Inſtruments, 228, 261, 286 | 
--a common Cant-word, to ſerve a Turn, 193, 238, | 
250, 252, 258, 259, 273, 286, 294, 306, 307, 340, 
345-*350, 352, 354, 355, Sc. See Church-Lands, | 


Excluſion, Loleration, Zeal. 


Oates. 


198, 216, 282, 294, 315, 316. | 
Preſbyterians, co-eval with Feſuits, 18 3--their Temper, 
Principles and Practices, 206, 216, 22.8, 229, 235— 
238, 257-259, 261--288, 293, 294, 299, 304, 305, 310 
317, 327332, 334, 340342, 343 358. See 
Attembly, Covenant, Directory, Ordination, Tole- 
ration. | 
Priefts, (Popiſh) in the Rebels Armies, 284. See 
enance, | 
Printing, when firſt us'd here, 143. | 
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rivitege of Parliament abuſed, 254, 259 —-- arbitrary, 
271. N , 
bh AED the Word, much abuſed, 193, 248, 
259» 307, 358--render'd (by ſome) ſcandalous, 224, 
1 272, 306, 307, 354, Ec. | 
roteſtation, 4 paſs'd, 259. 
roteſtors, rigid Preſbyterians, 316. | | 
rovidence, blaſphemed by Rebels and Uſurpers, 29, 
77, 104, 223, 312, 315, 317---remarkably manifeſt, 
34» 36, 37, 47, 49, 81, 82, 123, 145, 147, 156, 236, 
245, Ble 317, 324, 332---0ur beſt Protection, 198. 
See Deliverers, Judgments, Permiſſion, Succeſs, 
| Thankſgiving. | 
Public Good, the common Pretence of Rebels and Uſur- 


- 


pers, 38, 81, 99, 283. 1 
Puritans, in concert with Papiſts, 227-229, 237, 22, 
298. ; 9 
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} 46 "I - 
/QUuEEN, Bertha, Inſtrumental in the Converſion of the 


Saxon here, 10--Elfrida, the Deſtroyer of King Ad- 
| ward the younger, 18---£mma, Widow of King E- 
\ thelredii. married to Canute, 24--- Eleanor, fomented | 


an-unnatural Rebellion againſt her King Henry ii, 42-- 
Fleanor, her conjugal Affection to King Edward i. 
-0--1ſalella, (King Edward ad's Queen) at the Head 
of an unnatural Rebellion and Uſurpation, 74---83--- 
Philippa, (King Edward 3d's Queen) her generous / 
Compaſſion, 86+- Elizabeth, (King Ego. Ath's 2 
+ forc'd to take Sanctuary, 140, 144---Catharine, Ki 
Hemy 8th's firſt Queen) divorc'd, 169-- Anne, (his 24 
Queen) beheaded, 170-- Jane, (his 3d Queen) died in 
Child-bed, 177 ne, (his 4th Queen) divorc'd, 179 
--- Catherine, his 5th Queen) beheaded, 180--CGatha- 
rine, (his 6th Queen and Widow) married Tho. Lord 
* . Seymour, 189--AJary, (King Charles 11t's Queen) in- 
join'd an unheard-of Penance, 256---and impceach'd, 
for aſliſting her King, 287--Catherime, (King Charles 
2&'s Queen) charg'd with the Popiſh Plot, 348--4ory, 
(King James 2d's Queen) oppos'd the unpopular Pro- 
CCevings 
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| IN DEX 


TRE that Reign, we 


| 3 t to hogs 373. 
R. 1 


Er EF ee lag 8 * 
| Fg 203, 286, 300, 301, 322 = — what properly | 

60,98, 100, 200, 1155 351, 352, N 
a the Public, 61, 62, 216, 21712235926, 28 1332. 


See Allegianc 1 * 2 
Necuſants, who 75 call'd, 243. $e Oaths. > 30 
Reformation of Religion, regular in England, TRY 
| 178, 186, 192, 19 . dv 55 5, 227 in Scotland, tu- 
| multuous, 211,21 


ur 
2 juſtly: puniſh 'd, 23, 9, 81x — — 83, 224, 225s. 
231, 232, 333, 334» 337- See Aſfaff nation. 1 24 
eligion of the antient Britons, $2 6— of the antient 
' Saxons, , 10, 20 — of the antient Danes, 23, 27 
never ſecured by Rebellion, 197, 198, 203, 206, 216, | 
217, 231, 248, 279, 285, 288. See, Aſſembly, ak. 
S Ag 
epublic, not in early Ages, 4, | 
Reſentment, ſtronger than * 9. 111. — wy ; 
241, 147, 148. 
Reſignation, forc'd, void, 77 -—-79, 100, 223, 106, 
Reſiſtance cenſur'd, 53 5 „106, 203, 205, 206, 2 4 
2218, 262, 263, 2 277 337» Wee. 
| Authority. 
Reſtoratidn, a public ey 40, 41, 102, 142, 222 | 
providentially effected, 123, 310, 324, 332, 333. 
Reſumption of Uſurpers Grants, 41. 
Revolution unnatural, 74—80, 0 147193 


—198, 223—234, 297—328—bra e 8 
108, 295» 224,295, » 300, 31 21 Se Conqueſt, 
Depoſi ng, Election, Wr. Poſſeſſion, na- c 


tion, Totes Trade, W 7 


RicuarD i. (King) his Character and Conduct, defore | 
his Succeſſion, 42—46—his Return from Abroad, 


N 
218, 237, 261, 265- 270. Seer 
| 


— _— 


| 1 and Death, 46—-49. See Aeftria, | 
ordon, 

— ü. (King) his early Succeſſion, and troubleſome | 
Reign, 91---98 — invaded, impriſon'd, depos'd.and 
murder'd, 98&—108, See Henry. iv. 
| D d — 

1 3 


LN D/ E X. 
i. bis U ſurpation, barbarous Butcherics and Death, | 
142—152. See Glocefterys - | 
Richlieu, (Cardinal) i in concert with the Set N 
dels here, 256, 268, 
Ric hmond, (A. Tudor, Earl of] bis Attainder, Title and! 
* Succeſs, 1471524, See Henry vii. 
Ridley, (Biſhop) promoted Lady Jane e Grey 8 Uwe 
tion, 197, 198 —burnt, 204, 975 5 * 
Right, not always ſucceſsful, :50, . 7 nor cgi 
| by Rebellion, 106, 714 nor 10 me, 13 0 75 ol 
«Conqueſt, Coronation; Election, . bjec- 
| dom, Poſſeſſion, Reſignation. 
Riots, in the Houſe of . 259, 345—at Edin- 


burgh, 265. 266—in London, 358. 14 
Rivers, (A. Wodville, Earl of) | beheaded, 144, 145. 
Nie, (Dav.) al>Minated, 121. 


Robbers, duly ki Rares, „ 

Robert, (Archbiſhop of Canterbury J ee de- 
N priv 'd, 29. See Stigand; - 

— (Duke of Normandy) his Troubles and Death, 5 


| 36. 
rebel, (Robert Carr, Viſc. ) created an Earl, 245. ' 
»See Somerſet, '\ 
| Rochford, (G. Boleyn, Viſc.) beheaded, with his Siſter 
RI ate 176, 127. See Pembroke, Wilthire, 
2 Maj.) deligning to Aſlaflidate A Charles | i. | 
eed by uaramus, 30 3. 
. their | ATA here, i 
Rump of a Parliament overturn the Sie 28 5-- 
289, 293, 294, 300, 301, 305 308, 309,. 318 * 
kick'd out by Oliver, 320 —re aſſembled, 327, 328. >| 
:turn'd out again, 328-—again aſſembled, 329—331— 
treated with due Contempt, 331. 
ert, (Prince) a Commander tor King Charles i. 283, 
| 284, 287, 290—blam'd for his Loyalty, by his elder 
Brother, 292, 293 — diſcharged the King's Service, 
| 297—but afterwards imploy'd againſt the Burch $39, 
Re 2 (Lord Milliam) zealous for the Bill of Excluſion, 
55—executed for the Rye-houſe Plot, 358. 
Ritland, ( Edmund Plantag. Earl of) butcher'd in cold 
Blood, 134. 
Rye-houſe Plot, difcover'd and proſecuted, 358. 


Sacri- 


= 
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(= Sacrilege, compar'd 1 with Ido try, 195— 
committed, 30, 31; 5 rs, rl greg 246, 239, 


22836, 321 - 
St. A, the firſt Martyr here, 6. 82 1 
St. Paul, moſt probably; our Apoſtle; 6 Dus,” 
| St. PauPs Cathedral, built'r 1. 9 55 WAG, 
| Sainte, an Army of them, ſo calbd, 31 5 8 
| 97 1 17-4 . Montague; Earl of Furpri d i and besen 
5 tO 
Lr Montagze, Earl of) lun a the Siege of Orient, 
+ 1 
— (Richard Neuit, Earl of) a zealous Nardi "taken 
and beheaded, 128-134, enen 
Sanekorr; {Archbiſhop) bis Character and Suffer 
AS 1% 68, 369. : n 
Sandwic dward Ane, Earl of) ” blown 5 
; l Yea» r al the Durch, 385: 5 1272 BSE 
Saviour of the Nation, blaſphemouly { bo cala, Zee 
Deliverers. ane. 5 — 


Saxons, Auxiliaries, drove out the Natives, 3; 7 
their Settlement and Suceeſſion here; ED 
| Converſion, IO, IT -— but 5 oy pery, N 
' Danes. a" : 
Schilm, promoted by Popiſh dae 228; 1 ar 1 
Scots, converted early, 11 «the Zucce fon to theie- 
Crown conteſted, 656 <- s*Indeperidency aſſerted, b] , 
67--69, 85-*raiſe Armies forthe King)” 3993 303, 3304s 
wry does 337. See Stuart, 11 
Scripture'pr — — 4 eds TROUPE 
Sie wh ſurpers, null, 194. 19 140 90 Al. 
Seymour, awe Lang) his' Character, - Marriage; At- 


| tainder and n 189; 10. Bu; 
Shaft 100. (Aut. Aſbley 0 Pal of). his Character, 
— 1 Proſecution and Flight, 373 — 


Vis. See Arbitrary, Cabal, Fans Dua, | 
lot, * 


SHARP, ( Archbiſhop 35 on Conlecruian Charter and 
| HAſſaſſination, 338, 3 ; d 
l ' SHELDON, ( Arebbibep his Promotion and Chatadte, F 

38, 360. 
Shrewſbury, ( (J. Talbot) Ear) of) taken Prifoner feng. N 
| and ſlain, 121, 126. ** 
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| Bolton, 290. 

Bealbign, 1823 188. un 
Briſtol, 287, 297. Newcaflle, 91. 
Calait, 85, 209. Orla 1 205 A 


Cirenceſter, W 4. 
| Cilebefler, 3. 
| ont, 121. 


Eamburgh, ne, 
Exeter, * 


42- 4 1 Dran 
— eur, 1154216. 


2 290. irt, 2 . - .21 b 


1 


Kae, (Lamb) un Inpattor, 4 defeated a and d taken 135, . 


| Tr | 22 $23 91778) 7 4 * 48 0 
Samen ſar, ( Edmund Banners, Dake of f) a zealous Lan- 
- cafirran, ſlain, 125, 126, 129. 


— Eam. Beagſort, Duke of) x Lancyfrian Generl, 


Lenken und brheadrt, 24.1, 144. . 7 
— ( E. Seymour, Duke of - ag his. Adminifies- 


tian, Iaißtiſonment and Death; 2 - 
— ( Rob. Carr, Earl of) bis unhappy riage. and 
' tConvidtion24 557246: See Overbury, . + 

Cour hampton, (Thea Wriathefley, Earl of); Lord Chan- 
cellor, his: Character and Diſgrace, 187-189. 
SrALATO, (Ant. de Daminit, Archbiſhopof) conformed 


to the Church of England, and aſſiſted in ſeveral Cone 


ſecrations here, 246—decoy'd to ome, . . in 


the Inquiſition, 246. See Laud. 
Spaniſb Armada, defeated, 256. 


Spencer (Biſhop) ſappreſſeth the Levellers | in lu. 


| inchefter. _ 
Spie in the Wall wm Impoſture, 206. 
Sports, indulg'd on Sundays, 246, 247 
Srorswoop (Archbiſhop) his 112 244. 
* * (V. Howard, Viſc.) executed for the Popiſh- 


ot, 355, 350 


s& ? | 
| 1 Horreſter, 110. 4 9 50 2 


5 3 


Standing-Army, the 1 of Uſurpers, 24, 309 


ſometimes prove their Overthrow, 310—a great Grie- 
Vance, 345, 304. Ste Guards, 


Stanley, R 


7 bg. (The. L.) k de OO nOUkR 145, 146, 


N NEX 


| — 22 ts 55 Beate. put to ew 155 755. 
Sesli, () | Son ; x lb, 


| Sur-Chawber, ell, 27 — 22 als” | 
Stephen, his Uberpanewand Charade, -i. * 
Stigand, an Intruder into Canterbury, 29.2 
Staffer, ( I. Wentworth; E. of) his Charatar, — | 
ment, Attainder, and Heath, 2 5935260; 27.5,>2785 
STUARTS, their Fitte-to'the — of Zee 
220—222, ene og bereditrafe eee 
here, 239—375 SIE 
n to promote Rebellion, 282, 263 * 
. 4 
Succeſs alters Mens A ral I zo the als BanQionel" 
\Rebelkon,.79. rn ao anre ie N vv TI 
Succeſſion of the ns (declared) hereditary, 55% oo, 
106, 131—1 37, 230, 240, 311, 1 
= 5 195, 241, 385, 360. W 


Cauſe, Honour, I 
ful ur 1 I Pl D.'of) exiled, — ory 


murtheted, 1 
— Brandon, D. ohh martied the Q. Del 


Frame, 1656. Ser Grey. ö — 
— (. 6.5. P. of) "i Marriage, Charadtzr, and | 
Death; 194,797, 199 203. J nden 


Sunday, E bes Feiſs Sabbath; 263——yet broke on 
- Occalion,' 323, 350. See 54 

Sunder land, ( ls * E. —9 hir Influence, „Cha- 
racer, e —37½ . 14 2 l 

Supremacy, Eceleſiaſti hos lod onede kagge 


— 


172, 184, 212. } 
Sufry; (T. Holland, D. py beheaded, 18. f 
9 * T. Howard, E. General agaiaſt: the Seats 
— Howard, ; E.of beheaded, 167. 


a 12 
n immenſe, by Rebels and Uſurpets, 30, u. . 
See War. 42 


323. 
Teniſen, (Dr.) ordained by a deprived Biſhop, 335. OY | 


mm _— — 
— — 
- 


' 1 N. n BE. x. 1 


"Tha Felt gui ft Popery, 2 242, $45- I . ; 
Ny Lone) Br ah 12317. 


Nies nothing, Without the 
X "King, ther Heap de ib firſt of them, | 
* 308, » 336—how made up Nin Scotland, 270. TY | | 


Toleration, advantageous to Papiſts, 242—never granted 
| by Preſb bar 6. aA 28 
| Traquaire Stuart, E. of) bis Chara and calls, 


266, 259, 270, 296, 299. 


1 


REATIES, 8 Fee 
Aix la Chapelle, a" ”=_ nden, 275. . e ; 
Berevich 267. . ewport,, 3. 
55 | 
eds, 339. n : nan | 
E 87 115. ppon, 270,76. | 
Edinburgh, * 222. Tre, 211% 119% % „ 
Hoh. Land 5 46 * 4 Uxbridge, 294. 2 0M [ 
Trent, the Council there opened, 183. aa wi 1 
Tupons, how entitled to this ont 15o-their 
ceſſion here, I 5$2——2 39. nn, 
* av no rag) At ABA 9e. BOS 


Vacant Throne, * filled, 75, 101, 224. 

Vniformity, in Religion, 'a Grievance to Fanativks? 

| ONS 268, 272—274, 279, 288—but rigorcuſly 

= their on Impoſitions, 2633 267—27 0, 
285—288, 296, 301, 304, 305, 309316, — . 

| Vniog of the Saxons and Normans, Ir, 35, 40,\44=of | 

| York and Lancuſtor, 147, 59-00 wo row (Seot- 


F 


land, 183, 227, 239. e e tec 
Vote, of x ora Addreſſes to the King; 39% . 4 
Vox Populi, miſapplied, 77. 
| Uſurpation, ruinous, 7, 8, 17, 26, 30, 38, 49—54, 99% 
— 8 » 134—153z — 223227, 230, 
35 7 . e. promoted b 
the G22 8, 35, 102, &c.—will blacken the fair 
Character, 17, 40, 112, 203, 239—baſely varniſh'd 
ö © over, 103, 104, 145, 194, 197, 326, 327—dravely 
„ Oppoſed, 105, 106, 1 » 2955 8 7, 224, 301, 304, 328. 
Ur furpers magaified by Time-fervers, x6, 17, 104, 75, 
198, 324—their Acts null, 136, 137, 200, 332, 333. 
337 their wicked Artifices, 50, 102, 108, 150, 196, 
22227, 305, 320—jealous of their Power, 1093 
712-114, .150—conſcious of their. Demerits, 114, 
4995 322. See Arbitrary. | "of _ J ö 
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